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COLONIAL QUESTION—CANADA,.—IL. 


Last month, we entered upon a general view of 
the colonial question, endeavouring to grasp at} 
those great facts and considerations in colonial 
history and policy, in which men of all parties, and || 
in various ages, have agreed; avoiding those mi- | 


nute, obscure, theoretical details on which opinions || : 
formation; a personal acquaintance with colonists 


are continually fluctuating, prejudices and hypo-| 
theses regulated rather by fashion than by the]! 
careful study of ‘“ things as they are.” 

We wish to deal with facts and circumstances as || 
we find them. For us to follow in the beaten track 


be a penance rather than a pleasure—a mechanical || 
task, void of all charm, either of novelty or of ex- | 
citement. If we eannot keep a position in the 
front rank of journalists, let us retire from the 
field. 

We know well the labour and the annoyances 
incident to our position. The pioneers of opinion | 
must hew their way “through bush, and brake, and i 
scaur;” often misunderstood, sometimes deemed || 
eccentric, yet always hopeful and persevering, be- |. 
ing confident in the surveys, and levels, and grad- | 
ings, which deep study have made theirs, but 
which lie unperceived by the general eye. In a}! 
word, if we would confess a fault, it is this—to be! 
in the minority in certain questions in political 
economy has been our habit. Anybody may run | 
with a crowd, adding to its bulk and its noise| | 
another atom—anybody can do that. We give 
an eccentric preference to being up a little earlier, | 
quietly walking out at sunrise, and, in due time, || 
having the satisfaction of seeing the tender plants 
of original ideas, of our own peculiar opinions, 
at last enjoying a full tide of light, and imper- | 
ceptibly settling down among those convictions to 
which men assent, without further question. | 

Notwithstanding the jargon and the glitter of 
statistical statements, there remain in the public 
mind, in the common sense of mankind, certain 
broad and deep foundations of truths and con- 
vietions, which endure from age to age, as sure and 
settled as universal observation and the historical 
experience of mankind can make them; and al- 
though upon these foundations of great first truths 
in political knowledge, hasty fabrics are frequently 
and suddenly raised, to be as suddenly swept away, 
yet this same common sense and historical experi- 
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ence of mankind is the only foundation on which a 


public writer can build with safety and confidence. 


The opinions we now publish are the result of 
careful and long-continued observation and in- 
quiry, made during a commercial residence, corre- 
spondence, and periodical supplies of authentic in- 


of high standing and intluence, and of various 


shades of opinion. Our readers need not be sur- 
| prised if we exhibit less of the servile cockney than 
| of the gruff and uncompromising colonist; our lan- 
guage regarding Mr. Hawes and Earl Grey may 


of popular prejudices and pedantic dogmas, would) g 
‘savour more of the democratic British North 


American, than of the Downing Street suppliant; 
but we can’t help it: if you do not wish to hear 
our story, turn over a leaf or two, and plunge into 


the first portion of poetry or romance that turns 
up: we have our duty to attend to—it may be 


arduous, “ but it must be done.” 


We are not surprised that our colonial reflections 
last month should have given offence to a solitary 
expectant of some petty appointment, or to some 
lonely hanger-on of the “ family government,’’ who 
has read in the pages of Tait a protest against the 


jobbing in public lands, the manufacture of colo- 


nial sinecures, or the denunciation of a system of 


|| extortion upon British industry and enterprise, so 


long practised in the colonies, for the purpose of 
maintaining the poor relations of a feeble ministry, 
| by governorships, judgeships, bishoprics, and other 


civil and military appointments without end, or use, 


or profit. 
When we complained that the Colonial Office 


had gradually acquired powers and functions, ineon- 
sistent with the due proportions of the British con- 
_stitution—when we said that that office now laid 
claim to the exploded dogma that “ the king ean do 
no wrong,” and imprudently contends that the 

Colonial Office can do no wrong—we expected to 


offend, and should have been disappointed had it 
been otherwise. When we hinted our want of con- 
fidence in the good intentions of that office, and 
indicated several circumstances which appeared to 
call for investigation, we hoped to excite curiosity, 
if not indignation; but “laissez faire” is the order of 
the day, or, in the more expressive free translation 
of the Maclarty school, ‘‘ we canna be fashed.”’ 
The apathy of the public to their vested interests 
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in the colonies is truly disheartening; the infatua- 
tion which tolerates the suicidal neglect, or wilful 
damage and alienation, of the British colonial em- 
pire, is altogether incomprehensible. We need not 
blame the stewards of England’s colonial estates 
with carelessness, or faithlessness, or stupidity, 
when the proprietors, the nation, look on with in- 
difference. Soothed by the strains of such sterco- 
typed music as teaches that “ Britannia rules the 
waves,”’ and such traditions of former greatness as 
proclaim that “ Britons never shall be slaves,”’ 
the nation, intoxicated with dreams of acommercial 
‘empire on which the sun never sets,” slumbers 
on, till the hour when its vast colonial empire tot- 
ters, and crumbles into dust. Opiates are often 
given, with a scientific refinement of cruelty, to con- 
ceal the approach of dissolution. So our political 
doctors have drugged us with theories, and we go 
gaily down to— 
“ A pleasing land of drowsihood it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky.” 

Ungracious though the task be, we dare not 
hang back, nor refuse to arouse the people of Eng- 
land from their visions of political wealth and 
power, traditions of thirty years ago. 

The changes common to human affairs, ac- 
celerated by a dreamy, theoretical legislation, a 
succession of corrupt administrations ; ‘‘the cankers 
of a calm world and a long peace;”’ the incredible 
advances made by rival nations in the arts of 
peace, in the resources both of peace and war; the 
resolute self-complacency of the English people, 
and their utter blindness to what other nations are 
doing—all these circumstances impress the minds of 
mercantile men, who mix much with foreigners, that 
the commercial greatness of England has reached 
its meridian, and may now be expected to undergo 
that decline which has long ago overtaken Venice, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland. Why, does Eng. 
land expect to escape the common lot of nations ? 

Our arguments for retaining the colonies can be 
put in few words. We have little of that super- 
stitious veneration for dogmas and theories, charms 
and amulets, of which many people whom we 
meet, and many writers who ought to know better, 
are possessed, Of theoretical crotchets, we say, with 
the Americans, “ That they are but playthings, 
which people who have nothing to do may amuse 
themselves with, while their neighbours awe Wetter 
employed. Whatever assumes fo be a science must 
submit to the test question, ‘Of what use is it ?’”’ 
All scientific, all economical dogmas, must be tested 
by their results. If the results, the historical expe- 
rience, be different from the dogma or theory, we 
reject the theory. Experience is our only guide, 
and to it, sage and fool must equally submit. Our 
arguments, then, for colonies are these. ‘‘ England 
wants room.” As Sir William Molesworth re- 
marked, “ We are a colonising people. The 
same destiny that led our forefathers from their 
homes in the east still urges us onwards to occupy 
the uninhabited regions of the west and the south.” 

In our November number, we showed that our 
feudal system in Scotland, cheap labour in Eng- 








land, and idleness and neglect of natural resourees 
in Ireland, are likely to keep up a tide of emigra- 
tion for many yearstocome. There are thousands, 
nay millions, of acres at our own doors, or within a 
few hours’ sail or ride of where we sit, vet it is not 
the pleasure of the lords of the soil to permit these 
acres to be applied to the purposes for which poor 
people imagine the earth to have been given to 
man—viz., to “till the ground ’’—‘“to be fruitful, 
to multiply, and replenish the earth.” 

The proprietors of the lands say that decr-forests 
must be made, that preserves must be constructed; 
and that, come what may of the Auman race, the 
partridges must be taken care of, the hares pre- 
served, and the deer held sacred. 

Seeing that these things are so, and cannot be 
gainsaid, we confess we felt somewhat impatient 
when Mr. Cobden announced, as the result of hig 
logic, that free-trade implied the cutting off of 
colonies, and the treatment of our friends across the 
Atlantie as foreigners and aliens. 

We denied this inference. We think Mr. Cobden 
rushed too hastily at a conclusion. We hope to 
show that, if we are to have free-trade at all, we 
must begin with our colonies; for trade is exchange 
of commodities, and the benefits and inducements 
to continue it between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, must be mutual. We attach less import- 
ance to Mr. Cobden’s conclusions against the co- 
lonies than we would have done had he continued 
to labour in the same tract in which he commenced 
his political life—we mean in advocating the grand 
idea of cheap food. It is of little avail that we 
have wrung from the aristocracy a reluctant per- 
mission to buy corn in America, carry it 3,000 or 
4,000 miles, and fetch it into our towns free of the 
old corn-law penalties. To have food cheap and 
abundant we must have free-trade in land, as so 
often demonstrated in the league. 

We are not satisfied with Mr. Cobden’s abandon- 
ment of his former advocacy of free-trade in land 
as a sequence of free-trade in corn. We donot say 
that his having become a landowner has had any- 
thing to do with this change of tactics; we only 
hope that Mr. Cobden is not fickle, or elated with 
his elevation; for really it is a grievous fault to 
lose sight of the first grand object of one’s mission, 
and to be drawn aside from that noble line of action 
in which he had so signally sueceeded. If we had 
the slightest influence with him or his friends, we 
would whisper, ‘‘ Do not stop short of free-trade 
in land, and the vast expansion of a home market 
and native industry, consequent upon increased till- 
age.” National arbitration and financial reform 
are worthy objects, but Mr. Cobden’s mission was one 
still higher and more difficult; besides, there are 
numerous ordinary minds ready to labour at the 
minor reforms. We feel assured that he will yet 
reconsider his anti-colonial conclusion. Really, 
England cannot afford to lose much more of her 
trade—cannot afford to see one market after 
another shut up against her manufactures, This 
“war of tariffs’’ is indeed severe. We need no 
aggravation of our industrial embarrassments by 4 
commercial revolution, or custom-house rebellion of 
our colonies. 








We have had enough of annoyance from the Zoll- 

yerein, and from the cross purposes of French boun- 
ties, on woollen goods competing with our own 
Jabour in our home markets; we have had enough 
of American hauteur in the matter of the 30 per 
cent. duties, in the gradual exclusion of wrought 
iron, and in the violation of the reciprocity shipping 
treaties, by both France and America, without any 
fresh annoyances or insults from the colonies. Still 
less can we be patient under such assurances as 
that of Mr. Milner Gibson, telling the world that 
' we may.as well send troops to the United States 
asto Canada. We know the strength of the Cana- 
dians quite as well as Mr. Gibson does, but we tell 
him that the colonists do not wish to break off the 
connection with this country. 

Mere parliamentary speakers may cast about 
fire-brands, and say it is done only for sport; but if 
Messrs. Gibson, Hawes, Molesworth, and Hume, 
will only visit the Eastern Townships, Prescot, and | 
the Toronto and Niagara districts, and make per- 
sonal inquiry, they will find that neither the agri- 
cultural nor the commercial portions of the commu- 
nity have any desire for insurrections, civil war, or | 
annexation. The miseries of civil war are happily | 
unknown in England, and English statesmen 
ought to have some humane consideration for their 
fellow-subjects in the colonies, and avoid all sug- 
gestions and provocations to murder, and rob- 
bery, and incendiarism at a distance, among a 
people claiming kindred with ourselves, cultivating | 
mercantile connections, and upholding the same 
constitution. 

Things are said in Parliament, and in public, in 
the flush of recklessness, soon forgotten here, but 
remembered and acted upon abroad, which have | 
been followed by deep and extensive calamity. The 
party in Canada towhom this flashy orator seems in- 
clined to cringe, have been, in their various official | 
documents (petitions, memorials, &c.), most careful | 
to deprecate the breaking up of the British connec- 
tion as a “ calamity.”’ 

With similar feelings of impatience and contempt 
have we read the Under-Colonial Secretary’s dis- 
avowal of all knowledge of the unconstitutional, or 
revolutionary movements now going on in Canada, 
by the Papineau party, the anti-British, anti-com- 
mercial clique, into whose hands our feeble Home 
Government haveallowed the managementof affairs 
to fall. If things are to be put right in Canada, as 
we hope they will, the Russell Cabinet will have no 
hand in it, unless it be by secretly retarding a set- 
tlement. If Mr. Hawes be really ignorant of La- 
fontaine’s resolution to appropriate colonial funds, as 
“indemnification,” or “spoils,” Mr. Hawes is simply 
unfit for any office of importance; his information 
is two packets behind that of the mercantile com- 
munity; by his own showing, he ought not to be 
trusted with the letters of Quilp’s little office on the 
deserted wharf. 

But we do complainof Whig political and official 
weakness and cowardice. Why notat once grap- 
ple with the difficulties and the complications of 
the colonial question. Suppression of documents, 








evasion of inquiries in public, and official tyfanny 


in secret, will not lessen their difficulties, but may 
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greatly aggravate them, or rather make an inex- 
plicable mass of confusion for their successors; for 
it would appear as if the “ family government” have 
resolved to go on provoking the colonists, in the 
hope that, by the time they are put out of office, an 
irreconcilable quarrel between this country and her 
colonies may cover all their faults, just as a wilfal 
fire occasionally winds up a badly managed huck- 
ster business—the insurance paying the loss in the 
one case, and the nation in the other. 

We admit that there are difficulties in this ques- 
tion; but what great political subjects are free from 
difficulty? ‘The whole financial and commercial 
system of the country has been put into a process 
of change—revolutionised, in fact. 

If the men who began this commercial revolu- 
tion were inadequate to complete it beneficially, they 
should not have been allowed to go on, or they 
should be interrupted now. 

The Manchester school under-estimated the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the ehanges they proposed, 
Mr. Cobden says, ‘* Cut off the colonies.’’ We say, 
“* No;” and for many reasons already assigned, the 
leading ones being—Ist, Our felt want of space for 
our population—a want of space artificially aggra- 
vated by our feudal laws, and an unsympathising 
aristocracy. 2d, The want of additional markets 
for manufacturing labour; with an export trade, 
declining at the rate of five millions per annum, we 
cannot afford to throw away our chances, even in 
small markets. 3d, We hold that the regions ex- 
plored by our forefathers, and slowly and painfully | 
rescued from a state of nature, may justly be deemed 
national property: the peaceful conquests in the 
forest, by the axe and the plough of the settlers, 
are certainly not less legitimate than those of the 
sword and the howitzer ina populous eastern clime, 
4th, We shed much blood, and incurred heavy debts, 
to obtain these possessions, at a period when wars, 
for the sake of colonies, were the fashion in Europe, 
We cannot shake off these debts. William Pitt 
bought them at the rate of fourteen or fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound; Sir Robert Peel contrived to 
sell them for twenty shillings, payable in gold at a 
fixed price ; ourselves, our neighbours, our banks, 
insurance offices, &c., are now the holders of 
the debt, and we cannot apply the sponge if we 
would. 5th, We think that our possessions are just 
as well in our hands as in the hands of any other 
power, ‘“ Independence of the colonies” is a day-. 
dream ; they must range themselves under some. 
maritime state powerful enough to protect them. 
To the political Quixotes who rave about indepen- 
dence of the colonies, we would say, just look at 
home, and make some effort to elevate the masses 
of town populations, and even of rural pop 
who are not half so we ll off as the colonists, and 
who cannot hope for comfort in the present state 
and prospects of trade and industry. No senatorial 
Quixote, nor official Sancho Panza, has any autho- 
rity to make offer of England’s transatlantic pro- 
perties to Elliots, Ellices, Hudson Bay Companies, . 
to Toronto lawyers, or Americans, until the peo- 
ple of England are pleased to say, that “ the colo-. 


nies are worthless, and may be given away to an 
one who will have them.” An fabesile 
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Ministry may hold such language, but the people 
‘of England never did. 

‘6th, We believe that Great Britain ir an island, 
and of very small size as compared with the great 
powers of the Continent of Europe. Our soil is 
not of the very best; nature has indicated to us 
maritime pursuits, maritime defences, and maritime 
resources, The genius of our constitution is par- 
tial to “ ships, colonies, and commerce.’’ The Eng- 
lish character, national or individual, has a taste 
and smell of salt water all the world over. 

Even a London citizen would laugh at the pro- 
posal to square down our naval greatness to the 
shape and dimensions of the Midland Counties 
Canal navigation. Even a Frenchman, who 
had never got beyond Boulogne, would go into 
fits at the idea of testing our navigation laws by the 
capabilities of the muddy Irwell, now rendered 
classic by its proximity to the school of Mr. Cobden 
and his diseiples. There have been wars on the 
continent within the memory of men still living, not 
to speak of almanacs and histories. Indeed, the 
newspapers still report a number of “little wars.’ 
We fear that fleets and armies may still be needed 
—we know not how soon; so that, after all, we had 
as well look to ourselves. The French have still a 
few ships of war; so have the Russians and the Ame- 
ricans ; and though, of course, these are all verycivil, 
well-meaning neighbours, still there is no harm in 
being provided for accidents. In the event of war, 
we need naval armies—a population of “ sea-leo- 
pards,” as Napoleon called them—afloat on their 
own element, and ready to ‘‘ meet all comers.”’ 

To keep up ‘‘ the breed of seamen,” as the old 
writers say, we require a large trade, colonial and 
foreign—not “ foreign and colonial”—for we can 
only send ships to foreigners with their consent, and 
by paying such ‘‘ tribute” as they are pleased to 
impose on our ships and cargoes. To the colonies 
British ships may go as freely as into our own har- 
bours. The traffic is with our countrymen, not 
with envious rivals and commercial enemies. The 
prosperity of the mother-country is a guarantee for 
that of the colonies. The strong connection of in- 
terests and sympathies between England and her 
distant settlements affords the only rational illus- 
tration of the attempt to rule the waves, of which 


- the throwing of chains into the sea by Xerxes was 


only a poetic emblem. There is no extravagance 
in the lines— ; 
“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along her sttep, 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave, her home is on the deep.” 
7th, We need a few West India islands, if it 
were for nothing more than to keep up a tradition- 
ary sample of free negro labour. In a generation 
that is now half gone by,we decreed ‘‘ freedom to the 
slave’’ of every proprietor at that time in our power. 
We could not force freedom in the Brazils, nor in 
Quba, nor in the United States; but we did so 
where the planters could not resist us. It is true 


that industry has well nigh ceased in many places— 
the planters are ruined, and the islands impover- 
ished ; but then we set “a great example.” And 
if there is any chance of freedom for the negro, 
that chance is not lessened by the free Jabour of the 
British West Indies. We ought, however, to see 








what can be done in the way of promoting ind 
and increasing the produce of these islands. 

Sth, But the great bugbear of modern politicians 
is the word “ protection.”” Let us look this Cock- 
lane ghost in the face. The Whigs and Peelites 
have a superstitious dread of certain names and 
sounds— 

‘¢ Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 

We have got over our fit of protectio-phobia, and 
feel strong enough to talk about it now, and talk 
plainly too. The “Edinburgh Review’’ not long 
ago delivered a most edifying and learned homily 
against revolutions, with many valuable quota- 
tions, a few of which we devotedly jotted down in 
our breviary, and felt that we were ‘‘ stringing 
pearls,’’ and laying up coins that may be useful, 
aye, seven years hence. 

The tenor of the ‘‘ Review ” was deprecatory of 
organic changes in the constitution, and with many 
cautions against rash alterations in the franchise, 
in the structure and adjustment of ranks. The 
learned writer did not seem to be aware that he 
was putting on record a series of protests against 
rash changes in our commercial constitution; for 
of all parts of the fabric of government in a com- 
mercial country, that which concerns its trading 
and financial relations must ever be deemed of 
vital importance. 

We have attempted to change rapidly, suddenly, 
from an artijicial system—a system of penalties 
and compensations—to a model of ideal simplicity. 

We were told that the old system robbed Peter 
to pay Paul ; we were overpersuaded, and began 
hewing down a very bulky, and complicated, and 
rather tough old fabric. The materials now lie 
scattered around us; but there is no great mind 
adequate to the reconstruction of a new com- 
mercial system. 

English industry — manufacturing labour — 
ought not to have been exposed to the competition 
of Swiss, German, French, and Belgian untaxed 
labour, at half the prices of English labour, until 
the burdens on English labour had been so far 
lightened that the Englishman might be enabled to 
meet the foreigner on equal terms. 

Abolish the Excise, says Mr. Cobden, and re- 
move the obstacles to cheap labour. Abolish Cus- 
tom-houses, say others, Relieve me, and tar my 
neighbour, say most people. And the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets up, and ends this clamour 
by saying that he cannot do without revenue, and 
a revenue he must have, 

Of course we recommend that there should be 
free trade with the colonies ; that, as both Peel and 
Russell promised, the colonies should, as to trade, 
be treated as integral parts of the empire. That, 
with a due regard to the present home and colonial 
tariffs, a uniformity be aimed at in custom’s duties, 
a broad, substantial system of reciprocity, and in- 
terchange of benefits with our countrymen abroad. 
One Empire, one language, one general plan of 
laws and finance; the children of Britain, in their 
distant settlements, whether in the Pacific, in the 
Carribean, or Indian seas, or on the American con- 
tinent, to be recognised and encouraged by their 
common parent. England cannot afford to retire 
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from her colonial business, but we all ardently de- 
sire to see it better managed and made more pro- 
fitable. None are so great sufferers by misgovern- 
ment and erroneous legislation as the colonists 
themselves, and none are more loyal—strange to 
say, colonial loyalty is in the exact ratio of the 
harshness and injustice with which they have been 
treated; but let us not presume on their forbearance. 
Let us ponder over the preamble of the Carolinian 
Constitution ; it is safer to anticipate, than meanly 
to follow, reasonable claims and opinions. 

Reciprocity, after all, is nothing more than the 
carrying out of the original and proper idea of free 
trade, as announced by the Westminster Review, 
and the celebrated Corn Law Catechism, many 
years ago. To solicit, to canvass, to insist upon 
reciprocal concessions from foreign states, similar to 
those we have yielded, no doubt implies a little 
additional labour on the part of officials ; it is ask- 
ing value for the emoluments given, and that does 
appear strange to men in office, yet nothing is more 
reasonable. We would not ask them to quarrel 
with the Germans, or the Belgians, or French, but 
we certainly do expect that the foreign office shalt 
now and then take a little healthy exercise in 
agitating foreign courts for an interchange and 
extension of the blessings of free trade. We have 
made great efforts, great sacrifices, to obtain a bet- 
ter system, and do not wish that all that has been 
done shouid prove totally useless or hurtful to 
ourselves, 

Ten years ago, Colonel Thompson remarked, in 
his catechism, that “if the path for manufacturing 
industry was open, half their (the manufacturers’) 
children would live by manufactures, instead of 
being starved as now;” and that, “ if our manufac- 
tures are not bought now, it is because we refuse 
what our customers have to pay in;’’ “ that reci- 
procity is having two good things instead of one.” 
We no longer refuse to take payment in foreign 
corn, and yet foreigners are taking fewer of our 
manufactures. This is very hard; for,as the Colonel 
says, “ the power of increasing our wealth and po- 
pulation, by exchanging manufactures for food, is 
what God has given us to hold our ground with.” 
And these ideas formed the text of many a tract 
and pamphlet distributed by the League; so that 
it is too bad of our officials to say that they will not 
take the trouble to negotiate for the exchange of 
our goods abroad for the food which we now receive 
here free of all duties. 

That the Government of this country really had, 
at one time, a deep and practical conviction of the 
propriety and justice of reciprocal free trade with 
foreign states, is evident from negotiations carried 
on at Washington on behalf of Canada. 

Earl Grey’s dispatch to the Earl of Elgin, of 
date 22d June, 1847, says :—“ On the 11th August, 
1846, her Majesty’s Government directed her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Washington to submit a pro- 
posal to the Government of the United States, for 
the establishment of an equality of trade between 
that country and Canada.” The noble writer goes 
on to regret that the application had not been suc- 
cessful, but promises that no opportunity will be 
lost of bringing the subject before the American 
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Government, “ with the view of meeting the wishes 
of the House of Assembly of Canada.” This 
dispatch enclosed copies, and referred to previous 
documents, from which we find that Lord Aber- 
deen had, on the 18th June, 1846, written to the 
Hon. Mr. Pakenham, our representative to the 
United States of America, in consequence of an 
address to the Queen from the Canadian Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 12th May, 1846. Persevering 
and strenuous exertions were made by the British 
Minister at Washington, with varying success, 
The Americans, in cases of this kind, consult their 
own interests only, and cannot be influenced to do 
anything merely because it is urged upon them by 
a foreign government, or because it is recommended 
and accompanied by novel ideas in legislation. 

The inequality of trade was investigated, and 
kept before the Canadian public, through the press, 
We must do the Colonial Office the justice to say, 
that they fully co-operated with the colonists in 
writing letters and instructing the ambassador. 
The negotiations do not appear to have had the 
slightest effect on the Americans until after two 
years’ careful investigation into all the bearings 
of the question, elaborate reports, and repeated dis- 
cussions, both in their state and general legislatures. 
We hinted at a silent system of persecution, un- 
known and unappreciated by the people of England, 
adopted by the Americans against the northern 
colonies, with the view of aggravating the incon- 
veniences and privations of their geographical situa- 
tion, and engendering such an amount of discontent 
as might, in no great length of time, induce the 
Canadians to wish for annexation, 

This persecution consists in the maintenance of 
very high duties on colonial produce ; the Ameri- 
cans impose duties ranging from 22} to 30 per cent. 
on all produce crossing the frontier. Sueh an 
amount of duty against an inland country, shut up 
from all access to the sea, during half the year, is 
equal toprohibition. Thedoctors in politicaleconomy 
try to coax the Americans, by saying that they rob 
or punish themselves by taxing Canadian produce 
so exorbitantly. The Americans look a little far- 
ther than the varions advisers, and avow that by con- 
tinuing this line of action they hope, in course of 
time, to force the colonists into subjection or an- 
nexation to the States. They say, also, that they 
can afford to wait for a time, to overtax themselves, 
and even to put up with a short supply of timber 
(having long ago exhausted their own), with the 
prospect of ultimately acquiring the magnificent 
provinces on the St. Lawrence—provinces of which 
the people of Great Britain do not appear to have 
the slightest conception of their value. Besides, 
the Americans calculate upon the inefficiency of our 
Colonial-office system, and, perhaps, they presume 
upon incidental aid in their projects, from members 
of our Government. We have much to learn from 
the Americans; they do many things worthy of imi- 
tation; in particular, the cautious, practical mode of 
reasoning and investigation adopted by their publie 
men and public bodies, in all matters of commerce, 
finance, and industrial and resouress, 
Nothing is done in a hurry, notbing is trusted: to 
paid officials, nothing is adopted on the 
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theories of literary speculators. This measure of 
equality of trade, or reciprocity with Canada, has 
been in agitation for nearly three years. The Ca- 
nadian population have been roused; it formed the 


leading topic in their parliament this session; yet 


still the Americans keep them in suspense, having 
political ends in view, subject to which their finan- 
cial and commercial interests are kept in abeyance. 

In the meantime, the Americans have obtained 
the inland freight, through their canals, of a large 
portion of the Canadian products. The American 
canals, though greatly inferior in capacity to those 
on the St. Lawrence, are so well managed, that 
their funds are in a prosperous condition. The Ca- 
nadian canals were constructed to avoid the cata- 
racts and rapids, and admit of average-sized ships, 
350 to 400 tons, proceeding from the great western 
lakes to the Atlantic or to Europe. These canals 
were made with British money, a debt of upwards 
of £3,000,000 sterling having been guaranteed by 
Government. They were expected to secure a large 
portion of the trade which now flows through the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson to New York. They 
ought to have been opened last summer; but, when 
just completed, it was discovered that one of the 
canals (the Williamsburg) has a depth of only four 
and a half fect, instead of the nine feet contracted 
for. On inquiry, it is found that an American con- 
tractor had been entrusted with the work by a Ca- 
binet calling itself “a responsible Government.”’ 
To re-construct this canal would cost £50,000. In 
the meantime, the St. Lawrence trade is postponed, 
strangled, while the American canals have more 
business than they can overtake. We may well 
ask whether the present Government of Canada are 
or are not acting in subservience to the views of the 
United States, by creating discontent and damage, 
instead of promoting the interests of the colonists, 
and realising the just expectations of the British 
people at home? 

Upon the preservation of British and Colonial 
supremacy in the St. Lawrance, and other waters 
of British North America, depends the prosperity 
of the Canadas, and the other provinces. Upon 
prosperity and contentment, loyalty and allegiance 
very much depend; and upon the consequent con- 
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nection between this country and the northern 
colonies, depend our free access to the best har- 
bours, the most improvable markets, the greater 
part of the coast of North America, her magnifi- 
cent rivers, and immense inland seas. At present, 
the British flag is acknowledged in the best and 
most numerous harbours, and on the best fishing 
stations of the North Atlantic. Let us not under. 
value our advantages from apathy or ignorance, nor 
be deceived and blindfolded into a voluntary deed 
of gift to our commercial rivals and opponents, the 
Americans, of possessions which may be rendered 
of incalculable value to ourselves and to succeeding 
generations of Englishmen. 

There are a few politicians in London, perhaps one 
ortwo of them connected with the Ministry, whose 
imaginations, heated by recent changes and revo- 
lutions on the continent, have led them to believe 
that colonists in general, and the Canadians in 
particular, have a desire to be separated from this 
country; or that, if they have not that desire al- 
ready, it should be suggested and stimulated 
among them. We can sincerely assure all such 
romantic philosophers, that the people of Canada 
do not want another rebellion, and that they will 
repel another invasion from the States, if need be. 
Although the commercial and financial affairs of 
Canada are in a deplorable state of confusion, 
they are not hopeless. 

The Canadians depend very much upon the suc- 
cess of the St. Lawrence route, as an outlet for the 
produce of the far west. Their profits, as carriers 
and canal owners, are looked forward to as sources 
of indefinite prosperity, and the extension of every 
kind of industry in the colonies. Here, then, is a 
great physical advantage ; if the British do not 
avail themselves of it, and help their colonists to re- 
tain the trade of the St. Lawrence, and to afford it 
that expansion of which it is susceptible, the Ame- 
ricans will obtain it, and shut us out for ever from 
the inexhaustible trade of the North American 
States and provinces. If the Americans ever get 
possession of this river, the British will as assuredly 
be excluded from all right to navigate it, as they 
are at this moment void of all right to navigate the 
Hudson or the Mississippi. 





PROPHECIES. 


BY E. 11. BURRINGTON, 
Author of “ Revelations of the Beautiful,” &c. 


Ovr spirits grow in love and strength 
Whene’er we search a present truth, 
And see a grand result at length, 
Like manhood springing out of youth. 


The first bird singing in the dell 

May sing so exquisitely well, 

That man may think, to hear its tone, 
He loves it for itself alone : 


And yet his love will grow more strong, 
And break upon him unaware, 

Whene’er that lonely bird of song 
Suggests a thousand singers there ! 


The first word from an infant heard, 
The weak attempt to utter * mother,” 











Hath deeper meaning in the word, 
Because it intimates another. 


A noble deed—-where such is rare, 
And friendly thoughts—when such are few, 
Should bring us Hope, because they bear 
A faithful image tothe view 
What truth can dare, and kindness do. 
And like the singing of a bird, 
And like the infant’s earliest word, 
They come, as prophets, single-handed, 
To tell of beauties more expanded, 
For kindly thoughts and noble deeds, 


However rare and few their powers, 


Should give us faith in what succeeds ; 
For Nature, like a conqueror, leads, 
And all her fruits come after flowers, 
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A VISIT TO LIVERPOOL—ITS ARCHITECTURE ASTHETICALLY CONSIDERED. 


We well recollect the glorious day in golden 
September, some sixteen years ago, when we em- 
barked on board one of those noble steamers which 
may be said to unite Glasgow and Liverpool. It 
was our first visit to merry England, and although 
somewhat depressed at the prospect of even a tem- 

rary absence from the mountains and the val- 
leys, the lakes and the rivers, the streams and the 
burns of our own romantic home, we hoped to de- 
rive much pleasure from gazing on the waving 
foliage and luxurious vegetation of the land of sun- 
shine and fertility. Visions of quiet secluded vil- 
lages, each with its Parson Adams and its Boniface, 
were mingled with dreams of gorgeous.halls, stately 
castles, and magnificent palaces. The princes of 
the earth were there, the aristocracy of the land 
were there; large, wealthy, and enterprising com- 
munities were there; and there, too, were concen- 
trated all the elegancies and refinements of rank 
and fashion. ‘‘ Surely,’’ we exclaimed, as we 
rubbed the point of our pencil, opened our sketch- 
book, and sketched, for the fifteenth time, the sweet 
secluded village which we were then passing, 
“surely we'll get, in happy England, some novel 
and interesting points of scenery and character to 
enrich the remaining pages of our hieroglyphie re- 
membrancer.”’ Away, and away we went, the sun 
gleaming in the far west, lighting up all the 
estuaries of the Clyde, and gilding the rugged 
peaks of the mountains, till the whole scene ap- 
peared one mass of golden glory. Onward, and 
ouward the good ship went, snoring, roaring, snort- 
ing, and blowing, tearing and splitting the billows 
—on her prow a mass of gleaming gold, in her 
track a long train of glittering silver. By de- 
grees, these became fainter and fainter; and when 
we had neared Ailsa Craig, and the gun was fired, 
which brought myriads of birds from their roosts to 
darken the air with their wings, and startle the 
ear with their wild wailing, the sun sunk in the 
horizon, and we were left in comparative darkness. 
Next morning, we were gliding into the Mersey, 
amid numberless vessels, borne, on the flowing tide, 
to and from all quarters of the globe. On the 
summit of the left bank were a number of gigantic 
windmills, tossing their arms about as if to wel- 
come us; in front were long miles of docks, full 
of vessels with pennons, flags, and ensigns, their 
gay colours flaunting in the morning air, and the 
whole scene presenting a most animated and pic- 
turesque appearance. We recollect well of hust- 
ling our way through the crowd of passengers, and 
leaping ashore, earpet-bag in hand, eager to see a 
town which, in a few years, had risen from com- 
parative obscurity to be first in maritime import- 
ance, Our sanguine expectations seemed on the 
point of being realised when we found ourselves in 
front of the Town Hall, a noble structure, consist- 
ent and perfect in all its parts; its proportions 
regulated by fine taste, its details characterised by 
boldness and elegance. The ornamentation, also, 


ence the purposes to which the structure was ap- 


was beautifully modelled, well relieved, and told at | 





propriated. Encouraged by its external appear- 
ance, we ventured into the grand staircase, with 
which we were still more delighted, its large propor- 
tions and lofty domed cupola impressing the mind 
with ideas of princely grandeur and magnificence, 
Immediately after this we wandered round Ex- 
change Square, and were delighted, although the 
monument to Nelson tends rather to inspire ter- 
ror than to excite pleasing emotions, The idea 
of Death, in the shape of a skeleton, laying his 
hand on the heart of the’ hero, is sufficiently 
revolting; and although Victory is seen adding a 
fourth crown to those on his sword, the effect is 
not the less disagreeable. The idea of figures in 
chains, supporting the pedestal, could only have 
been conceived and tolerated in a town once so 
famed for the active part it took in the iniquitous 
trade of slavery. On leaving this square, we found 
ourselves surrounded with huge, uncouth ware- 
houses and store-rooms ; and on inquiring for any 
other public building, were directed to the new 
Custom-House, then in progress of ereetion. At 
one glance, we could perceive that that structure 
was to be an unmeaning mass of stone; and, being 
at that time young, somewhat fiery in temper, and 
our fingers itching for something to exercise them- 
selves on in the way of sketching, we hurried to 
the quay, crossed the river in a ferry-boat, got on 
the top of a long-bedied coach, with a bluff, jolly 
coachman, a sandy-faced guard, and four plump, 
pot-bellied horses, and away we set, with the horn 
blowing, on our way to the ancient and venerable 
city of Chester, where we stopped, sketching and 
admiring its quaint, picturesque, and peculiar fea- 
tures, till our sketch-book was filled, and our 
pockets were empty. Since then, we have never 
been able to revisit this portion of England, 
until a few days ago, when, under the guidance of 
Captain Main, the painstaking, industrious, and 
enterprising commander of that fine vessel, the 
Orion, we once more teok courage to visit Liver- 
pool. Wecould not help admiring the exquisite 
symmetry of this fine ship as she glided smoothly 
along, cutting her way through waves of consider- 
able magnitude. ‘The paddle-wheels, her ma- 
chinery, her engines, and her crew, all working so 
smoothly, silently, and efficiently, that they seemed 
parts of one harmonious whole. The gorgeous saloon, 
too, with its rich carvings and furnishings—with 
its classically-painted panelling and stained glass— 
was a chamber fitted fur an oriental sovereign; and 
we could not but admire the enterprise that enables 
such noble specimens of British art to be called 
into existence, administering alike to the comfort 
and pleasure of those who brave the stormy deep. 
When a splendid mansion-house is erected, uni- 
versal admiration is excited—these floating palaces, 
on which larger sums of money are expended, are 
rarely appreciated in the manner they merit. 

On reaching the Mersey, we were struck with 
the changes which had taken place since our former 
visit. Miles of docks had been added to those for- 
jmerly in existence; @ new town, and clusters of 
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villas, had arisen on the opposite side of the river; 
and Liverpool itself had apparently been doubled 
in size. The traffic, also, seemed to have increased 
in corresponding ratio. The scene was still more 
exciting than before. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
tall-masted, gracefully-rigged vessels were gallantly 
beating the waves, both homeward and outward 
bound. Emigrant ships were seen, their capacious 
decks crowded with deeply-marked and intelligent 
faces, gazing for the last time on the country of 
their birth —about to seek an asylum in the far west, 
or, mayhap, indulging some slight hope of returning 
one day from the Californian mines, loaded with 
the precious ore, to enrich those loved friends whom 
they had left behind them. Numbers of small, 
slight cobles were seen, now tossed on the edge, 
and now buried in the depths, of the swelling waves. 
But behold what a noble vessel, what an ocean mo- 
narch, comes forth on her way to the New World 
—one of the line of steamers which have reduced 
the vast Atlantic to a mere ferry, crossed at all 
times and weathers, as easily and safely as the 
Mersey between Liverpool and Birkenhead. Be- 
hold how she sweeps along on her outward course, 


‘bearing on multitudes of intelligent and enterpris- 


ing men, all more or less engaged in extending and 
consolidating the friendly communication between 
the two leading nations of the earth, Great Britain 
and America. Oh! may such friendly intercourse 
never more be interrupted; and may time, as it 
rolls on, link the parent and child more firmly 
together in affection and amity. 

In ruminating over the still increasing com- 
merce and prosperity of this outlet to British in- 
dustry and energy, it occurred to us, that as 
science had done, and was doing, so much, by the 
adoption of true principles, to advance man in the 
social and intellectual scale, and to contribute to 
his immediate wants and exigencies, art also must 
surely be progressing in corresponding ratio. In- 
creased facilities are afforded for the interchange 
‘of sentiments, as well as commodities, between the 
various countries of the world; and as we have now 
every opportunity of making ourselves acquainted 
with the best works of art produced in former ages 
in classic Greece and imperial Rome, it is but rea- 
sonable to expect that these opportunities shall have 
been taken advantage of; and the chances are, that 
we shall find in Liverpool, so much improved and 
extended since our last visit, many fine specimens 
of architecture, and many fine works of art. Gibson, 
the eminent sculptor, a native of Liverpool, is now 
resident at Rome, basking in the sunshine of un- 
sullied and unrivalled reputation ; and his successful 
career must have exercised an influence over the 
tastes of the princely merchants of Liverpool, who 
will no doubt be becoming every day more desirous 
to encourage and foster those arts which contribute 
so much to man’s mental refinement and intellec- 
tual delight. In this large city, we shall surely find 
many public structures and private mansions exhi- 
biting improved taste; and we shall be induced to 
prolong our stay here for a few days, to mark and 
note the progress of art amongst this busy, prospe- 
rous, and enterprising community. 

After a couple of days’ residence in Liverpool, 








during which time we made a careful survey of all 
the recently erected public structures or private 
mansions having any pretensions to architectural 
propriety or artistic embellishment, the result of 
our examination was a conviction that large sums 
of money had been expended on buildings totally 
opposed to the esthetical principles which ought to 
regulate, in anespecial manner, all architectural pro. 
ductions. Architectural symmetry, in many cases, 
had been totally disregarded, and deformity ren- 
dered still more hideous in consequence of attempts 
which had been made to decorate clumsy and dis- 
proportioned masses by loading them with unmean- 
ing ornamentation, a commodity which at ali times 
ought to be sparingly used in the street architec- 
ture of such towns as Liverpool, where dingy smoke 
and foggy atmospheres are so prevalent. Perhaps 
there is not a more striking proof of the want ofa 
standard of taste by which to test the value of 
design in architecture, than the fact that, in a city 
like Edinburgh, comparatively free from smoke 
and vapour, where the houses are built of a fine 
white stone, admirably adapted for carving, these 
buildings depend for effect mainly on their fine sym- 
metrical proportions ; whereas, in London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, we get foliated carving instead 
of symmetry, with numerous indentations, projec- 
tions, and crevices, admirably adapted for the re- 
ception and deposition of smoke and dust. 

In such towns as Edinburgh, some additional or- 
namentation might be desirable, for there the stone 
would retain its colour, and the relieved ornament 
its legitimate light and shadow; and it is pleasing 
to find that in some of the public structures recently 
erected in that fine city, the sister art of seulpture 
has been employed so successfully. In towns like 
Liverpool, dense smoke and vapours are deposited 
on the upper edges of the relieved parts, and the 
effects of the light and shadow are completely in- 
verted. In architecture, as in other departments 
of art, empiricism is continually struggling for 
ascendancy, and, in consequence of the general 
ignorance of the laws of harmonic proportion, often 
succeeds in these attempts. Men who have been 
in a hurry to amass riches seldom take time to in- 
form their minds on artistic matters; and the con- 
sequence is, that they are very frequently imposed 
on by quacks and pretenders, mistaking repetition 
for originality, imbecility for simplicity, profase de- 
coration for symmetry. Go to the dwellings of such 
men, and you will find their walls covered with 
wretched copies of pictures passed off as originals, 
while their cellars are filled with the rarest, and 
the richest, and the most costly wines. In this 
way does art suffer, and the streets of our wealthy 
British cities, with a few honourable exceptions, 
present a medley of grotesque, mediocre, and badly 
proportioned buildings. The truth of this opinion 
we shall take occasion to establish by noticing in 
detail a few of the leading structures in Liverpool. 
We are at the landing quay, opposite St. Nicholas’ 
Church, a modern Gothic composition, sufficiently 
ricketty in itself, but which, contrasted with a new 
structure rising near by, called the Town Buildings, 
has assumed a solid and substantial appearance. 
This building, which is in the Italian style, is slim, 
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narrow, and feeble, and extremley faulty in compo- 
sition. The proportions of the solids to the openings 
are inbarmonious, the windows are squat, the mould- 
ings and modellions are feeble, and, with the excep- 
tion of the door-piece, which is really good, the whole 
design is an inartistic piece of patch work. A tower) 
rises at the corner—thin, and perforated like the| 
handle of a wicker basket. By the introduction) 
of a massive arch in the basement, this might have | 
been rendered a bold and striking object, but it is cut | 
up and frittered away into rows of little windows ; | 
while a thin cornice, with stone modellions, is’ 
earried round, having nothing to support, and, of 
course, quite out of place. This tower is used for 
telegraphic signals; and strangers ought to have 
had their attention arrested by a structure honoured | 
in being the medium of transmitting, almost with | 
the rapidity of thought, important intelligence to} 
and from the most distant quarters of the globe. 
Passing along towards Dale Street, our attention 
js arrested by the Royal Bank, a structure in the 
Italian style, which must have cost a large sum, 
but the effect of which has been somewhat marred 
by the introduction of a number of vertical lines. | 
Horizontal massing is required in the Italian as_| 
well as in the Grecian styles of architecture, and, | 
when these masses are cut up rectangularly, the 
effect is perplexing and disagreeable. 
In North John Street, we find another new fa- | 
cade—the Royal Insurance Office. This structure | 
is in the florid Italian style—a style which ought 
to be left to the fine material, and clear, cloudless | 
skies of Italy, where it can be lighted up perpetu- | 
ally with golden sunshine ; for such a style soon gets | 
sadly begrimed amid the smoke and fog of Liverpool. | 
The fenestrution, however, of this building is good, 
the proportions are harmonious, and one is led to 
regret that what might have been a very agreeable 
composition should have been overloaded with en- | 
richment. The ornamental devices, moreover, are | 
not what we expect to meet with in stone, but of a 
character such as is generally seen on backs of side- 
boards and sofas. Indeed, until we had learned 
the name of the building, we had set it down asa 
successfal attempt on the part of a furniture manu- 
facturer to invest the house externally with the 
eharacter of the business to be carried on internally. | 
In Fenwick Street, we were pleased with the| 
Union Bank, a small but pure specimen of Grecian 
architecture. This structure has a portico and| 
ante ; the proportions seem correct, and the general 
effect is chaste and agreeable. We were also much | 
pleased with a building nearly opposite, in Bruns- | 
wick Street, called the Brunswick Buildings. This 
structure is after the Farnesi Palace in Rome, and | 
has the requisite variety to arrest the eye, and the, 
requisite regularity to satisfy the judgment. It has, 
also a fine ornamental character, and in this re-| 
spect contrasts favourably with the Fenwick Cham- 
bers in the street adjoining, which display the same 
ignorance of the principles of composition so strik- 
ingly manifested in the Town Buildings. 
Proceeding along Castle Street, we come to the 











Branch Bank of England, a building possessing 
considerable claims to attention, The details are 
all well drawn and carefully finished; but there is 
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a want of harmony between the general masses. In 
this structure, there is a combination of various 
styles; and this must have increased the difficulty 
of producing a harmonious whole. For example, 
thé columns and rusticated ante facing Castle 
Street are too massive for the weight they have te 
carry ; the open pediment or attic being so far back 
from the front line, that, apparently, it has no con- 
nection with the heavy underwork. The general 
effect of the side of the building towards Cook 
Street is very superior, and the Venetian windows 
formed by the three large arches are exceedingly 
noble and imposing. On the whole, this structure 
seems the work of an accomplished architect, al- 
though the interior is dark and gloomy, certainly 
not the most appropriate qualities for banking 
purposes, 

The Commercial Bank Buildings, immediately ad- 
joining, form a fine lofty structure, which in its gene- 
raleffect reminds one of thecontinuous and unbroken 
masses found in Ancient Greece, depending for 
effect entirely on simple elegance and harmonic 
proportion, and, consequently, a model of what is so 
much desiderated in street architecture. The stado, 
or lower division of the building, however, is rather 
flat and tame, and would have been much improved 
by being executed in rusticated ashlar. It would 


'|then have formed a basement worthy of the fine 


range of Corinthian pilasters, entablature, balus- 
trade, and vases,which it supports. The vases might 
well be dispensed with, and figures substituted, with 
excellent effect; indeed we could conceive nothing 
finer than the sky-line of this edifice, if broken by 
a range of well-sculptured figures—as it is, the sky- 
line is good, and has been assisted by the tasteful 
manner in which the chimneys are grouped, and 
the introduction of an ornamental arch, which gives 
a coup de grace to the entire building. The struc- 
ture is also apparently increased in altitude by the 
manner in which the fenestration has been propor- 
tioned, the upper windows receding in the true per- 
spective ratio. The interior is light and elegant, 
and the enrichments are intelligible and appro- 
priate. 

St. George’s Hall and the Assize Courts are by 
far the most important and imposing of the public 
buildings in Liverpool; end, in general coneeption, 
an advancement on any adaptation hitherto made 
of Greek architecture in this country. The fagade 
and colonade towards the east, with their beautiful 
proportions and unbroken horizontal extension, fill 
the eye with unmingled delight, and excite universal 
admiration. The south portico is equally felicitous, 
and, if the pediment were enriched with seulpture, 
conceived and executed in a kindred spirit, would be 
the finest feature in the building. It is a pity that 
the curvilinear form of the north circular end does 
not harmonise with the rectangular simplicity of the 
other parts, and that the central attic is so dead 
and heavy. The fenestration of the west side, with 
its open screen, although well proportioned, sug- 
gests another style of building; but we suppose the 
arrangement of the interior rendered such innova- 
tion indispensable. All the details are exquisitely 
drawn, modelled, and finished, and we. sincerely 
trust that the interior will be completed im accor- 
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dance with the conception of the young andtalented 
architect, whose premature death deprived Britain 
of one of her most promising artists. 

The New Philharmonic Hall, in Myrtle Street, 





now advancing to completion, is a noble and im- 
posing structure, characterised, both externally and | 
internally, by largeness of parts and simplicity of, 
arrangement.’ The style of this building is Roma- | 
Italian, or Palladian, and being placed on an ele- 
vated position, at the junction of two streets, its 
fine proportions are seen to advantage. Both 
fronts have arched arcades in the ground story, hav- | 
ing pilasters with impost piers, and archivoltes be-| 
tween. Between the under and upper divisions 
a bold and effective string-course is introduced, and 
the mezzanine under the upper windows is panelled | 
with consoles. The divisions of the open and solid 
work are well arranged, and the fenestration of the 
windows is very harmonious. The building is sur- | 
mounted with an enriched frieze with bold consoles, 
andan effective cornice, andthe sky-line isformed by | 
an avti-fixa, the angles terminating with ornamen-_ 
tal lyres, which, however, are not so graceful as 
could be wished. The music-room is, we believe, 
the largest in England,being nearly 150feetinlength, 
and above 100 feet in breadth... The ceiling has 
the character of the Roman Basilica, with elevated | 
centre and lower side aisles; and this has been ac- | 
complished by the introduction of prodigious trusses | 
of new and original construction, superseding the 
necessity of columns or arches, and leaving the} 
vast area entirely open without any obstruction. | 
The acoustics of this fine room seem to have been. 
well considered, as on our visit we heard the work- | 
men at the extreme diagonal corner conversing in 
their usual tone of voice. The arrangement of wait- | 
ing rooms, refreshment rooms, and promenades, to- | 
gether with the modes of egress, are all excellent, | 
and, on the whole, we are disposed to consider this. 
one of the most successful attempts hitherto made 
to combine convenience and elegance in architec- 
ture. 
The Collegiate Institution, in the Tudor Gothic | 
atyle, is excellent in general effect, but in detail very | 
defective. The corbels of the oriel windows are 
clumsy and squat, and the oriels themselves want. 
elevation. The terminals of the buttresses resemble 
chimney stalks, and are much too light for the mas- | 
sive forms below. The entrance- hall and corridors | 
are dark and gloomy, suggesting the idea of the 
cloisters of the dark ages, and out of keeping with 
theenlightened philosophy taught in this institution. 
The facade at the railway station is broken up 
in a manner highly objectionable; but the Stowe 
railway station, in the Italian style, is striking in, 


the general effect, and the interior rooms well adap. 

ted for comfort and convenience. The Salle 
Home, in the Elizabethan style, now in progress, 
will apparently form avery agreeable feature, This 
style is indigenous to England, which first rose to 
maritime importance in the reign of Elizabeth, and 


‘| hence, for a sailor’s home, the style is peculiarly 


appropriate. The ground on which the building 
stands is awkward and angular, but this difficulty 
in perspective has been successfully avoided by an 
ingenious introduction of curved lines. 

Several churches have been recently erected, all 
aiming in some degree at the style at present s0 
popular. Among others may be noticed St. Simon’s 
Church, the spire of which, being on an eminence, 
is well seen, and looks very symmetrical. St. Xa- 
vier’s Church, too, presents many fine features ex. 
ternally; the elevation is elegant—the tracing of 
the windows pure specimens of the early decorated 


| style; but the interior has a bare and barren ap- 


pearance. Thecciling of the nave, of a pentagonal 


| form, ribbed and pannelled in dark oak and white 


plaster panels, presents a most unharmonious com- 
bination of straight lines, which might have been 
avoided by the introduction of a general curve in 
groins. A Unitarian Chapel is also being erected, 
which, so far as it has gone, is possessed of con- 
siderable architectural merit, and contrasts favour- 
ably with the Baptist Chapel, and Scotch Free 
Church, in the immediate neighbourhood. There 


‘lis one new abortion, however, Christ’s Church, in 


Horner Street, which cannot be passed unnoticed. 
The spire and tower are out of all proportion and 
character, and evince an utter ignorance or disre- 
gard of style or consistency. The gargoyles are 
characterised by grossness, and suggest the most 


| revolting and vulgar ideas; and the whole structure 


might, with more propriety, be dedicated to the 


| deity of the Yezidis of Assyria, than to the God of 


Christian Britain. 

We have now given a faithful account of the im- 
pressions produced by our short stay in Liverpool, 
and our examination of the structures recently 


|erected there; and although our remarks may ap- 


pear a little hypercritical, we trust we have shown 
that they are founded on correct principles. It is 
high time that true proportion and fitness were 
recognised as the standards by which to estimate 
architectural design. In the most common utensils, 
produced at moderate cost every day, we recognise 
an improvement in symmetry and in utility; and 
when large sums of money are expended on build- 
ings, wherein neither the one nor the other has been 
considered, an injury has been done to art which 
cannot easily be remedied, 








ALONE. 


Ort ‘mid the crowd the earnest heart droops lonely, 
And feels self-isolation is To Bg; 

In holy calm Heaven’s music soundeth only, 
True solitude’s the soul’s best company ; 


God and the soul Alone, 


Sach is no selfish, cold, misanthrope madness, 





The gloomy veil of disappointed pride,— 


But spirit’s converse with its own deep gladness, 
Shnnning the throng, with God himself to bide, 
All-loving tho’ Alone. 
Well do I love bright eves with mirth full-gleaming, 
Happy kin-souls re-echoing guileless glee; 
And if heart e’er was cheered by love’s smiles beaming, 
Earth’s heavenliest bliss have been such smiles to me, 





A With one fair form Alone, 
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Still noteless would I track the silent river 
That sweeps in beauty to its ocean rest, 


Whispering the thoughtful soul to glass heaven ever, 
Deep, pure, and bright, as doth its own calm breast, 
Looking to heaven Alone. 


I love to seek, deep in some pathless wildwood, 


Scenes that remake worn man once more the boy ; 
Woods, young for age, bring back the bliss of childhood, 
And thrill man’s breast with more than childhood’s joy, 
In their green depths Alone. 


When midnight’s sable mantle hath enshrouded 


The struggling world, and given the toil-worn sleep; 
When the winged soul, by day’s dull cares unclouded, 
Burns the high heaven of glorious thought to sweep, 


O, I would be Alone, 


Then rise the mighty spirits of dead ages, 
In silent glory circling me around— 
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With poets, prophets, heroes, saints, and sages, 
Whose hallowed utterance wakes the soul's profound; 
Say, world—am I Alone ? 
A silver voice with joy no more is ringing, 
Her fond eyes, lustreless, have sought death’s gloom; 
Now winds, like mourning hearts, her dirge are singing, 
And, as with tears, I seek her hallowed tomb, 
O, I would be Alone. 


While fleeting years, like foambells ceaseless crowding, 
Float to the silent sea eternity, 
Man’s mirth and madness in its depths enshrouding, 
Would’st brace life’s bark to sail that shoreless sea ? 
Live with thy soul Alone, 


Poor life, with all thy griefs, joys, loves, hates, blending, 
And all thy pride, how mean when death draws aigh ; 
Yet priceless life—path to the life unending, 
Thou art my all to front eternity ; 
Immortal pilgrim to the land unknown, 
Live, die, for heaven and fellow-souls Alone ! 


W.T. R, 





TO AN 


Waar vision o’er my startled eye 
Breaks strange as omen in the sky, 
Painting in lines of deepest light 
Its image on the mem’ry’s sight ? 


A forehead high and pale, 
O’er curtain’d with a veil 
Of tresses, black as cloud 
Asleep upon the shroud 
Of snow that sheets the hill, 
When winter's calm and chill. 
Darker than raven wings, 
The hyacinthine rings, 
Droop o’er the blanched bed 
As mourning for the dead. 
No ruby streamlets streak 
That pallid stony cheek. 
Can aught of life be there 
When all’s so deadly fair? 
Two jetty orbs that gleam 
Light living as the beam 
From yonder sable stream, 
Murmuring in sun-lit dream. 
Bright avenues of Mystery, 
Clear mirrors of Infinity, 
Revealing deep behind 
The twilight world of mind, 
Where Fancy sits enshrined, 
Where vulgar souls in gloom 
Start back as from the tomb, 
And genius only eyes 
Stars in the ebon skies, 
Isles beaconed on the seas, 
Rocked with the midnight breeze, 
As through the dreamy light 
He strains his eager sight 
To pierce the shades that there 
Shimmer through the mazy air. 


Why is that noble brow so pale? 
Why hangs so sad that mourning veil? 


UNKNOWN. 


| 








Why rays so fixed that solemn eye 
Where light and darkness blended lie? 
Methinks that brow the sky of thought 
With wintry tempests overwrought, 
A lonely strand, all whitened o’er 
With ocean’s everlasting hoar, 
A chalky cliff that proudly keeps | 
Within their bed the swelling deeps. 
Death must in many ghastly forms 
Have ridden on that spirit’s storms 
Marbling with his baleful sweep 
That high, majestic, albine steep. 
Methinks those locks that darkly flow, 
Sad emblems of that spirit’s woe, 
Methinks that eye so bright and still 
Is looking out with pilot-skill 
Upon the battling clouds of ill, 
To catch the first faint streaks that rise, 
Fair harbingers of tranquil skies, 
; Within that snowy brow 
See, life is stirring now— 
The sable curtain shakes— 
Divinity awakes ; 
The moveless coaly eye 
Rolls wild with ecstacy. 
“ Mysterious being!”—as I spoke, 
The strange illusion instant broke; 
It melted into viewless air, 
And all was void unimaged there. 
Awhile I hung in troubled mood 
Where late that form had palely stood, 
Lost in wildering fruitless strife 
To know the mystery of life. 
O that some angel would unrol 
The magic-lettered my«tie scroll 
That bears the story of that soul! 
What problems then might be resolved, 
What light from deepest dark evolved! 





~~ 


There, there, at last, perchance, we'd find ' 
The clue to all the maze of mind, “IBD, 





et 


ee, 
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A NIGHT IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF DERWENT WATER. 


For the next century we fear the annalist of pe- 
destrianism will have but few materials to work 
upon. With benevolent consideration we shall 
therefore furnish him with a feat we were honoured 
to achieve in the summer of last year. After 
spending a night on the banks of Windermere, at 
about 8 o’clock in the morning of a beautiful but 
somewhat sultry day in June, we set out on foot 
from Bowness, intending, if possible, to reach Kes- 
wick, in the twilight. From our starting place tg 
Ambleside, the road presents a variety of noble pro- 
spects, both of the lake and the circumjacent 
scenery. The unbroken quietude that slept on 
every object; the aspect of perfect repose that sat 
upon “the river-lake,” and the gigantic heights 
glassed in its transparency—induced a placid calm 
upon the spirit, and ameliorated the heart with 
profitable reflection. Suddenly the neighbouring 
hills rung out their echoes in a deafening continu- 
ous peal—shattering sounds broke unwelcomely 
over the lake, and drowned the cadences of the 
waterfalls, that had only served to voice the silence 
and proclaim its presence. We looked and listened; 
we could scarcely credit our senses, A grim 
black monster was seen vomiting forth volumes of 
dunnest smoke that darkened the deep blue of 
the sky, rushing torturingly through the bosom of 
the lake, breaking into fragments the watery mir- 
ror with the remorseless dash of its iron wings as 
the sun glared indignantly from his throne upon 
his broken and distorted image. It was freighted 
with a cargo of well-dressed people, who, from their 
unnatural conduct, ought to have been behind the 


counter, at the exchange, or lounging away the | 


morning on their ottomans in town, instead of reck- 
lessly marring the natural features and disturbing 
the tranquillity of this quiet region, To relieve, as 
it should seem, the tedium of the excursion, a large 
band of musicians poured a hoarse clangor from 
their brazen-throated instruments, startling echo 
with unwonted violence from her peaceful retreats, 
where the wild notes of the cascade, the blended 
harmony of melodious birds, and the shrill shriek of 
the mountain spirit, were alone congenial. The 
romance of a tour among the lakes is sadly inter- 
rupted by these painful tokens of a money-loving 
age, and a matter-of-fact world. The steamboat 
proprietors, and the prosaic parties that contribute 
to their support, have unquestionably the impres- 
sion that nature has so few charms, that of herself 
she is insufficient to afford any real recreation and 
enjoyment. They don’t believe the poet when he 
says—‘“ Thou mad’st all nature beauty to his eye 
and music to his ear.” Her beauty must be im- 
proved and supplemented, to suit the temper and 
tastes of the age; her pellucid specula must be 
broken, and shivered and smashed to powdery 
spray by the tormenting wheels of a thundering 
steamboat; her clear cloudless sky and lustrous sun 
must be agreeably relieved by a smutty tinge of in- 
fernal smoke, to remind the manufacturing and 


commercial tourists of the charming impervious || 














lerassitude that oppresses and begrims the calj- 


ginous atmosphere of Leeds or Glasgow. Her 
music, too, must be mended ; her melodious birds, 
her vocal cataracts, her quiet singing brooks, and 
all the wild and wayward strains of her spiritual 
harp, must join in concert with the stunning roar 
of trumpets, fifes, and drums, before these worthy 
and enlightened people can derive any pleasure 
from her sights and sounds, and force themselves 
into such tame furiousness as to ejaculate, with a 
pseudo-poetical obstreperousness, “‘ How pretty !” 
‘* Come now, that’s well got up!” 

It has long struck us, and our visit to these districts 
greatly strengthened the conviction, that mountain 
and lake scenery should, if possible, be witnessed 
alone. A like-minded companion may do very well for 
some time, but even of him you may tire and wish 
sincerely a solitary hour, to expose yourself, without 
restraint, to the soliciting influences around you. 
An incident occurred during a tour through the 
Western Highlands of Scotland which corroborat- 
ed our opinion, and determined finally our resolau- 
tion always to travel in such a country alone. In 
passing through Edinburgh we accidentally stum- 
bled on an individual with whom we had been very 
slightly acquainted at college. We knew him to 
be a vigorous student, but destitute of a scintilla- 
tion of fancy. Being informed of our route he pro- 
posed to accompany us. With some hesitation we 
consented. A very few hours’ mutual converse 
among the wilds of nature soon discovered the an- 
tagonism of our dispositions. A rupture seemed 
every moment inevitable. An occasion soon offer- 
ed, and the tie was immediately severed. We 
stood together on a bold craggy promontory com- 
manding a magnificent view of a beautiful loch, 
enriched with clusters of poetic associations, and 
encircled on all sides by mountains of great subli- 
mity and historical interest. The scene suggested 
silence and reverie. Absorbed in the wilderness of 
wonders, spirited upwards by an invisible but om- 
nipotent agency, no sound escaped us to indi- 
cate that we were not parts of the glorious whole. 
The solitude was perfect, the stillness unbroken— 
we could have heard even the measured beat of the 
muffled heart in its funeral march, had we not 
been exclusively occupied with the outer world. 
After a long pause of sacred communion, a voice, 
suddenly, with the most perfect sang froid, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ This is nice.’’ Scared, as if by a 
phantom’s hollow accents of terror, heard in the 
midst of a dream of bliss, away we sprang with the 
speed of an antelope, darted through bracken bush, 
prickly furze, and tangled brushwood, scaled with 
furious velocity the neighbouring heights, and, all 
breathless and exhausted, reached the mountains 
of Ben Dhu, where, far from the sacrilegious inter- 
locutor, we fortunately seized again the skirts of 
Nature, who had fled in indignation from her yio- 
lated sanctuary. “ L’dme se montre en peu,” says 
de Staél—here it was exemplified. Wea og 

To return: it was with feelings considerably 
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that we afterwards pursued our way to Am- 
bleside. It stands pleasantly at the northern ex- 
ity of Windermere, and affords some very fine 
views of the lake and itsenvirons. We then visited 
Rydal Mount, the residence of Wordsworth, whe, 
unfortunately for us, was engaged in certainly not | 
the most poetical, though, perhaps, the most ne-| 
cessary occupation in the world. In short, he was | 
at dinner, and therefore invisible. Having traced 
the valley of Grasmere, and placed its solitary | 
emerald isle and lake as gems in the cabinet of me- | 
mory, we ascended “the mighty Helvellyn,” where | 
the whole lacustrine tableau in a moment a pet 
tured itself indelibly upon the mind; and just as| 
the sun was sinking behind the western mountains, | 
we looked down upon Derwent Water and the lovely | 
vale of Keswick. Descending into the neat pictu- 
resque town where Southey spent some of his happiest 
and many of his saddestdays, and his sweetest strains 
were sung, we found the principal street dotted with 
groups of gossipping idlers keenly engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the various equipages that swept 
past from the eastern lakes, crammed with tourists— 
whether veritable or ostensible, we leave sud judice 
—of both sexes, of all grades, and of all ages, that | 
looked pleasant and amiable at sight of the substan- | 
tial hostelrie, where savoury viands and grateful be- 
verages awaited the clamant organ and the parched 
lip. The clit-clat-rat-a-tat of horses feet pattering 
down the sloping turnpike, and along the dusty 
street ; the jingle-jangle of harness, like the bells of 
a Swiss tambarine; the grumble-rumble-tumble of 
lambering chaises ; the smothered dull sound of pa- 
tent-springed private phaetons, mingled with the 
obstreperous vociferations of hostlers, understrap- 
pers, and uncombed urchins, clamorously bickering 
with one another as to who should ride the old hacks | 
to water—gave the mountain village quite an air of | 
bustle and activity, contrasting strangely with the | 
surrounding scenery. The verdant brow of Skid- 
daw, the meek mild lake over which a cloud rested, 
as well as the distant rugged wilds of Borrowdale, 
seemed to frown on the insensate intruders into their 
quiet domains, where the solitary traveller seems the 
only welcome visitant. The genius of the dark fells 
scowled horribly, but without the success of Di 
Gama’s apparition at the Cape ; for no one seemed 
to care a fiddle-pin whether he scowled or smiled. 
But the dissonance and din of bustling travellers, 
loquacious townspeople, and wrangling imps, soon 
ceased, and silence resumed her tranquil sway. We 
were alone in Keswick. None of the happy faces 
we had seen jauntily peering from the dashing ve- 
hicles, or watching their arrival from the windows 
of the Royal Oak and the Queen’s Head, had 
greeted us with a smile of recognition. We steod 
unnoticed and unknown, and we were really glad 
of it, though, in spite of all our enthusiasm, we ex- 
perienced a slight sinking of heart when we thought 
of entering the public room, where instruments, un- 
tuned by the invisible spirits of the scenery around, 
were playing harsh music. There we knew no 








creature cared for us; and the peculiar melodies, 
wild, stirring, plaintive, or soothing, which had been 
evoked from the viewless chords of our inner being 








daring that day’s journey, lingered so sweetly in 
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our ears, that, with our steps on the threshold of 
the inn, whence a jocund peal was ringing, wo 
paused, and suddenly 


» »“ We heard the trailling garments of the night 

Sweep through her marble halls ; 

We saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From her celestial walls; 

We felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er us from above, 

The calm, majestic presence of the night, 
As of the one we love.” 


The poetic genius of the place whispered— 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air : 
No cloud is there, nor speck, nor stain 
Blots the serene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory the majestic moon 
Kolls through the dark blue depths. 


How beautiful is night ” 
Another spirit continued— 


“ How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene, . . . 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness, 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So mild, so bright, so still.” 


With Eve, we then inquired— 


“ But wherefore all night long shine these? for whom 
This gorgeous sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes ?* 
True, 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


But is this scene of glory spread out for them alone? 
Can we not join their band, hymn the great Cre- 
ator, and “lift our thoughts to heaven”? A mo- 
ment, and we were decided to spend the night by 
the river, and the lake, and on the lonely sammit 
of the wild mountain. Pacing leisurely down the 
quiet street, where a solitary individual might still 
be seen, that 
“Eyed the blue vault, and blessed the useful light,” 


we reachéd its western extremity; and, hearing the 
river 
“ Making sweet music with the enamelled stones,” 

we turned our footsteps in that direction, and soon 
found ourselves on the banks of the Derwent. Long 
interlaced lines of brushwood fringed its. borders, 
and, in some places, denied easy access to its wa- 
ters. The moonbeam trembled. im silver on its 
wimpling wave, giving it the appearanceof the even- 
ing sky glittering with argent brightness through a 
stripe of forest trees. We wandered with the river, 
and listened attentively to its utterances. A feel- 
ing crept stealthily over us—a feeling we have often 
experienced, and which seems peculiarly the pro- 
duct of rivers, when no intervenient agencies deatroy 
or diminish their natural influences. a con- 
scious existence in the world of the f‘ture. We 
have elsewhere said that the genius of the cataract 
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For the next century we fear the annalist of pe- 
destrianism will have but few materials to work 
upon. With benevolent consideration we shall 
therefore furnish him with a feat we were honoured 
to achieve in the summer of last year. After 
spending a night on the banks of Windermere, at 
about 8 o’clock in the morning of a beautiful but 
somewhat sultry day in June, we set out on foot 
from Bowness, intending, if possible, to reach Kes- 
wick, in the twilight. From our starting place tg 
Ambleside, the road presents a variety of noble pro- 
spects, both of the lake and the circumjacent 
scenery. The unbroken quietude that slept on 
every object; the aspect of perfect repose that sat 
upon “the river-lake,” and the gigantic heights 
glassed in its transparency—induced a placid calm 
upon the spirit, and ameliorated the heart with 
profitable reflection. Suddenly the neighbouring 
hills rung out their echoes in a deafening continu- 
ous peal—shattering sounds broke unwelcomely 
over the lake, and drowned the cadences of the 
waterfalls, that had only served to voice the silence 
and proclaim its presence. We looked and listened; 
we could scarcely credit our senses. A grim 
black monster was seen vomiting forth volumes of 
dunnest smoke that darkened the deep blue of 
the sky, rushing torturingly through the bosom of 
the lake, breaking into fragments the watery mir- 
ror with the remorseless dash of its iron wings as 
the sun glared indignantly from his throne upon 
his broken and distorted image. It was freighted 
with a cargo of well-dressed people, who, from their 
unnatural conduct, ought to have been behind the 


counter, at the exchange, or lounging away the. 


morning on their ottomans in town, instead of reck- 
lessly marring the natural features and disturbing 
the tranquillity of this quiet region. To relieve, as 
it should seem, the tedium of the excursion, a large 
band of musicians poured a hoarse clangor from 
their brazen-throated instruments, startling echo 
with unwonted violence from her peaceful retreats, 
where the wild notes of the cascade, the blended 
harmony of melodious birds, and the shrill shriek of 
the mountain spirit, were alone congenial. The 
romance of a tour among the lakes is sadly inter- 
rupted by these painful tokens of a money-loving 
age, and a matter-of-fact world. The steamboat 
proprietors, and the prosaic parties that contribute 
to their support, have unquestionably the impres- 
sion that nature has so few charms, that of herself 
she is insufficient to afford any real recreation and 
enjoyment. They don’t believe the poet 
says—“ Thou mad’st all nature beauty to his eye 
and music to his ear.” Her beauty must be im- 
proved and supplemented, to suit the temper and 
tastes of the age; her pellucid specula must be 
broken, and shivered and smashed to powdery 
spray by the tormenting wheels of a thundering 
steamboat; her clear cloudless sky and lustrous sun 
must be agreeably relieved by a smutty tinge of in- 
fernal smoke, to remind the manufacturing and 
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commercial tourists of the charming impervious, 
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lerassitade that oppresses and begrims the cali. 


ginous atmosphere of Leeds or Glasgow. Her 
music, too, must be mended ; her melodious birds, 
her vocal cataracts, her quiet singing brooks, and 
all the wild and wayward strains of her spiritual 
harp, must join in concert with the stunning roar 
of trumpets, fifes, and drums, before these worthy 
and enlightened people can derive any pleasure 
from her sights and sounds, and force themselves 
into such tame furiousness as to ejaculate, with a 
pseudo-poetical obstreperousness, “‘ How pretty!” 
‘¢ Come now, that’s well got up!” 

It has long struck us, and our visit to these distri¢ts 
greatly strengthened the conviction, that mountain 
and lake scenery should, if possible, be witnessed 
alone. A like-minded companion may do very well for 
some time, but even of him you may tire and wish 
sincerely a solitary hour, to expose yourself, without 
restraint, to the soliciting influences around you, 
An incident occurred during a tour through the 
Western Highlands of Scotland which corroborat- 
ed our opinion, and determined finally our resolu- 
tion always to travel in such acountry alone. In 
passing through Edinburgh we accidentally stum- 
bled on an individual with whom we had been very 
slightly acquainted at college. We knew him to 
be a vigorous student, but destitute of a scintilla- 
tion of fancy. Being informed of our route he pro- 
posed to accompany us. With some hesitation we 
consented. A very few hours’ mutual converse 
among the wilds of nature soon discovered the an- 
tagonism of our dispositions. A rupture seemed 
every moment inevitable. An occasion soon offer- 
ed, and the tie was immediately severed. We 
stood together on a bold craggy promontory com- 
manding a magnificent view of a beautiful loch, 
enriched with clusters of poetic associations, and 
encircled on all sides by mountains of great subli- 
mity and historical interest. The scene suggested 
silence and reverie. Absorbed in the wilderness of 
wonders, spirited upwards by an invisible but om- 
nipotent agency, no sound escaped us to indi- 
cate that we were not parts of the glorious whole. 
The solitude was perfect, the stillness unbroken— 
we could have heard even the measured beat of the 
muffled heart in its funeral march, had we not 
been exclusively occupied with the outer world. 
After a long pause of sacred communion, a voice, 
suddenly, with the most perfect sang froid, ex- 
‘‘This is nice.’’ Scared, as if by a 
phantom’s hollow accents of terror, heard in the 
midst of a dream of bliss, away we sprang with the 
speed of an antelope, darted through bracken bush, 
prickly furze, and tangled brushwood, scaled with 
furious velocity the neighbouring heights, and, all 
breathless and exhausted, reached the mountains 
of Ben Dhu, where, far from the sacrilegious inter- 
locutor, we fortunately seized again the skirts of 
Nature, who had fled in indignation from her yio- 
lated sanctuary. “ L’dme se montre en peu,” Bays 
de Staél—here it was exemplified. , 

To return: it was with feelings considerably 
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chafed that we afterwards pursued our way to Am- 
bleside. It stands pleasantly at the northern ex- 

ity of Windermere, and affords some very fine 
views of the lake and itsenvirons. We then visited 





Rydal Mount, the residence of Wordsworth, who, | 
upfortunately for us, was engaged in certainly not) 
the most poetical, though, perhaps, the most ne-| 
cessary occupation in the world. In short, he was | 
at dinner, and therefore invisible. Having traced 
the valley of Grasmere, and placed its solitary | 
emerald isle and lake as gems in the cabinet of me- 
mory, we ascended “ the mighty Helvellyn,” where 
the whole lacustrine tableau in a moment depic- 
tured itself indelibly upon the mind; and just as 
the sun was sinking behind the western mountains, 
we looked down upon Derwent Water and the lovely 
vale of Keswick. Descending into the neat pictu- 
resque town where Southey spent some of his happiest 
and many of his saddest days, and his sweetest strains 
were sung, we found the principal street dotted with 
groups of gossipping idlers keenly engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the various equipages that swept 
past from the eastern lakes, crammed with tourists— 
whether veritable or ostensible, we leave sud judice 
—of both sexes, of all grades, and of all ages, that 
looked pleasant and amiable at sight of the substan- 
tial hostelrie, where savoury viands and grateful be- 
verages awaited the clamant organ and the parched 
lip. The clit-clat-rat-a-tat of horses feet pattering 
down the sloping turnpike, and along the dusty 
street ; the jingle-jangle of harness, like the bells of 
a Swiss tambarine; the grumble-rumble-tumble of 
lambering chaises ; the smothered dull sound of pa- 
tent-springed private phaetons, mingled with the 
obstreperous vociferations of hostlers, understrap- 
pers, and uncombed urchins, clamorously bickering 
with one another as to who should ride the old hacks 
to water—gave the mountain village quite an air of 
bustle and activity, contrasting strangely with the | 
surrounding scenery. The verdant brow of Skid- 
daw, the meek mild lake over which a cloud rested, 
as well as the distant rugged wilds of Borrowdale, 
seemed to frown on the insensate intruders into their 
quiet domains, where the solitary traveller seems the 
only welcome visitant. The genius of the dark fells 
scowled horribly, but without the success of Di 
Gama’s apparition at the Cape; for no one seemed 
to care a fiddle-pin whether he scowled or smiled. 
But the dissonance and din of bustling travellers, 
loquacious townspeople, and wrangling imps, soon 
ceased, and silence resumed her tranquil sway. We 
were alone in Keswick. None of the happy faces 
we had seen jauntily peering from the dashing ve- 
hicles, or watching their arrival from the windows 
of the Royal Oak and the Queen’s Head, had 
greeted us with a smile of recognition. We stood 
unnoticed and unknown, and we were really glad 
of it, though, in spite of all our enthusiasm, we ex- 
perienced a slight sinking of heart when we thought 
of entering the public room, where instruments, un- 
tuned by the invisible spirits of the scenery around, 
were playing harsh music. There we knew no 
creature cared for us; and the peculiar melodies, 
wild, stirring, plaintive, or soothing, which had been 
evoked from the viewless chords of our inner being 








during that day’s journey, lingered so sweetly in 
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our ears, that, with our steps on the threshold of 
the inn, whence a jocund peal was ringing, wo 
paused, and suddenly 


“We heard the trailling garments of the night 

Sweep through her marble halls; 

We saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From her celestial walls; 

We felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er us from above, 

The calm, majestic presence of the night, 
As of the one we love.” 


The poetic genius of the place whispered— 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air : 
No cloud is there, nor speck, nor stain 
Blots the serene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory the majestic moon 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 


How beautiful is night ” 


Another spirit continued— 


“ How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene, . . . 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness, 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So mild, so bright, so still.” 


With Eve, we then inquired— 
“ But wherefore all night long shine these? for whom 
This gorgeous sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes ?* 


True, 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


But is this scene of glory spread out for them alone? 
Can we not join their band, hymn the great Cre- 
ator, and “lift our thoughts to heaven”? A mo- 


'|ment, and we were decided to spend the night by 


the river, and the lake, and on the lonely sammit 
of the wild mountain. Pacing leisurely down the 
quiet street, where a solitary individual might still 
be seen, that 

“Fyed the blue vault, and blessed the useful light,” 


we reachéd its western extremity; and, hearing the 
river 
“ Making sweet music with the enamelled stones,” 


we turned our footsteps in that direction, and soon 
found ourselves on the banks of the Derwent.. Long 
interlaced lines of brushwood fringed its. borders, 
and, in some places, denied easy access to its wa- 
ters. The moonbeam trembled, in silver on. its 
wimpling wave, giving it the appearanceof the even- 
ing sky glittering with argent brightness through a 
stripe of forest trees. We wandered with the river, 
and listened attentively to its utterances. A feel- 
ing crept stealthily over us—a feeling we have often 
experienced, and which seems peculiarly the pro- 
duct of rivers, when no intervenient agencies destroy 
or diminish their natural influences, I acon- 
scious existence in the world of the ne. We 
have elsewhere said that the genius of the cataract 
is retrospective ; we add, the genius of the river is 
prospective. Surrendering ourselves to. the sway. 
of the former, we feel no inclination te.searisto 
the possible and the future; what, and 
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which this predicted result is to be accomplished, 
This is a legitimate question, and one which 
nius often leaves unanswered, or but partially re. 


is not, usurps the imagination, while, on the con- 
trary, under the impulse of the latter, our thoughts 





naturally roll onwards with the rolling river, and 


lose themselves in the ocean of eternity. What 
shall be, but is not, claims the dominion of the soul. | 
Along the banks of that suggestive river, we mused 
on the fate that might await usin the coming scenes | 
of the great drama of existence, and the develop- | 
ing destiny of the world. At that moment, the 
crumbling thrones and melting dynastiesof the Con- | 
tinent seemed to augur a speedy consummation. | 
The majestic river of life was apparently approach- | 
ing the termination of its course. A new era ap-| 
peared about to arise upon the earth. We seemed 


solved. Statesmen, political economists, philoso. 


_phers of every name, educationists, white, grey, and 
black, have each proposed a different instrument 


and a different theory—all have been more or less 


‘tried, and all have more or less failed. The only 
illustrious exception is the scheme which the en- 


lightened Christian philanthropist, in obedience to 
the dictates of infallible truth, has fearlessly pro- 
mulgated. He has declared that the principles of 
the Bible, the great truths of the New Testament, 
the sacred doctrines, and the hallowing ethics of 


to have reached the confines of the hour destined to the inspired volume, are alone the mighty levers 
herald the doom and regeneration, the death and ||adapted and destined to upheave the institutes 
the life, of humanity. If that hour has not yet of error and ignorance, to hurl the stately systems 
arrived, may we not believe it is swiftly advancing? of superstition into undistinguishable ruin, to over- 

The convulsions of society, multiplying in num- | throw the blood-based thrones of tyrants, and to 
ber and violence, will not retard it. They are its, destroy with irresistible convulsion the last remnants 
infallible forerunners, the preparatory movements cf | and the lowest strata of established despotism. But 
that power that shall achieve the complete and final || these principles, it is maintained, are not merely ne- 
renovation of the world. We look with no scepti-|' gative—they are omnipotently positive. Not only 
cal eye upon the threatening aspect of European| have they power to expel all false maxims in reli- 
affairs. Through the darkness of the gathering | gion, morals, and politics, from the world—they have 
tempest we discern the harbingers of tranquil skies. _|also power to substitute in their stead a code of 
We look with the eye of calm, assured hope upon || truths, a system of morals constituting a kingdom 


the vessel freighted with the best interests of hu-| 
manity, tossing, reeling, creaking, and shuddering 
to her centre under the angry swell of the furious 
waters; for we behold, sitting at her helm, a skill. 
ful pilot who, though invisible to sense, will guide 
her in safety to the haven of rest, where man’s 
brightest hopes shall all be fulfilled, and his ideal | 
of social elevation more than realised. The deso- 
lation of the hurricane is the prelude of fertility; | 
the agitations of society, the heralds of a glorious 
millenium. Rage on, then, ye wrathful waters;) 
rock tempestuously the fragile, shivering ship ; how] | 





and shriek, ye baleful blasts, and tear her canvas | 
into shreds ; thunder, ye grimelouds, upon her groan- | 


ing timbers, dart your forked lightnings through her 
shrouds, and rend her spars of oak into splintered | 
fragments—for confusion yet shall hear a voice, | 
and wild uproar stand ruled, and the shattered bark 
shall ride once more as proudly on the subject 
waves as when launched at first from her mighty 


i] 


of liberty, righteousness, and peace. 

| We left the banks of the stream deeply moved, 
and with nerves more tensely strung to enter 
the arena of life. This is one of the many pre- 
‘cious fruits of meditative solitude. We there 
drink in those generous thoughts, those lofty aspi- 
rations, that dilate the soul, swell it with unut- 
'terable longings after higher good, and stimulate 
all the dormant energies of the intellectual and 
moral being into invincible action in the cause of 
humanity. The clock struck one as we re-entered 
the precincts of Keswick. ‘“ Night’s sepulchre” was 
full—no breathing thing was to be seen. Silence, 
that meetest emblem of death, sat in undisturbed 
sovereignty upon the habitations of men, Sleep is 
awful ! 


“Tis as the general pulse of life stood still, 
And Nature made a panse.” 


But the pulse stands not still—Nature makes no 
pause—the pulse beats onwards to the grave—Na- 


builder's hand, and hailed by the joyful shout of the|| ture hastens silently along her “dim and perilous 
sons of God and the song of the morning stars. We||way’’ to the hour when she shall shake into dis- 
feel a strange delight even in the prospect of min-|\solution. Miserable mankind, and miserable crea- 
gling with the clashing elements out of which this| tures, were this the termination of your existence ! 
glorious event ia te spring. Action, action is our) But no; as this night of inactive slumber shall be 
watchword. We are here not to dream, but to live| succeeded by a day of vital activity, so shall the 
—not to idle, but to /abour—not to loiter, but to! gloom of the grave and the darkness of a judged 





march, to pant, to pray for the hour of man’s full! world depart before the dawn of an eternal light, ° 


stature, for the day of perfected humanity. The! the advent of an endless life. Sleep is awful, but 
period of adolescence is past—we are on the verge || to most it is the sweetest boon that nature can be- 


of maturity. We have already borne “the banner 
with the strange device” through wildering snow 
and falling avalanches; let us grasp it still, with 
the energy of death, and shout, ‘* Excelsior!” But 
it may be said, this is all good, delightful, desirable; 
but instead of bodying forth the future in these 
shapings which imagination may mould and clothe 
with a vestment of illusive enchantment, present us 





with the great engines, the positive principles by 


stow. Strange that oblivion should be so gratefal. 
Why isitso? The consciousness of existence, foreed 
upon man rather by sorrow than by joy, is, in his 
| present imperfect condition, the great burden under 
'which he groans. Anything, therefore, that re- 
lieves the sense of being is welcome. How few can 
endure to feel that they exist !—how few ean volan- 
tarily dash the cup of oblivion from their lips, and 
invite the full consciousness of present actual being! 
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How few can combat successfully the temptation to 
drink, when the waters of Lethe flow at their feet ! 

he earth surely labours under some mortal ma- 
lady. Till this curse be removed, till this malady 
be healed, man shall never rejoice in his existence, } 
he shall never bless the day of his birth. At pre- 
sent, his happiness seems chiefly, or wholly, negative. 
The forgetfulness of what he is, where he is going, 
and what he is to become, seems to constitute the 
sum of his blessedness. The steady, fixed effort to 
resolve these problems, generates, in most cases, | 
melancholy, disappointment, and despair, and| 
serves only to aggravate the mystery in which they | 
naturally stand enveloped. Baffled in the attempt, | 
he retires spiritless, hopeless, bewildered, and un- || 
done. He yields to the craving of his nature after | 
rest of some kind. He flies to excitement by day, | 
partly to revelry and partly to sleep by night, | 
that now by maddening mental intoxication, and_| 
now by deadening insensibility, he may secure an} 
utter oblivion of the past and of the future; and) 
thus, like the fleet ostrich, with its head beneath its | 
wing, he tries to realise his safety, when the rush- | 
ing hunter dashes remorselessly upon his prey, and | 
strikes it at a blow into the dust of death. Some} 
few strong spirits grapple successfully with these | 
momentous questions. Carrying along with them | 
the torch of revelation, the volume of conscience, | 
and the inscriptions of the outer world, they solve 
the mystic problem of life, and find 





“ The clue to all the maze of mind.” 


These, and these alone, court not sleep for its ob- 
iivion, but for its sweet, restoring influences, that 
they may feel more intensely that they are. 
Passing through the town from west to east, we| 
diverged to'the south, in the direction of the lake. | 





It is of an oblong form, nearly three miles in length, | 
a mile and a half in breadth, and interspersed with | 
five beautiful islands, The water is more transpa- | 
rent than that of any other mountain lake. In a| 
bright day, when the sun is flashing down through | 
its depths, balls of quartz and pieces of spar may | 
be distinctly seen, nearly twenty feet below the 
surface. This arises, we understand, from the pu- 
rity of its tributaries, which flow in channels of 
slate and granite. It is surrounded on all sides 
with towering mountains of every shape—pyra- 
midal, conical, semicircular, and nondescript—pre- 
senting all the varieties of Alpine scenery. Pen- 
nant very truthfully says :— 

“The two extremes of the lake afford the most discordant 
prospects. ‘The southern is a composition of all that is horrible. 
An immense chasm opens in the midst, whose entrance is divided 
by a rude conic hill, once topped with a castle, the habitation of 
the tyrant of the rocks; beyond, a series of broken mountainous 
crags soar one above the other, overshadowing the dark winding 
deeps of Borrowdale. But the opposite or northern view is, in 
all respects, a strong and beautiful contrast. Skiddaw shews its 
vast base, and, bounding all that part of the vale, rises gently to 
a height that sinks the neighbouring hills; opens a pleasing front, 
smooth and verdant, smiling over the country like a generous 
lord; while the fells of Borrowdale frown over it like a hardened 


tyrant.” 

No tourist has given a more graphie description 
than this veteran traveller of the last century. He 
saw it, however, only by day. In moonlight its 


|| tract and fill the eye with beauty. 








features are wonderfully transformed. The lake, 
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studded with the bright circlets of the sky, lies like 
an expanse of molten silver ; the groves that fringe 
the skirts of the mountains appear like sable plumes 
whitened with the frost of winter; the cliffs, that 
béetle ruggedly over the shining wave, smile, like 
grim warriors viewing from their watch-towers the 
quietude and beauty of the land they guard ; the 
islands look like mocha-stones chased in the finest 
silver. Every bay and headland suggests some 
pleasing fancy. The whole scene is invested with 
a mantle of enchantment. When we arrived on 
its banks, by some fortunate chance a little skiff lay 
unmoored, as if the goddess of the lake invited us 
to visit her watery home. In a few minutes we 
sped right into the middle, beyond the shadows of 
the mountains. As we skimmed smoothly along 
the illumined path, Southey’s beautiful epitaph on 
“Emma” came vividly to recollection, Fancy 
brought back that fair ‘ beloved and lovely being,” 
as she plied her little skiff on the same lake— 
“ Nymph-like, amid that glorious solitude, 
A heavenly presence, gliding in her joy.” 

We have little sympathy with Southey’s greater ef- 
forts, such as “Roderick” and “‘Madoc.”’ The poetry 
is often poor, and the interest feebly sustained. His 
“ inscriptions,’ however, are real gems ; each con- 
tains a beautiful thoughtarrayed in choicest drapery, 
and gleaming with the light of true poetic genius, 
As we sailed along, now glancing at the stars 
above, and now at the stars below, we remem- 
bered the exquisite line, “ Ye stars, which are the 
poetry of heaven,” and asked a solution of it. Two 
reasons appeared to justify the sentiment. Of all 
objects the stars are the loveliest, and of all objects 
they are the most mysterious. Of all hues, from 
the ruby Mars to the sapphire Hesperus, they at- 
Radiant with 
brightest and purest light, they are nevertheless 


‘|invested with an impenetrable aliquid ignotum, 


which furnishes ample materials for the shapings 
of imagination. Beauty and mystery must always 
be poetry, and thus ‘‘ the stars are the poetry of hea- 
ven.”’ We had often looked enviously upon a light 
transparent cloud floating smoothly on the bosom 
of the moonlit air, and wished some power would 
wrialise us, that we might sail in that white-winged 
ship to explore the blue depths of the trackless 
ocean of universal ether. That night our wish 
seemed realised. Our little boat sailed like a 
fleeey cloud specking the clearness of the sky. 
We looked upwards, and beheld the moon navi- 
gating her nightly course through the blue serene 
gemmed with starry islands. We looked down. 
wards, and beheld another moon, sailing in another 
azure sea among other starry isles. Thus floating 
between two oceans, as in mid air, we steered along 
the radiant axis of the hollow sphere. Infinity 
opened around, and swallowed up the soul in its 
limitless amplitude. We now passed the island of 


St. Herbert, where the venerable priest and confes- 
sor mourned the absence of his bosom friend, St. 
Cuthbert, and prayed that Heaven might grant a 
simultaneous. death; 


“ While o'er the lake the cataract of Lowdore 
Pealed to his orisons.” 


Nearing Lowdore Inn, we heard distinctly the 
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roar of the waterfall mingling its wild voice with! 
the softer music of the small cascades. We made) 
for the strand, and, hoisting our boat, sat down) 
on the variegated stones that had been kissed into 
polished beauty by the enamoured lake. Disen-| 
tangled from former fancies, the panorama pre- | 
sented its objects in novel and different aspects. | 
With our eye on the moon, that still rolled in| 
beauty through the firmament, though shaded at 
intervals by patches of heavy clouds, the followi ing 
lines were suggested, and, aided by her lamp, we 
pencilled them in our note-book, which the reader 


will perhaps pardon us for inserting :-— 


The moon, that looks serenely from the sky, 
Shedding her holy light upon a sleeping world— 
Like the meek countenance of a mother 
Benignly bending o’er her cradled child, 

Radiant with visions of his future fame— 
Borrows her lustre from another’s light, 

And modest walks in glory not her own. 

So all that’s great, and beautiful, and good, 

In fortune, birth, and genius, that adorns 

The sons of men, flows from the fount of God ; 
Like that fair moon, o’ershadowed with eclipse, 
Investing yonder silvered lake with gloom, 

And every glittering hill with sudden night, 

The stealing shadow of Adversity 

Obscures the brightness of Prosperity, 

The beaming eye of soaring genius, 

And humbles in the dust the pride of man! 

But, see! the dim disastrous shade departs ; 
Slowly it glides from off the shining disc. 
Appears again the moon, with brighter face, 
Joyous to re-view her beauteous form 

Mirror’d from radiant river, stream, and rill, 
And this fair glass of Derwent. O’er the woods 
And mountains dim, her argent robe she throws, 
Smooths, with renewed delight, her jewelled path, 
And renders homage to her unseen Lord. 

So have I known Misfortune pass from man, 

And darkness from tle eclipsed eye of mind! 
They brighter beamed than if they had not known 
The shadows of a deep Calamity ; 

Their honours carried lowlier than before ; 
Valued more truly all that they posess’d ; 

And published louder to the world around 

That God, and God alone, is all in all! 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


But the night was wearing, and, after a hasty 
glance at the cataract, which presented no very 
remarkable appearance, as the recent drought. 
had considerably lessened its supplies, we began 
to ascend an almost perpendicular mountain that. 
grimly frowned over the southern extremity of the 
lake. We were somewhat jaded before leaving 
the boat, but the invincible energy of will triumphed 
over the lassitude of nature. In a short time we! 
were seated on a rocky projection, looking out, like 
a castaway from his raft, upon the billowy sea of) 
Borrowdale. The day still lingered behind the. 
mountains. It was a moment of. awful loneliness, | 
Surrounded by such gigantic masses of matter, | 
“the fragments of an earlier world,’ and far re- | 


moved from kindred and acquaintance, we felt 
powerfully our ineffable insignificance, our helpless | | 
| 


impotence. 


Death might here blow us from the 
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tree of life like a leaf of the forest; and who would 
care to note our fall among the heaps of withered 
foliage with which the world is strewed! And yet 
we trust some eye would moisten as it missed ug 
from the spray. None is so lonely.as te be utterly 
alone. And He, without whose permission a spar., 
row cannot fall, will never withdraw his care from 
the humblest of his creatures. Sad, sweet thoughts 
like these were beginning to steal over the soul,, 
when the sudden bleat of a stray member of the 
flock, which had approached unobserved, startled 
us like the voice of a spirit. Being much ex. 
cited by the previous sights and sounds of the 
night, we were struck with a kind of panic, 
and sped away across the mountains, till the. 
majestic orb of day, slowly ascending above the 
wavy horizon, arrested our flying footsteps. It 
was a glorious sight, and amply repaid us for all. 
our toil. Strangely delighted with everything we 
had seen, and heard, and felt, we quietly picked our 
way down the steeps, sprang into our boat, and soon 
arrived again at Keswick, just as the worthy, 
people were opening their window-shutters to the. 
morning sun. As we have nearly exhausted our 
space, we must tell the remainder of our story ina 
few words. After getting a little refreshment, we. 
started, staff in hand, for Carlisle. We took an 
unusual but romantic route. Skirting Skiddaw 
on the west, and the eastern shore of Bassen-. 
thwaite water, we crossed the Caldbeck Fells, and 
recruited by a comfortable snooze on Jacob’s pillow, 
in a desolate part of the road, just as eight o'clock 
sounded from the cathedral, weary, foot-sore, but 
happy, we entered the ancient city of Carlisle, 
where we determined to remain a few days to re- 
cover from the fatigues of our pedestrian excursions. 
Between Bowness and Carlisle, we could not have 


'|travelled less than seventy miles, certainly no 


mean distance, when the nature of the route is 


||taken into consideration. 


A word in fine : we have often been asked whe- 
ther we would adjudge the palm to the English or 
the Scottish lakes¢ The question, though often 
put, is a very absurd one. We have uniformly re-. 
plied, both are best. The two tadleauz are dis- 


| tinguished by peculiar characteristics, calculated to 


afford gratificatien to the same mind in different. 


'|moods, or to different individuals of dissimilar in- 


tellectual type. As both of these regions possess. 


|large tracts remarkable alike for sublimity and 


beauty, though in the one the former and in the 
other the latter predominates, a chastened taste 
for quict loveliness, slightly interspersed. with rug- 
ged sternness, will conduct us to Windermere ard . 
Ullswater; and a high relish for wildered grandeur, 


| sparscly relieved by soft attractions, will suggest 


a visit to Lochlomond or Loch-awe; while a mind 
capable of revelling with equal delight among both, 
will enjoy the Lakes of England and the Lochs of 
Scotland in the same degree of perfection. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A CEMETERY; OR, THE RUSSIAN DROSHKI DRIVER. 


.Twene are few persons in the world who cannot | 
recall to theiz imaginations some moment of their | 
life laden with inexpressible terror, the bare recol- | 
jection of which agitates them more than did per- 


haps the very incidents themselves, however terrible | | 


they may have been. ‘The shock which the system 
receives in the hour of great danger sometimes 
deadens the force of perception. But in taking a 
calm survey of the past, when we conjure up our 
feelings over again, when we re-enact the incidents, 
when we pile up probabilities and possibilities, a cold 
tremor rans through our veins, and we are appalled 
at the imaginary termination of the catastrophe we 
are engaged in contemplating. 

Six years have passed since the event I am about 
to relate took place, and yet I never recall it with- 
outa shudder. I try to chase the recollection of it 
away. luseevery expedient to banish the remem- 
brance, and yet there it stands stamped upon my 
memory, an ineffaceable blot. Relating it to an- 
other person, perhaps I may be unable to impress 
upon him the whole horror of my mind, which re- 
ceived severer shocks during the lapse of a few hours 
than it ever did in the course of my whole life. 
Only one night of terror! but in those protracted 
hours what revulsions of feeling—fear, disgust, 
horror—all rapidly succeeded each other. I am 
compelled to collect my faculties while I write. The 
remembrance causes me to tremble even now. Iam 
only a woman, however, and men, with their strong 
powers of mind, may probably smile at the intensity 
of my fears. Let them, however, only place them- 
selves, in imagination, in my position—young, 
friendless, in a new country—and they will make 
many allowances. I must, however, at once plunge 
into my story. 

I was born at Berlin, of a large family, and cir- 
eumstances, which I may not explain, having broken 
down our fortunes, and shattered the foundation of 
one of the noblest houses in the city, we were com- 
pelled to separate, and earn our own bread. Death 
overtook my father in the midst of his prosperity, 
and the suddenness with which it arrived prevented 
him from settling his affairs. It came, however, 
and with it misery to our house. But why dwell 
upon these unhappy scenes? ‘They are too painful 
to revive, farther than to form the reason of my se- 
paration from my family. We were four sisters, 
and I was the youngest. I had received a good 
education, and being an especial favourite at home, 
the necessity of going forth into the world, in 
search of my own livelihood, was looked upon with 
sorrow. With tears in my eyes, I begged them to 
look with cheerfulness on the plan of my assisting 
to retrieve the falling fortunes of my family. leven 
felt proud of the prospect of exertion, and when the 
determination was at last arrived at that I should 
seek a position as governess in some family, | hailed 
it with joy. Iremember how we discussed these 
things, sitting round our blazing fire in the twilight. 
My widowed mother, half tearfully, half smilingly, 











as it were, consoling herself with the promised ad- 
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vantages; and my sisters, now deprecating, now 
chiming in with the more brilliant portions of the 
plan. I fancy I can see the little flames dancing up 
and down, now illumining, now leaving the room in 
darkness, revealing the earnest faces and sombre 
figures of our mourning-clad family ; and I even 
seem to hear echoes of their voices as they sounded 
low but clear in the hush of the evening. 

A few weeks passed by without a prospect of any- 


'|thing, but at length a friend called upon us with the 


information that he had heard of a situation ina 
Russian family, residing in the environs of St. 
Petersburg, which, if I chose to accept, he had no 
doubt he could procure for me. There were many 
advantages attending it. Could I refuse? I un- 
hesitatingly resolved to go and seek my fortune in 
the Russian capital. The journey, of course, was 
a source of some anxiety to my mother, Necessity, 
however, soon reconciled her, and every preparation 
was made for my departure, but not without an 
internal dread, on my part, of the future. It was a 
new and sudden step this leaving home; and once 
that the excitement of getting ready and the pains 
of farewell-taking were over, 1 began to contemplate 
the dangers I was likely to encounter, the novelty 
of my position, my dwelling amongst strangers, my 
duties, and my fears of being found unequal to what 
was demanded of me. As long as I felt within the 
precincts of my own ccuntry my heart was sustained 
by the reflection. When, however, I arrived at 
Dantzic, where we halted for an hour, I walked 
up and down the streets with a feeling of much 
sadness. Quitting that town, I seemed to be about 
to break my last link with the home | was leaving 
for an indefinite period. I looked up through the 
solemn gloom of the streets towards the gables 
of the high, narrow houses, and on the projecting 
balconies saw little groups of neighbours and 
friends conversing together, with a feeling of envy. 
They were at home, but | was wandering away 
from it, becoming more and more conscious of the 
isolation of my position the farther | receded from 
my native Berlin. Little time for reflection was 
allowed me. We started once more, and at length 
reached the Russian borders, and, after going 
through the usual investigation at the Custom- 
house, continued our journey by night as well as 
day. Many of the incidents J encountered were so 
new to me that they impressed themselves strongly 
upon my memory. I remember seeking them as 4 
relief from my own thoughts, which were of that 
comfortless, uneasy kind which haunt usin moments 
when we are, as it were, hovering between two posi- 
tions—the home we have quitted and the new one we 
areabout toform. There is the regret of farewell still 
gnawing at our hearts; there is mingled with it the 
compensating feeling of hope, and also the uneasy 
dread with which unknown positions assail us. I 
felt I was so young to be at large in the world, 
Little glimpses of my journey linger on my reeol- 
lection. I remember near Britau beholding, as we 
crossed the bridge, a dense array of masted ships 
5 
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crammed close together, with their bowsprits pro- 
jecting far over the road ; on the other side were 
boats laden with corn, and groups of labourers 
lying in the open air, fast asleep, though the dew 


noticed the vegetation in its various stages. On 
some parts of our journey the willow was in full 
bloom, but on the road near Valk it was very back- 
ward. Tired asI was of my prolonged journey, the 
intelligence that we were in reality approaching 
the Russian capital was exceedingly weleome. My 
fellow-traveller pointed out to me the country seats, 
with their extensive gardens and shrubberies, as 
we passed along ; but, notwithstanding all the care 


and pains which had been bestowed upon them, they | 


séemed to me cold and desolate abodes. 
poplars and birch grew densely about the buildings, 
which were tasteful and opulent in the extreme. 
At length the great city appeared in sight, and I 
forgot everything in the feelings awakened by the 
pieturé, which was inexpressibly grand. Large 
buildings towered one above the other, stretching 
away in all directions, and a feeling of pride en- 
tered my heart when I thought how soon I was to 
be a dweller, at all events, near this magnificent 
city. The weather was beautiful, and the sun, 
streaming down from a cloudless sky, was reflected 
in numerous broad sheets of water scattered around 
in various directions. Evidences of wealth and 
opulence met my view the moment I entered St. 
Petersburg. I seemed stunned, however, by all I 
beheld—the throng of people, the large cold build- 
ings, the subdued look of some portions of the po- 
pulation. WhenI had quitted the travelling ve- 
hicle, with my portable trunk at my feet, and looked 
round in some hesitation as to what course to 
take, a fellow-traveller, hastily pointing to one of 
the streets diverging before me, bade me go in 
that direction, and I should be sure to meet with 
some droshki or other carriage to convey me to my 
destination. I thanked him, but should have thank- 
ed him a little more had he guided me through the 
great wilderness spreading before me. The tongue 
in which the people spoke was harsh, and sounded 
coldly on my ears after my own native language. 
I saw people hurry by : some cast a glance at me 
and passed on, wholly intent on their own affairs. 
Officers and soldiers went to and fro. Handsome 
carriages dashed rapidly by, and still I stood there 
hesitating what to do. I felt so helpless and igno- 
rant. 
journey. I had travelled all those dreary miles 
with strangers, but a bond of fellowship had 
been established between us from the fact of 
our being fellow-travellers, and I was under a kind 
of protection. Now they had all hurried away— 
they had forgotten the humble German governess ; 
and, perhaps, never again in the whole course of 
their existence did the recollection of the young 


girl they left standing with her travelling bag in| 


the midst of the crowded quay ever cross them. 
But I thought of them, nay, longed for the sound 
of their voice. I wanted their advice. 
asked it, it was true. A vague reproach arose in 
my heart for the want of interest they displayed. 


This was the most difficult portion of my | 
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I had not | 


I did not recollect that although all this was new | 
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to me, it was an everyday occurrence, perhaps, 
for a poor German girl to seek her fortunes as a go- 
verness, and to find herself desolate at the end of 
the journey. The tears sprang into my eyes, and, 


was falling heavily and the cold was intense. I/|| with a choking sensation in my throat, I took up 


my carpet-bag and bent my way along one of the 
large streets with a fine avenue of elms on either 
hand. 

Nobodylooked much at me, or if they did, the only 
reflection that occurred to them was, “ She is just 
arrived off a journey, any one may see that.’ And, 
truly, my close bonnet was, I dare say, somewhat 
dusty, and my pelisse might have been the same, 


| But I, poor thing, fancied that every oue might 


read my simple story in my face, and that each 
would sympathise with that incessant yearning of 
my heart towards those familiar rooms in Berlin 
where my mother sat, perhaps, even then, fashion- 
ing my journey over and over again, creating ima- 
ginary evils, and at heart secretly lamenting even 
the dispensation cf that Providence which sepa. 
rated her from her child. My pride of indepen. 
dence had deserted me. ‘The earning of my own 
livelihood seemed a more difficult thing than | had 
contemplated, and in my unfriended position | 
blamed myself for the eagerness I had felt to take 
an active part in the world. Suddenly I came upon 
a view of the Neva, and the scene I beheld fora 
time wholly occupied my thoughts, Beautiful 
gondolas and boats were perpetually gliding to and 
fro, all glittering in the sun and filled with happy 
faces. Buildings rose high on either side, and 
golden cupolas, and towers, and fine windows of 
palaces, were reflected in the water, and in the 
midst of the river were scattered islands covered 
with gardens and habitations, while groups of tall 
trees bending over the stream were shadowed deep 
in its channel. Still, to loiter here was not my busi- 
ness. I had no right to waste time in contemplat- 
ing the beauties and novelties which met my view, 
Nor did I much care to do so. Striking as were 
the objects which surrounded me they soon seemed 
to pall. I was overtaken by the reflection that | 
wasalone, and the necessity of active exertion would 
every moment present itself. I was expected that 
evening in the family of the P.’s, Their villa stood, 
I had been told, a little way out of town, and 
I doubted not they would wish me rigidly to adhere 
to my promise. The day was already at its decline, 
less warmth was perceptible in the rays of the sun, 
and I myself began to feel tired and hungry, No 
place of refreshment, however, presented itself. I 
accordingly turned back, and resolved to strike into 
one of the smaller streets. Just as 1 came to the 
end of the great avenue in which I had been wan- 
dering, a beautiful carriage dashed past me, in 
which I beheld seated three little girls of extreme 
beauty, and a young man of elegant figure and 
manly countenance, who was leaning from the win- 
dow. I little knew then that those fair faces were 
those of my pupils, or that their companion would 
one day interest me more deeply than as the oceu- 
pant of the handsomest carriage in St. Petersburg. 
One glance at the children, however, sufficed me, 
and I turned away, as I thought then, wholly un- 
noticed. But the slight start with which Count, 





p—— greeted me on the next oceasion on which 
we met, convinced me that he must have cast more 
than a passing glance at the stranger. Unroman- 
tic, however, as the confession may appear, I soon 
forgot the lovely faces I had seen, even though my 
fate was destined to be so inseparably linked with 
theirs, in the conviction that I was very hungry. 
Quitting the stately rows of houses, and the vast | 
buildings, I struck into what appeared a more 
lonely part of the city, and advanced through so 
many narrow streets, with few shops, that I gra- 
dually lost all consciousness of what position I was 
in. I did not know whither I had come, and a’ 
kind of despair took possession of my heart. I 
began to wish that I had hailed one of the nume- 
rous vehicles driving through the streets, and 
trusted myself to their guidance. As it was, how- 
ever, there was no help for it, and I resolved to'| 
advance steadily forward. At length I came to| 
some narrow passages, where I met more people, 
bat of a dirtier and lower order than any I had 
yet seen. I found shops hung with what appeared 
to be rags of clothes, and yet a constant demand 
seemed to exist for them. The people clamoured 
and spoke so loud that I trembled. But I had 
lost my way, and dared not ask of those rough, 


truculent-looking men and women how to regain) 


it, Some turned to stare as I passed, and some 
spoke about me. At length I saw a baker’s shop 
—I entered, and found it occupied by a tall, power- 
ful man, of the lower order, with large repulsive- 
looking features, and a sinister expression of coun- 
tenance. 
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He was apparently waiting for the owner of the 
shop, who soon made his appearance, and civilly | 
asked me,in Russmanas I concluded, what I wanted. | 
I took up a small loaf, and, imprudently enough, in- | 
stead of putting myhand in my pocket in search of a | 
piece of money, took out my purse, which contained | 
my whole store. It was, thanks to my mother, by 
no means light ; on the contrary, it appeared to me | 
to contain an inexhaustible sum. I observed that 
the man never took his eyes off me, except to fix 
them upon my purse; and so particular was his in- 
vestigation, that I felt inexpressibly relieved when 
[had safely quitted the shop. I heard him speak, 
and the tone of his voice was harsh and unpleasant. 
After satisfying my hunger, I turned down a pas- 
sage which appeared to lead to some open space, 
towards what I thought to be one of the quays. 
But though the sky shone clear beyond, I found 
there was no thoroughfare in that direction, so I 
struck into another. I had not gone far when a 
droshki drove rapidly past me, and then suddenly 
drew up, and went slowly, almost at a walking’ 
pace, along the pavement. I recognised in the 
driver the man who had sat in the baker's shop, 
and an indefinite fear stole over me. 

He spoke tome in German. Overjoyed at hear- 
ing the sound of my own language, I forgot the 
repulsive appearance of the man, and replied in the 
same. He inquired of me my destination. I 
briefly told him whither I was bound, and asked 








him if he was acquainted with the villa K " 
“ Certainly, certainly,” he said, “jump in, and 
I will drive you there.” 
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“TI mean,” said I, “where the family of the 


’s reside.” 

I was foolish enough to place implicit reliance 
on his knowledge of where the P ‘s lived. I 
resolved, therefore, to abandon myself to his guid- 
ance, as it was rapidly drawing towards the close 
of the day. The long clear twilight had set in, 
and I already began to fear that we should not reach 
at any reasonable hour. I signified my intention 
of accepting his offer, and he sprung down and 
opened the door. When I had entered, and my 
bag was safely deposited with me, he told me that 
it was some distance we should have to go, and 
that perhaps I would wish to be taken to some inn 
that night, and proceed early next morning to my 
destination. His sister, he said, had a nice place 
to offer me, as reasonable as any house I could find, 
and he was sure I should be quite comfortable. 
There was something in the fellow’s manner so si- 
nister, that, as he uttered this proposal, I felt my 
blood curdle. I instantly rejected it, however, 
and said that unless he would consent to drive me 
to the villa K that night, he must suffer me 
to alight and find some other mode of conveyance, 
Finding, by my tone, that 1 was resolute, he affected 
the most intense desire to comply with my wishes, 
and, hastily mounting the box, set off at a furious 
rate up narrow passages, along the broad streets, 
and through all the most splendid portions of the 
city. Once or twice, I fancied we must have been 
continually going in a circular direction, for the 
same objects met my gaze. At the time, how- 
ever, I thought that I must be mistaken, for I 
could imagine no purpose could be served by thus 
misleading me. By degrees it grew darker and 
darker, and our pace became slower and slower, I 
thought the outskirts of the town much less attrac- 
tive than the other portions, for the houses were tall 
and gloomy, while the streets were very narrow, 
Suddenly we came to a halt, and the driver de- 
seended and entereda door to the right. He stayed 
there a considerable time, and putting my head out 
of the window I found we were close upon the Ne- 
va, where the waters roll deep and narrowly in their 
channel. I remembered then the tales [ had heard 
of the murders perpetrated in those lonely houses at 
the river’s edge, where bodies have been floated 
down, but oftener drifted far under the ice, and 
never again reeognised. I strained my eyes to dis- 
cover some cheering appearance. There was none, 
Few strollers passed us, and no one seemed to find 
anything extraordinary in the facet of a droshki 
halting in that quarter. I was uneasy and timid. 
What could the driver want there? Why did he 
conduct me into this lonely part of the town ? Why 
did he enter that suspicious looking house? My 
reflections, however, were soon ended by bis com- 
ing out and suddenly mounting the box. I called 
out to him to hasten the speed of his horses, as I 
was afraid I should be overtaken by night before I 
reached my destination. 

“ Oh, never fear,” said he, “I will take you all 
right.” And clack went hiswhip and off we set. This’ 
time he drove very fast for a considerable period of 
time, and, somewhat reassured by the circumstance, 
I leaned back in the droshki and dozed off into a 
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deep sleep. I know not how long I had continued in 
this slumber, rendered heavier by all the fatigues 


and anxieties I had undergone, for when I aw roke| 


I gazed round and round and could perceive no) 
trace of the city. We were on a broad level road. | 
The moon illumined the country brightly, and now} 
and then rose das k knotsof trees sheathed inits light. | 
I could perceive here and there pines and firs dis- | 
tinctly revealed, and a few small elevations. Be-| 
fore me scemed to stretchan extensive plain, bound- | 
ed by a dark ridge of hills clothed with the rich 
green of pine and fir. Not a sound could be heard. | 
I listened for some human voice ; and finding no | 
rustle of leaf, no fall of footstep, no ery, then I | 
thought that we must have been travelling far into || 
the nicht, for all was as still as death. I feared to 

speak lest I might hasten my fate, for I now made | 
no doubt that the man was leading me to some re- | 
tired spot in order to rob and then murder me. 
The cold horror of those moments I can never for- || 
get. Every object I saw is stamped upon my re- 
collection. I could tell every tree I passed ; and 
even those white clouds which hung suspended so 





airily on high, and seemed £0 joyously to catch the || 


moonlight upon their edges, have never been for- 
gotten. 

I listened with vain hope for some friendly voice. 
Nothing, however, save the monotonous motion of|| 
the wheels upon the hard road, and the half drowsy 
leaden sound they made, broke upon my ear. The 
dark form of the driver met my gaze, and the re- 
collection of his sinister face came across my mind 
and breathed unutterable fear into my soul. Cold 
drops stood on my brow. At one time my im-|| 
pulse was to spring from the carriage and seek || 
safety by flight, butthe impossibility of the scheme 
scared it away. Then the remembrance of all I 
had left behind stole over me; and so convinced 
was I that I should perish, that I breathed a prayer 
that my mother might uever learn my fate. That 
fate seemed now indeed decided. 
beamed upon my mind now and then. I argued 
what right had I to mistrust the man, and I tried 
to reason myself out of my fears. I succeeded so 
far as to be able to speak to him. I asked him 
how far we had to go. 

“Not far, not far,’”’ he answered ; but there was 
something so mocking in the tone of his voice, that 
I insisted upon his turning back and taking me 
to St. Petersburg. I looked to the right and to 
the left, and could see no trace of a human habita- 
tion. I told him I was certain he was not in the 
right track. He at first soothed me with promises 
of a speedy arrival. But I could not be re-assured. 
I trembled from head to foot, and reiterated my 
wish to be taken to St. Petersburg. He asked me 
why I had hired him to take me to the villa K 
if I had abandoned all intention of proceeding thi- 
ther. J half doubted whether I was right in my 
suspicions, and tried to calm myself with all the 
arguments I was capable of, but in vain, Every- 
thing appeared to become more desolate. A sense 
of greater loneliness oppressed me, and | then aban- 
doned myself entirely to despair. I sometimes 
thought of offering him the whole of my purse if 





Yet a faint hope || 





he would return with me to the town, but then | 
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thought that possibly I might be wrong in my donbt, 
and fears, and that I was then wilfully placing myself 
‘in his power. At length, projecting my head out of 
the window, I saw in the distance what appeared to 
be the white walls of a park or shrubbery. I beheld 
trees rising here and there, but no sign of a house, 
This, perhaps, is the villa, said I to myself, and all 
my fears will then be at anend. The driver noy 


_slackened his pace, and presently descended and 


walked at the horse’s head. Everything aroused 
my suspicions, though I knew not why. Presently 
the droshki stopped, and I sawa gate opening into 
the walled inclosure. Coming up to the door, he 
‘said, 

| ‘© You must alight here.” 

1 ‘“‘ Here !” I exclaimed, “in this lonely place !’’ 

“Do as I command you,” he said. 
| “T shall do nothing of the kind,’’ I replied, 
“You agreed to take me to the villa K- , and] 

shall not alight until you have done so,’ 

“This folly is absurd, ’’ he answered ; “ listen to 
what I say. We are now many miles from St. Pe. 
te rsburg, distant from any habitation, and if you 
shriek or call out no one will hear your voiee, 
There is not a living soul within miles of us. This 
is the door of the cemetery, and unless you alight 
‘instantly and deliver up your purse to me, I will 
stab you to the heart and throw you into one of the 
| graves.’ , 

The cold-blooded determination with which this 
| was uttered curdled my whole frame. For a mo- 
‘ment or two, I was struck dumb. Not a hope of 
escape presented itself. I was there alone, at the 
mercy of a murderer, and there remained nothing 
for me but to submit. I cannot accurately detail 
all the thoughts which thronged upon my brain at 
that moment. Fear was uppermost, but the figures 
of those I loved stood prominently forward ; not, 
however, far off, but crowding around me, and 
| passing swiftly away. The greatest agitation now 
took possession of me. I prayed and besought him 
to have mercy on me, and oflered him half my 
worldly wealth if he would spare my life and take 
me back. But he would listen to no terms. Self- 
reproaches rushed over my mind, and mingled bit- 
terly with my fears, Why was I so blind, so foolish, 
as to accompany the man at all? Why did I suf- 
fer my want of courage to prevent my asking 
the advice of some inhabitant of the town, in- 
stead of trusting myself blindly to this suspicious- 
looking man? Becoming impatient of my Jong 
silence, which was, in fact, the silence of despair, 
| he roughly seized me by the arm, and dragged me 

from the carriage. I had no power to resist. I 
| was utterly destitute of hope. There was not @ 
sound near. All in the great solitude around me 
_was echoeless and void. I uttered a long piercing 
shriek as he flung me on the cold ground, and 
‘bade me deliver my purse. A vain desire to 
make myself heard overcame me. I repeated my 
shrieks, which he now tried to stifle, by placing 
his hand over my mouth. I rose to my feet and 











fled from him. The door of the cemetery was open, 
and I rushed in, pursued closely by my enemy. 
The moon had for some time been disappearing 
behind a heavy heap of what seemed snow clouds;, 
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and now she utterly desertedme at a most unfortu- 
nate moment, for I stumbled every instant against 
a grave-stone or mound. I traversed with the 
swiftness of lightning those habitations of the dead, 
not heeding in my terror the little respect I showed 
them. . 

But soon his heavy hand seized me again by the 
shoulder, and dragged me back. My despair lent 
me strength. We closed and struggled. I forgot 
his superior power, and determined to resist death 
to the last. Upon his breast he wore the medal 
with his number engraved upon it. Without any 
object in view but that of avenging myself at the 
moment, I seized firmly hold of it, and in the struggle 
1 tore it off. This circumstance he did not at the 
time seem to notice, but, in spite of my resistance, he 
muttered between his teeth that he would soon end 
it; and, as I sunk almost exhausted on the ground 
in that lonely spot, I heardhimunelasp aknife. With 
a startled bound I was on my feet again, and the 
race for life began in earnest. I flew, rather than 
ran, with the medal still in my hand. I cared not 
where I trod. Now I went straight before him, 


stoppage of the wheels, and then, for a few brief 
moments, no sound, no movement came. All was 
still as death! Then, amid the hushed silence, 
arose a sound like that of a man’s feet among the 
grass; I felt he was near! He was searching 
low on the ground. I even heard his breathing 
above me. It struck me he was searching for his 
medal ; and, grasping the treasure more closely in 
my hand, I listened with exulting triumph to his 
‘prolonged search. At lest it seemed as if despair 
‘had come over him. He rose ereet, and stood 
| quite still, to detect, if possible, the slightest move- 
| ment in that solitude. Then, at first slow and hesitat- 
‘ingly, he spoke. The echo of his voice came back 
tohim from all sides. Taking courage, he called 
| again, this time more loudly, and with a tremulous 
voice besought me to discover myself, and for God’s 








sake to restore him the medal, the loss of which 


| would be his ruin in St. Petersburg.* He alter- 


nately tried now threats, now persuasions. Some- 
times, in the most piteous manner, he begged me to 





answer him, appealing to my feelings of humanity ; 
but, as he had had none for me, I heard even his 


now avoided him by passing in and out the graves. || sobs with relentless stoicism. 

I heard his curses behind every time he missed me.|; Gradually he ceased his threats entirely, and had 
I was now a little in advance of him, but I knew|/ recourse only to persuasions. I was deaf, however, 
that my strength was failing me. The darkness|/to all his entreaties, having chosen rather to run 


was thickening, and all the horrors of my position 
seemed to increase, 

There would be nothing left me but to succumb 
to my fate, and suffer the villain behind to take 
the life ho sought. Every earthly interest lost its 
attraction in those moments of despair. I felt my 
knees failing, my steps slackened in speed, a dizzi- 
ness came over me, and the consciousness that he 





the risk of death by starvation in my retreat than 
to trust myself again in his power. It seemed as 
‘though I must in some way that night find mygrave, 
for I could not hide from myself the fact, that the 
place in which I had sought refuge was a new-made 





'|receptacle for the tenement of some departed spirit. 


As I crouched there what thoughts of eternity filled 
-mysoul! The question came across me, What is that 


was close behind me became eertain, when sud-|/ state into which I perhaps this night shall enter? 


denly a false step on my part precipitated me with 
a shock several feet down into a chasm, whence 
the mould had been lately withdrawn. The pain 
I suffered was acute. I thought I had injured 
myself beyond hope, but I had sense enough not to 
eryout. In the midst of the horrible torture I was 
suffering, from what afterwards proved to be a se- 
verely-sprained ancle, I listened with a kind of 
savage joy, mingled with fear, to the curses of my 
pursuer, as, stumbling at every step, he went about 
from spot to spot, calling to me for God’s sake to 
discover myself, for that he meant no harm. 

The sounds of his footsteps became fainter and 
more faint, and I thought that, tired of the chase, 
he had left me altogether. In a few moments the 
sounds of wheels on the road fell on my ear. I 
heard them proceed rapidly in the direction we 
had come, and, with a feeling akin to happiness, 
I felt myself alone. I knew not how long I con- 
tinued listening to the receding wheels, but at last 
the sound ceased altogether. And then, just as I 
was about to abandon myself to a kind of security, 
I fancied I again heard them rolling in my diree- 
tion. The fear of discovery now possessed me. 


. Surely, if he returns, he will murder me.” I 
listened, with a trembling terror which I can 
seareely express, to the sounds as they became gra- 
daally more and more distinct. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until my agitation almost rendered me 
delirious, J held my breath as I heard the fatal 








Never did it come with such force upon my mind as 
| when hiding in that little place from the revengefal 
cruelty ofa man I had never injured, Deep thoughts 
of regret, undefined hopes of the unknown future, 
‘flashed across me. Death seemed my companion, 
i felt his presence around. Within a few yards, 
_perhaps a few feet of me, the marrowless bones 
‘and decaying form of many a ghastly corpse were 
‘mouldering away minute by minute, until in the 
process they became blended utterly with the earth 
out of which they sprung. I pictured to myself 
every horror connected with death from the mo- 
ment when the shrouded body feels the first touch 
of the cold earth to the last, when all trace, save 
a few bleached bones, is lost of the image once 
moving upon the face of the universe, made glo- 
rious by the soul God gave it, but now shrunken 
to an atom by the withdrawal of the pervading and 
| sustaining essence of life. 

The numbing cold of the air, the dark atmosphere, 
the offensive effluvia of the mould, did not conspire 
to raise my spirits. A pang of acute pain every now 
and then sent a thrill through my frame. At length 
I heard the retreating footsteps of my pursuer, as 
he still groped about the cemetery in search of his 
victim, become fainter and fainter, until I lost them 
altogether. I dared not move. I suspected he was 


* On pain of severe punishment, the Russian droshki dsiver 
is commanded never to sppear without bis medal, 
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lying in wait for me somewhere, hoping to lull me || to the cemetery to complete a grave commented the 
into security by his absence. But a strange sensa-|| previous day, had discovered me there. The vill, 
tion I never before experienced came over me. A/|| K being the nearest house, they had borne me 
confusion of thoughts rushed over my brain. My || thither; and when I told my story to the kind mo. 
whole lifetime swam before me in uneasy motion. || ther of my pupils, ‘she expressed the greatest com. 
Now one event reappeared, now another washed it||misseration for me. Though I had suffered great 
away, and it sank in the great ocean of remem-|| bodily pain, and much mental anxiety, I never had 
brance. My mother, my sisters, my father even, || any reason to regret the circumstance by which my 
stood around me. I gazed up into heaven; I fancied || acquaintance with the P family was brought 
it illumined brilliantly. Then a mist came over my || about. I was really in a new home, and the atten. 
eyes, and I knew no more what had happened. tion with which I was treated soon restored the 

— bd a * ° - - bloom to my cheeks. In the joy of being restored 

When I again awoke to consciousness, I felt my-|| to safety, I forgot all thoughts of revenge, and re- 
self borne along as dead, and opening my eyes I || fused to aid in bringing to justice my enemy. The 
found several persons carrying me up what appeared || younger P is now my husband. How he be. 
the avenue leading to a mansion. Icared not what||came so can only be explained by a chain of eir. 
became of me. I was conscious of intense pain, and || cumstances upon which it is needless now to enter, 
I fainted away immediately. When I was again re-|| Years after I recognised, in the face of one of the 
stored to consciousness it was to find myself on a|| exiles on their way to Siberia, the repulsive coun. 
sumptuous bed, and with a kind nurse tending my || tenance of the Russian droshki-driver. Thither he 
wants. My ancle was comparatively free from pain, || was proceeding to expiate a multitude of crimes he 
and I afterwardslearnt that some labourers, in going || had committed. 
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One of the most singular incidents in the history | phy and the spirit of Grecian politics had rendered 
of Alexander the Great is his visit to the temple of || it so difficult to inspire. 
Jupiter Ammon. What it was undertaken for|| There seems to us to have been yet another mo- 
everybody knows. Dissatisfied with being reputed | | tive for Alexander’s visit to the Oasis, which none 
the son of Philip, the great leader of the Macedo- || of his historians, ancient or modern, has yet, % 
nians resolved to discover for himself a greater || far as we are aware, discovered. He knew that a 
father; = “ a this og “9 no less a . | great part of = prosperity of Egypt depended pe 
sonage than the Ammon of the Egyptians, n||commerce; and as his ambition was not purely 
developing a great system of conquest, men have || military, but embraced every form of civilization, 
employed different instruments, according to the|| he was desirous ‘of laying open the route to the 
character of the age in which they lived. Alexan-|| interior of Africa, and probably of extending his 
der placed much reliance on superstition; and had || dominion over the whole of that continent. But 
his lot been cast in earlier times, when the primitive | as in antiquity an intense dread of the dangers to 
faiths of nations had as vet received no wound from || be encountered in the desert already prevailed, he 
scepticism, there can scarcely be a doubt that not|! wished to make an experimental march through 4 
only would the story of his celestial parentage have || portion of the wilderness, that, with his own eyes, 
obtained credit, but he himself would have been!) he might ascertain the real state of the case, and 
raised to the rank of a divinity, and received the || afterwards abandon or carry out his design, accord- 





adoration of the whole Pagan world. ‘ing as this attempt should prove fortunate or 
But the son of Philip found himself cramped, in otherwise. 
the development of his genius, by the sarcastic in-|| The ancients, though not quite so ignorant as we 


eredulity of the times, The philosophers had been || suppose them, were yet far from being acquainted 
so long and so successfully engaged in a war with | | with the geography of Africa. Unknown regions, 
Olympus, that the gods and godesses, once so in-'| as well as unknown powers, are apt to inspire dread; 
genuously believed in, had been obliterated almost||and their imagination consequently peopled the 
entirely from the thoughts of men, and come to be |! wastes of Lybia with monsters, and chimeras, and 
regarded as mere poetical creations, pleasant to!) invisible influences destructive of human life. Poets 
read about, but nothing else. Alexander, however, || do not always invent. They often only give expres- 
determined upon making trial of whether it wetel| sion to popular opinion. We may judge, therefore, 
possible to revive a decayed superstition. He pre-|| of the degree of awe with which the African wil- 
tended devoutly to believe in his own divine origin ;| derness had inspired the civilised natures of those 
and, after the battle of Issus, and the conquest of| ages by the fabulous horrors which the fancy of 
Syria and Egypt, while the whole civilised world || poets spread like a cloud over the whole interior. 
was resounding with his name, and illuminated, as|, Alexander himself, though the disciple of Aristotle, 
it were, by the glory of his victories, he seized on|| and rurtured to a certain extent in scepticism, was 
what appeared to him the auspicious moment for “not altogether proof against the spirit of his age. 
consulting the greatest oracle in Africa, in order||Incredulity by no means implies the absence of 
to impress his troops and subjects generally with | superstition. A man may, by study, uproot from 


that profound reverence for his person which philoso- || his mind the religious creed of his contemporaries; 












put, while engaged in this process, may suffer his 
jmagination to be impregnated by other principles 
no less at variance with philosophy. Paganism, 
in its loftier and more poctical forms, died out with 
the republics; but there still remained in Macedo- 
pian times an invincible faith in terrestrial wonders, 
in miracles of physical nature, and whatever ap- 

ared to lie beyond the boundaries ef mere na- 
tional traditions. 

For this reason, Alexander’s army could scarcely, 
by any authority, have been induced to andertake 
an expedition to the desert for political purposes. 
But over these rude men, though not over their 
Jeaders, Paganism exerted an irresistible sway. 
What religion commanded, they would cheerfully 
undertake; so that, when their general gave out 
that his design was to consult the oracle, a lively 
enthusiasin was kindled among his followers, whoun- 
murmuringly prepared to accompany him. Unfortu- 
nately, the historians of antiquity, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Herodotus, are little apt to indulge 
in explanations; so that events and circumstances 
which would be perfectly intelligible if we knew in 
what they originated, and how they were brought 
about, now, at this distance of time, appear mar- 
vellous, or altogether past belief. We are told, 
however, that the escort—for it seems to have been 
nothing more—-which accompanied Alexander to 
Ammonium, carried a supply of water and pro- 
visions on camels; and that, through accident or 
negligence, they were, at the end of four days, 
nearly perishing with thirst, and would in all like- 
lihood have been cut off but for the timely occur- 
rence of a storm of rain. 

Those whose experience of the desert has been 
acquired much further inland are surprised to hear 
of rain, and almost inclined to treat it as a fable. 
But Mr. Bayle St. John,* the latest traveller who 
has visited the Oasis, and, with the exception of 
Browne, the only Englishman who has ever been at 
Siwah, speaks, in his highly interesting and in- 
structive work, of vast cisterns, tanks, and reservoirs 
eut in the solid rock, which in old times retained 
the produce of the showers for the purpose, chiefly, 
ofirrigation. But this system would not appear to 
have been adopted so early as the age of Alexander 
of Macedon. It was apparently at a much later pe- 
riod, when the Greek colonies of Cyrenaica had been 
filled with a hardy and enterprising population, that 
the idea suggested itself of extending the domains 
of agriculture over these seemingly sterile wastes. 
Experience had taughtthem that,in Africa, wherever 
there is moisture there is fertility; and that, conse- 
quently, by the aid of irrigation, the desert may 
be made to bloom like the rose. They also discovered 
that, for at least one hundred and fifty miles from 
the Mediterranean, rain falls constantly at certain 
seasons of the year in lesser or greater quantities, 





* “Adventures in the Lybian Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon.” By Bayle St. John. London: Murray. 1849. The 
style of this volume is easy, polished, and elegant, and its 
descriptions full of freshness and poetry. ‘There is no redundancy. 
Every word used is introduced for a special purpose; and the 
reader, when arrived at the end, wishes it were twice as long. 
This is praise which ean be bestowed on very few books indeed, 
but the “ Adventures in the Lybian Desert” highly deserve it, 
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which, being received in water-tight tanks, May, 
by artificial means, be preserved from evaporation, 
and distributed over the country, so as to convert the 
otherwise fleeting dust into a prolific soil, At the 
present hour the southern and eastern skirts of the 
Lybian desert are in many places fringed with 
vegetation, where the peasants retain sufficient 
courage to develop their industrial instincts. Water 
is conveyed from the Nile through small channels, 
and distributed over the sand, which, while moist, 
is sowed with the seed of cucerbitaceous plants, 
which, creeping, and spreading around their large 
thick leaves, assist in retaining moisture in the soil. 
It was the same plan, doubtless, which was followed 
in this part of Marmarica. Melons, water-melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, pumpkins, prepared the way 
for vineyards and palm groves. Gardens were 
everywhere formed in the hollows, vineyards on the 
slopes, until cultivation had imparted a second life 
to the soil, which was further enriched by the con- 
gregation and presence of men and animals. 

No historical record remains of the manner in 
which these wastes of sand were rendered prolific; 
but, by studying the processes elsewhere followed, 
and carefully considering the remains of civilization 
still existing, we may form what will probably be a 
tolerably correct idea of the extent to which tillage 
was carried, as well as of the manner in which it was 
pursued. Mr. Bayle St. John is a very able and 
careful observer, and, while following in the track 
of Alexander the Great, was not so dazzled by the 
glory of his military exploits as to neglect the re- 
lies of the less showy but more valuable arts of 
peace. His researches in this part of the desert 
throw great light on Alexander’s movements. 
Travelling much more slowly than the Macedo- 
nians, he and his companions had leisure to observe, 
and would appear to have been particularly atten- 
tive in studying, every cireumstance which could 
throw light on this the wildest of all the expeditions 
of the conqueror of Darius. Historians in the later 
ages of Grecian literature had relinquished the sys- 
tem of Herodotus and Thucydides; they no longer 
judged it necessary to visit the regions they de- 
scribed, to converse with and live among the people 
whose manners and institutions they undertook to 
illustrate, but, like the mere literateurs ef the pre- 
sent day, contemplated mankind through their 
libraries; and, when they had arranged a few po- 
lished periods, and connected together the ideas 
supplied by others, imagined they had written 
history. 

For this reason, it is impossible to institute a 
comparison between the condition of Marmarica, 
or even of Ammonium itself, in those days, with the 
state in which we now find them. But then, as 
now, there were Bedawins in the desert. Further 
to the west, there were Mogrebins and Berbers, 
with other tribes now extirpated by war or lost by 
the admixture of races. War also, it would 
seem, formed the favourite amusement of these in- 
dependent tribes, though they would appear to 
have applied themselves with much diligence to 
trade and commerce, and all the of in- 


dustry practicable in such climates and under such 
governments as they enjoyed, As from the eastern, 
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so from the western desert, the Bedawins came 
down every year to buy corn in Egypt, or rather, 
perhaps, to barter their dates, antelope skins, 
charcoal, precious stones, and odoriferous gums and 
spices, for that great staple of human subsistence. 
Alexander followed the traces of these caravans, 
which, having been marked out by the nature 
of the ground, continue to be the very same to 
the present hour. We may imagine the Mace- 
donians, therefore, drinking at the well of Emrum 
and Jemiima, passing through the gates of the 
Milky Mountains, traversing the wild and terrific 
pass of the Crow, lingering awhile at the little 
oasis of Garah, and ultimately arriving at that 
pasage vnees, or island of the blessed, which the 
god Ammon had selected as the seat of his greatest 
oracle, 

The future editors of Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 
Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus, will find many of 
their perplexities removed by the assistance of Mr. 
Bayle St. John’s little volume, which is learned 
without pedantry, and breathes a healthful air of 
enthusiasm without the slightest affectation of it. 
Many persons who still continue to read ancient 
authors, consider it necessary to defend themselves 
against the charge of pedantry, by yielding but a 
mitigated belief to anything they read; as the 
common failing once was to adopt, without doubt or 
reasoning, whatever antiquity had left us, so it is 
at present the fashion to look down upon the 
writers of those times as little better than bar- 
barians. But judgment is shown, not by indiscri- 
minately rejecting everything, but by knowing 
when to believe, and when to call in question. 
For example, the ancients tell us that certain re- 
gions with which they were familiar exhibited in 
their day signs of immense fertility, whereas they 
have now for ages been smitten with the curseof bar- 
renness. What, in this case, are we todo? Shall 
we, with many critics, altogether set aside the testi- 
mony of the old historians, and maintain that such 
as the world is now it has always been? Or shall 
we investigate, and endeavour to discover whether 
there may not have been causes in operation which 
would sufficiently account for the changes that 
have taken place? Greece, before it was dis- 
forested, possessed many large rivers, and innumer- 
able small streams and brooks. The former have 
now dwindled into rivulets, while the latter have 
ceased to exist. The explanation is easy. The 
sources of rivers are not in the earth, but in the 
heavens ; and forests are the channels through 
which Jove pours his moisture into the bosom of 
the earth. As these in Greece have been swept 
away, the clouds now pass over the mountains 
without resting there, and exhaust their treasures 
in the unproductive sea. This truth was well un- 
derstood in antiquity, and has been strikingly ex- 
emplified in our own day by what has occurred in 
the Mauritius. When we took that island from 
the French, we found the summit of nearly all the 
hills and mountains clothed with woods, which, 
with more enterprise than wisdom, we forthwith 
proceeded to cut down. The immediate conse- 
quence was, the shrinking or drying up of the 
atreams ; aud we should soon have converted the 
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whole island into a desert, had we not discovered 
our error in time, and endeavoured, as far as pog- 
sible, to repair the mischief already done, by mak 
ing fresh plantations on the mountains, which, ag 
they grew, effected their purpose as before. 

In the Oases, the ignorance of modern times, ae. 
companied by more than corresponding idleness, 
has effected a still more deplorable metamorphosis, 
The ancients knew no other way of expressing the 
extreme beauty and fertility of these spots, than by 
comparing them to the Amenti of the Egyp. 
tians, those happy and fortunate islands, blessed 
with everlasting sunshine, in which the souls of the 
virtuous, when emancipated from their tabernacles 
of clay, enjoy eternal felicity. The oldest of the 
epic poets of Greece speaks in the following terms 
of these fabulous isles :— 

“ Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime; 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 


But from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale.” 


The Beotian bard, also, who possessed an imagi- 
nation of singular vigour and fertility, speaks of 
these happy abodes with equal enthusiasm :— 


* But in the happy fields of light, 
Where Phebus, with an equal ray, 
Iluminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudless day, 
In peaceful, unmolested joy, 
The good their smiling hours employ. 
There no uneasy wants restrain, 
To vex th’ ungrateful soil, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And waste their strength with unabating toil, 
A frail, disastrous being to maintain ; 
But in their joyous, calm abodes, 
The recompense of justice they receive, 
And in the fellowship of gods, 
Without a tear, eternal ages live; 
While, banished by the Fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul infest. 
But they who, in true virtue strong, 
The third purgation can endure, 
And keep their minds from fraudful wrong 
And guilt’s contagion pure— 
They through the starry paths of Jove 
To Saturn’s blissful seat remove, 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plain ; 
Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 
Trees, from whose flaming branches flow, 
Arrayed in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 
And flowers of golden hue that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streams : 
These, by the blest in solemn triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted heads and clustering locks adorn.” 


All the other poets, and some prose writers of anti- 
quity, whose subject would permit them to digress to 
the pasages mew, delighted to indulge their fancies 
with pictures of these verdant paradises. There 
rose the fane of Ammon—there welled forth in 
sparkling brilliancy the Fountain of the Sun—there 
the palm groves yielded an inexhaustible supply of 
white, yellow, and blue dates. There was tasted in 
perfection the fruit of the lotus treo—not that sym~- 


bolical lotus which maddened the senses in’ the’ 
Nilotic valley—but the real fruit of the earth, in 











taste like mangustene, and in colour like gold 
painted with streaks of red. Side by side with 
these grew also the banana’s most luscious fruit, 
and the. cooling water-melon, and the refreshing 
pomegranate with its crimson seeds, with a thousand 
smaller luxuries, not the least of which are fragrant 
flowers, the most etherial of all earth's children. 

When Mr. Bayle St. John stood on the summit 
of the Mount of Tombs, after having visited the 
ruins of Ammon’s Temple, and cooled his lips at the 
Fountain of the Sun, he discovered on all sides 
enough to justify the most glowing descriptions of | 
aatiquity. In the story of the phantom camel, the | 
gardens of Lrem are compared to an emerald set | 
ina golden ring. The Oasis of Siwah or Jupiter | 
Ammon might easily be made to rival the paradise 
of Sultan Shedad. 

Gardens more luxuriant than those of Rosetta, | 
large palm groves, thickets of banana, pomegranate, | 
olives, and fig-trees ; fields of bright green Egyptian 
clover, intersected in all directions by pebbly streams 
and fringed brooks, and encompassed by the desert, 
and ranges of salt-lakes with margins as white as 
snow—these are some of the features which impart | 
beauty to the Oasis, But there are others. The_ 
desert itself is replete with savage beauty. Rolling) 
its wild waves towards this small valley, as if to 
engulph it in torrents of sand, the power of nature 
stops it at a given spot, while the salt-lakes inter- 
pose between the ever-restless ocean and the sweet 
green islewhich it encompasses. The spaces covered 
with dazzling salt are compared by our traveller 
himself to glaciers just beginning to melt; and 
when he descends from his lofty point of view, and 
comes to speak of the beauties of the country in de- 
tail, he dilates with much pleasure on the many 
agreeable walks he took during his stay. There is 
generally a garden wall or a fence on either hand 
of the lanes, with pomegranate trees bursting over | 
it in redundant luxuriance, and hanging their rich, | 
tempting, purple fruit within reach of the hand, or 
the deep green fig-tree, or the apricot, or the huge 
ragged leaf of the banana, or the olive, or the vine. 
The spaces between them are not left idle, being 
carpeted with a copious growth of bursim and lu- 
cerne, that loads the air with its fragrance, and is 
often chequered with spots of a green light that 
steals in through the branchy canopy above. Some- | 
times a tiny brook shoots its fleet waters along by | 
the way-side, or lapses slowly with eddying surface, 
nestling gently between grassy banks, or babbling | 
over a pebbly bed. Here and there a wide bridge | 
of palm-trunks is thrown across, but the glassy cur- 
rent frequently glides at will athwart the road. At 
one place there is a meadow, at another a copse; 
but on all sides the date-trees fling up their colum- 
nar forms, and wave aloft their leafy capitals. Oc- 
casionally a huge blue crane sails by on flagging 
wing to alight on the margin of some neighbouring 
pool; the hawk or the falcon soars or wheels far up 
in the air; the dove sinks fluttering on the bough ; 
the quail starts up with its short, strong, whirring 
flight; and. sparrows, with numerous other small 
predatory birds, go sweeping across the fields. 
Sometimes you may observe the hard-working black 
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turning up huge clods with his mattock ; asses are 
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driven past, laden with dried “ aghoul ;” files 6f ca. 
mels move along in the distance on the borderd of 
the desert. From some points the castellated ci 
pital is descried down a long vista; or the 

of Gharmy rises aloft on its inaceessible rock; or 
the majestic fragment of the sanctuary of Ammon, 
which has so bravely stood the brunt of ages, may 
be seen still standing erect in the midst of its silent 
glade. 

The reader of imagination will easily be able to 
represent the Macedonian conqueror and his fol- 
lowers proceeding between these garden walls, be- 
ueath the shade of pomegranates, fig-trees, and 
bananas, to learn the response of the oracle, In 
those days the Ammonians were not unaccustomed 
to magnificence. Prinees and ambassadors from 
all parts of the Pagan world, thronged thither to 
consult the Jupiter of the Nile; and, therefore, 
when Alexander, with the hereditary pomp of his 
nation, and more than its hereditary pride, pro- 
ceeded towards Om-beydah, he displayed perhaps 
scarcely a shade of grandeur beyond what the na- 
tives of the Oasis had witnessed before. 

When he arrived at the temple, and entered within 
the Temenos, or sacred enclosure, the chief priest, 
advancing, addressed him in the name of Ammon, as 
the son of that god; towhich Alexander replied, that 
he accepted the title and acknowledged it. The 
first question he put—for, in regard to his being the 
son of Ammon, the priests had anticipated his wishes 
—was, whether he should be able to achieve the con- 
quest of the whole earth? to which the ready reply 
was, that his father had destined him to become 
universal lord of mankind. Then, forgetting his 
divine parentage, and obeying the natural impulse 
of the affections, he demanded whether all the per- 
sons concerned in his father’s murder had been 
punished? To this the priest replied, that it was 
not in the power of mortal man to injure his father, 
but that the individuals engaged in the assassina- 
tion of Philip had already paid the penalty of their 
crime. He then went on to say that Alexander 
should prove invincible till raised in due time to his 
place among the gods. His followers then came 
forward and put no other question than this, whe- 
ther it were lawful for them to pay divine honour 
to their victorious king? ‘To which the priest, with 
ready flattery, replied that Ammon willingly con- 
sented they should adore his son. 

The history of this transaction shows that, al-_ 
though mankind still consulted oracles, they put 
but very little faith in them; for it could not but be 
evident to all observing men present, that the whole 
affair was a theatrical exhibition got up to impose 
upon the vulgar. In the earlier ages it was dif- 
ferent; oracles were not then organised impostures, 
though they were, of course, always based on the 
unfounded supposition that heaven, when consulted 
in a particular manner, deigned to give audible re- 
sponses to the inquiries of man. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the natives of the East, must be 
aware how prone they still are to superstition, and 
how easy it is to excite their enthusiasm and im . 
upon their credulity. They believe, and never 
to deny, that the world is filled with several 
of spirits, whose business or whose pleasure 
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hold intercourse with man, to guide his present 
actions, and to reveal to him the colour of the future. 
If there be less of this feeling in the West, you must 
not thence conclude that it is, or ever can be, extinct. 
Indeed, travellers even from England often exhibit 
in the valley of the Nile a stretch of credulity, 
which would do no discredit to the most illiterate 
Arab. If, then, we carry our minds back to the 
infancy of civilization, when the whole philosophy 
of nature was a still greater mystery than it is 
now, it would not be difficult to conceive how men 
could persuade themselves into the belief that they 
were holding intercourse with heaven. Even at the 
present day the wanderer from Europe feels, as he 
breathes the air of the desert, that it is pervaded by 
the influence of superstition. He listens at night 
with a sort of breathless eagerness, as if he expected 
the voice of nature to become audible, because there 
are influences at work around him which induce him 
to personify her, to clothe her with intellectual attri- 
butes, and to imagine that she sympathises visibly 
with man. 

Still, from the tenor of Alexander’s questions, 
and the replies made to them, it is impossible to 
doubt that the whole was a political stratagem, put 
in play by the conqueror, in conjunction with the 
priests of the Nile, for the purpose of operating 
upon public opinion. The vulgar easily seize upon 
rumour, and convert it into truth. Accepting it 
with doubt and misgiving at first, they soon fa- 
miliarised it to their minds, and found themselves 
interested in maintaining what they received with- 
out examination. The saying of the oracle was 
soon spread through all lands; and it cannot be 
doubted that it reached the valley of the Nile before 
the return of the son of Ammen himself. He was 
destined to become the king of the whole earth. 
Ammon had declared so much; and, therefore, though 
the King of Persia might still choose to fight for 
his crown, the idea insinuated itself into his army, 
and unbraced the sinews of those most devoted to his 
service. It was a precisely similar idea that sat on 
the edge of Mohammed’s sword, and gave him per- 
petual victory. He was the prophet, commissioned 
to instruct the nations, and, at the same time, to 
subdue them. It was therefore, in some respects, 
impious to contend against him. 

Alexander, though a man of genius, and an astute 
statesman, was still too little the master of his own 
passions to keep up the imposture. Constantly al- 
lured and subdued by pleasure, by wine, feasting, 
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and the blandishments of women, he often forgot 
the thought of empire, and descended to the lev] 
of his meanest courtier; gradually yielding more and 
more to the suggestions of his senses, @ poison put 
a period to his life,-and sent him still victorious to 
the stars. Literally, therefore, was the declaration 
of the Oracle fulfilled. He met with no serious re. 
verses during his whole life, as he went on adding 
kingdom after kingdom to his empire, while he was 
every day losing more and more his command over 
himself. 

It was in the footsteps of this man, Mr. Bayle 8¢. 
John went to, and returned from, the Oasis of 8}. 
wah, which few Europeans have visited since the 
Oracle ceased to utterresponses. It is now inhabi-. 
ted by a fierce race of Berbers, imbued with all 
the prejudices of El-Islam, but still capable of being 
subdued by long continued acts of forbearance and 
courtesy. During the stay of Mr. St. John and his 
companions, however, they displayed the most in. 
hospitable disposition; though, towards the end, they 
exhibited some tokens of a desire to make amends 
for their ill-behaviour. A few weeks more would 
probably have opened for the travellers the way into 
the City of Salt ; but they were weary of ill-usage, 
of being shot at in their tent at night, of being re- 
fused provisions, and incessantly threatened with 
starvation. We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
when, at the eleventh hour, the Sheikh of the Oasis 
entreated them to prolong their stay, and even to 
return when they had actually started, they should 
have persisted in quitting so disagreeable a race, 
with whose caprice and insolence nothing but the 
moderation and curiosity of travellers could have 
induced them to put up so long. The reader, we 
think, will derive much pleasure and instruction 
from Mr. Bayle St. John’s volume, which describes 
a portion of the desert which has very rarely been 
visited. We ourselves have beheld it far southward, 
within the tropics, where the atmosphere is never 
moistened by a single shower, where no cloud is ever 
visible, and where the sun rises and sets in unmiti- 
gated splendour from one year’s end to another. 
This grand monotony is not beheld in Marmarica. 
There the travellers sometimes walk beneath a ca- 
nopy of rosy clouds, which cover the whole arch of 
the horizon for a few minutes before the sun goes 
down. This also is beautiful, though we prefer the 
imperturbable serenity which broods over the inte- 
rior wastes, and rendersthem so delicious to the ima- 
ginative traveller. 


SHAKSPERE-LAND. 


“T xnow a bank where the wild thyme blows,” 
By the broad river, bending o’er whose brim 

The blossoms woo their shadows, as it flows 
Through the flat mead-lands with a solemn hymn. 


And there the heaven-turned willow branches weave 
A gauze-hung temple by the stream ; all o’er 

The grassy slope young Spring is wont to leave 
Prints of her footsteps bloom-ray’d on its floor, 


Of “ ox-lips,” “ nodding violets,” by “ woodbine” 
“ O’er-canopied ;” there Fancy oft will see, 


Or wandering in thought, avd “ faucy-tree,” 


“Tulled in these flowers,” the Poet’s form recline, {| 








There have I heard the distance-mellowed chime 
Peal on the summer breeze, down Avon’s wave, 
From the old fane, the beacon-star sublime 
Of world-wide pilgrims to the Poet’s grave. 


Oh! that is Shakspere-land—for, think ye not 

His feet have wandered from his homestead there? 
The very hope gives glory to the spot, 

Each form imbuing with a hue more fair. 


But not alone is this haunt Shakspere-land ; 
Yet from this bank song’s halo ne’er departs; 
Its home is on each shore, each wave-kiss’d strand— 
Sti, its abiding-place is in gur hearts. 
FREDERICK EXocH, 
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HUDDERSFIELD—ITS PHYSICAL, SOCIAL, MANUFACTURING, COMMERCIAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


Iw the debtor and creditor account which I keep of 
the pains and pleasures of life, 1 esteem it no small 
item of the balance sheet in my favour, that I live in 
a hilly and beautiful country, where I can walk at my 
leisure, and enjoy, in Nature’s own picture gallery, the 
sight of innumerable, rich, and varied landscapes. 1 
am so sensible of this privilege, and of the high in- 
fluence which beautiful scenery exercises over the mind, 
that I would sacrifice many private comforts rather 
than forego this public and bountiful enjoyment. 1 
have always, indeed, been well enough content with 
small household means, when | have had free access to 
the golden largess of Nature. It has even happened 
to me, more than once in my life, to keep the wolf upon 
mv hearthstone; or, in other words, to sit down hob 
and nob with Poverty, beating time with my knuckles 
to the wild overtures of famine which this unwelcome 
guest has whistled at my empty board; but I no 
sooner stepped forth into the free and generous air, 
amid the pomp and magnificence of Nature, than | 
forgot my companion and my misery alike, and felt 
that I was a born king of these realms. No doubt 
this was a poetical and pleasant way of cheating the 
appetite for bread, which, somehow or other, is natural 
to me; and I certainly got some valuable lessons out 
of the process and the remedy, so that I can now look 
back upon those Barnecidal times with more pleasur- 
able than painful feelings. 

It has been my good fortune throughout life, with 
but one or two exceptions, to reside in neighbourhoods 
of more than ordinary loveliness and grandeur. In my 
young days, whilst yet in my teens, I found myself 
one fine morning in July upon the top of a mountain 
in the other hemisphere, looking out of the window of 
my schoolhouse, upon the broad and sunny bosom of 
the Hudson, over which many beautiful craft were 
gracefully sailing. The river was dotted with little 
islands of luxuriant verdure, which were occupied by 
Dutch fishermen, whose wooden shanties were suffi- 
ciently aquatic and picturesque. Beyond the river 
swept the bold outline of the green and wooded hills, 
with flocks of sheep grazing upon them; whilst here 
aud there the handsome house of some rich old settler 
peeped through the openings of the trees, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mighty cataract. The sunny days and 
starry nights of this gorgeous climate amply compen- 
sated, in the discipline and culture they afforded me, 
for the losses of English civilization. I became ac- 
quainted with new and strange sights and sounds, new 
plants and animals, new men and manners, and with a 
large, wild, and romantic life, which both charmed and 
instructed me. At a much later period I dwelt on the 
borders of Sherwood Forest, still following my early 
avocation of teaching, and rejoicing in the fine wood- 
land property which I had stolen, without any com- 
punctions of conscience, from the Dukes of Portland 
and Newcastle, and their noble peers, the Lords Man- 
vers and Scarborough, who, before my felony, and even 
now, I believe, claim Sherwood as their own. I will 








not quarrel with them about their title-deeds, however; 
although 1 fancy that the right of appropriation, se- 
cured to every deserving person by the charter of life, 
is of an older and more ancient date than any sheet of 
parchment can boast of. I am, nevertheless, content 
to enjoy the goods and estates of men, without having 
a legal possession of them; and am grateful, moreover, 
for the faculty of enjoying. I persuade myself of the 
justice of Providence, in the apparently unequal distri- 
bution of the chattels and commodities of life, by this 
very consideration—that those who have not, can ap- 
preciate the things of those who have; and so secure 
them, in the highest sense of the term, as the spi- 
ritual appurtenances of their own nature. The great 


and lofty moments of existence, when the spirit is 


abandoned to those holy and unseen influences which 
haunt the woods and dells, the meadows, moors, and 
mountains of our native land, are not in any way 
either enhanced or deteriorated by the fact that a 
man owns, or does not own, the landscape as a heri- 
tage. Beauty lives for him who has the eyes to see 
and admire her; but she has the heart of a saint, and 
will be worshipped for herself alone. The dukes who 
own the forest of Sherwood are more remarkable for 
the pride they take in the forester’s account of the 
trees that are ready for the axe, than for their acknow- 
ledgment of the splendour of that beautiful domain. 
I have the vanity to think myself richer even than 
these noble proprietors, inasmuch as Beauty herself 
has given me the key which unlocks all their posses- 
sions, and has shown me the sunny spots and tiny 
glades where her profusest wealth is scattered. It is 
a privilege reserved for good and cultivated persons, 
that they shall have Nature for their friend, however 
hardly they may be dealt with by the world; and I 
should rejoice to see that more men were worthy to 
claim it. I owe so much to this befriending, that I do 
not know very well how to speak foi it. Nature has 
been my teacher more than books; and although I 
have the profoundest reverence for these silent friends, 
I should love them less, if Nature had not taught me 
to love her more. Every walk a man takes, if he be 
in an open and receptive mood, is as good as 4 Course 
of lectures in any modern university, and goes far 
more toward his spiritual fashioning and culture. The 
forest of Sherwood has been a kind of alma mater to 
me: a paradise, also, as well asa school. I have spo- 
ken so often of this forest, and in such unwonted en- 
thusiasm for these literary times, that some of my 
closest friends have thought me a little cracked in the 
matter, until they visited themselves the scenes I had 
celebrated. I lived within a few miles of it for nearly 
three years, and earned the right of speaking in its 
praise, by making myself acquainted, far and wide, 
with its rich and varied beauty. 

po he he my stories about the 
footfall of angels, and how they caught their inspira- 
tions in the woods; and the Platoniste talk to us 
about the divine alllatus, the rushing of fery 
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from heaven to earth, and the possession by gods of 
the souls of chosen men ; and although these things 
sound rather extravagantly, as being out of the ordi- 
nary usages of nature, 1 must confess myself a faithful 
believer in them, and hereby subscribe my name in 
witness of their truth. If any one doubt the fact, let 
him go down into Sherwood Forest, Notts, where all 
these things shall be confirmed unto him, and some 
others, perhaps, which neither he nor I can just now 
imagine. Every writer loses his common sense, and 
says uncommon things, when this forest is the theme 
of his pen; and I can plead the cases of Irving, 
Howitt, Pemberton, and others, in justification of all 
the yonsense I have uttered here and elsewhere—or 
all I may yet utter—upon this subject. The truth is, 
that the scenery of Sherwood is unlike that of any 
other English forest. It reminds us of a “ strange, 
solemn, and old universe,’’ which we have seen in 
some ante-natal state, and now dimly recognise. The 
finest part of it lies between Ollerton and Worksop ; 
and the little village of Edwinstone is its capital. One 
part, which is called Bilhagh, and extends east and 
west for about three miles, is an aboriginal remnant of 
the old forest, as it stood 1200 years ago, when the 
kings of Mercia hunted the wild boar in its brakes, 
and chased the red deer over the green sward. The 
brand of King John’s foresters has been discovered 
under the bark of many oaks which have lately been 
felled by the woodmen ; and in John’s time they must 
have been in the prime and vigour of their glory. 
Now they are old, bare, and grey; the fox makes his 
len in their hollow trunks, and the daw and the star- 
ling build nests in their branches. I have often been 
much struck, and sometimes quite overpowered, with 
the loneliness and desolation of this “ ruined Palmyra 
of the forest.’’ It was by no means an uncommon 
thing with me, whilst I was in that part of the coun- 
try, to walk eight miles in the evening—both winter 
and summer—that I might spend an hour alone with 
the apparitions of these old forest kings in the moon- 
light. Shut out from the sight and sound of men, 
and buried in the living ruins of this wonderful world, 
1 have recalled the olden traditions and histories which 
are associated with its name; the mighty events which 
its mighty oaks have survived, connecting the past 
and the present together, and making our long and 
weary civilization, which has trailed its garments 
through the blood and dust of centuries, to appear but 
as the birth and growth of yesterday. 

Beyond Bilhagh, and nearer Edwinstone than Oller- 
ton, the character of the forest is entirely changed. 
The gorse flanks it for miles, like a vast and burning 
sea of gold; but this, of course, is in the spring and 
summer—although I can scent, even whilst I write, the 
rich odours which rise from its yellow blossoms. We 
have now a real Paradise before us, full of more 
beautiful creatures than Mahomet ever dreamed of in 
his vision of houris. It is called Birkland, and well 
called so, for it is crowded with the finest birches that 
are to be found in any part of these dominions. A 
broad glade, of nearly two miles in length, divides this 
land of enchantment, where the wood-birds sing all 
day long, and the winds make music in the drooping 
tresses of the trees. Still further, at Budby, about a 
mile from Birkland, is a forest of white thorns; and 
no words that I am acquainted with can conyey any 





idea of the beautiful aspect it presents when it is iq 
full blossom. But I must stop short in these descrip. 
tions, or I shall forego my original purpose, and write 
a paper about Sherwood instead of Huddersfield. 

It is these fine recollections, however, which make 
life dear to me, and give an edge to all my doings and 
affections. I regard life indeed as a sacred possession, 
and delight to set it in the most costly jewels of 
memory. ‘To this end, I seek all manner of brave and 
beautiful experiences, and go forth, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, to win them by my adventures. It is not 
well, however, to confine one’s errantry to scenery 
alone; and every cultivated man should find out all 
the men and women of his neighbourhood, to whom 
he is related, and make the landscape dearer to him 
for their private and moral beauty. I esteem myself 
happy in knowing one man, at least, of so great and 
hospitable a nature, so good, wise, and benevolent, 
that the sun never seems to set over his home. He 
is the friend of all men, and the benefactor of many, 
especially of the poor and the orphan. His gate and 
his heart are always open; and the beautiful women of 
his household administer with their own hands to the 
sick and the afilicted. And these private doings, 
which are all the more estimable on account of the 
motives from which they spring, and the secrecy with 
which they are performed, are extended, in the same 
‘unobtrusive manner, to the more public offices of edu- 
|cation, in the moral training and mental discipline of 
the children of operatives and mechanics. In this 
latter undertaking, he is supported by all the flower 
and virtue of his neighbourhood; and, by these joint 


‘efforts, a noble institution of learning has been estab- 


lished, whose influence is clearly perceptible in the 
‘culture and conduct of the working classes. In this 
‘fine example of manly greatness we see the true mis- 
_sion of inan unfolded and illustrated in the most prac- 
‘tical form: and I confess that Nature, with all her 
loveliness, has nothing to compare with this moral 
beauty, which, without profanity, deserves, I think, to 
be called divine. 

I designed, however, at the outset, to speak of the 
physical, social, manufacturing, and religious character 
istics of Huddersfield, and have been led from my 
purpose into a very rambling kind of gossip by the 
seductive recollections of my past life. It is time, 
therefore, to begin the play, since we have had the 
prologue; and, first of all, let us introduce the 
scenery. 

Huddersfield lies in a valley, and is surrounded by 
hills, which are here and there well wooded. The 
river Coln runs at the foot of the town, with a canal 
a little on this side of it. Seventy years ago, it was 
a miserable, straggling village, more easy for passen- 
gers to find their way in, than out of. The houses 
were hovels, and the people were poor and ignorant. 
Around them stretched the black moorland, unre- 
claimed by the plough or the spade; and the sides of 
the noble hills were covered with shaggy moss, brambles, 
and wiry creepers, or coloured, in the appointed season, 
with the golden gorse and the purple heather. Here 
aud there, on the hills and in the valleys, were a few 
lonely cottages, built of stone, with little gardens before 
them, and patches of land broken up for the growth of 
oats and potatoes; whilst a cow or a sheep might be 
seen cropping the rank herbage bard by, ‘The chief 
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pation of the people, both of Huddersfield and the 
scattered district around, was the manufacture of cloth. 
Every house had its loom and its spinning-wheel, and 
the entire fabries were wrought by hand labour. There 
were no factories then in existence. The river, now 
dved black with woad and minerals, ran clear and beau- 
tiful, singing a musical song, all the way upon its 
course seaward, to the woods and valleys which it 

assed by in its long, joyous meanderings. John o’ the | 
Brook, and Will o’the Moor House, might be seen, in | 
the fine summer evenings, among the bearded rocks 

and the woods overhanging the river, fishing for trout 

in the rapids and rushing eddies of the shallows, or | 
hunting the otter with their merry dogs. The whole 

country round was wild and barren, the population | 
sparse, often ill fed and ill clad; and no sign of the’ 
present prosperity gleamed through the darkness of | 
that time. The enchanted palaces, by which name we | 
may truly call the existing factories, were all asleep in | 
the future. No whirling of water-wheels, nor thunder | 
of steam-engines, nor mid-day smoke of mighty chim- 
neys, darkening the sunshine and the blue of heaven, | 
were heard or seen. No working magii directed their | 
wondrously intelligent machines, and compelled them, | 
as 1 have elsewhere said, to do the work of men with- | 
out hands or feet, aud weave garments for the naked | 
backs of the world. The true empire of magic, and | 
romance of the actual, had yet to be broken up, and no | 
man could have imagined that the period of its accom- | 
plishment was so nigh at hand. But already in this | 
wild people were deposited the seeds of a great manu- | 
facturing community. Huddersfield Proper, to use a 
geographical expression, was to grow out of them. 
They were to acquire the skill necessary to build a 
town, wherein they might weave broad cloths and em- 
broidered ‘fabrics, the fame of which should reach to 
the very ends of the civilized world—and they have 
done so. Seventy years have changed the face of this 
vast district; for during that time heads and hands have 
been at work, conquering the wild dominion of nature, 
and making all her elements serve them. ‘Thus, the 
river has been converted into artificial beds, and the | 
waters arrested in their course by weirs, and compelled | 
to turn the wheels and supply the steam-engines of the | 
hundreds of factories which are built upon the river’s | 
banks. Man could scarcely have achieved a greater 
triumph than that which shews itself in the work he. 
has done in this town and neighbourhood. Go where | 
you will—east, west, north, or south—the signs of his 
triumph are around you. ‘The savage moorland has 
been cultivated, and parcelled into cornfields and pas- 
tures. The hills, in many cases, wave, even to their 
stony summits, with rich herbage ; and from the wildest 
glens and ravines rise the chimneys of noble factories, 
sending their black smoke through the green foliage of 
the trees, every one of them the centre of a little work- 
ing community—for, wherever a factory springs up, 
there, likewise, spring up the elements of towns and 
civilization. Thus Huddersfield has grown into im- 
portance; and, what is more, she has fostered towns 
and villages in her immediate neighbourhood, and made 
them also unportant ; so that, within six miles of her, 
there are, as I learn, some hundred and thirty thousand 
souls engaged in manufactures, and in the commerce 
to which these manufactures give birth. Few towns 
can boast of such rapid growth and prosperity as this. 
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I have heard the ancient men of the place say that, in 
the early times we have spoken of, all the dealings of 
the manufacturers were transacted in the open air, and 
that their goods were placed upon the low wall of the 
parish church, which was then theit place both of 
market and exchange. These good men might be 
seen, early in the morning, descending the hills, and 
emerging from the valleys, on stout horses, which were 
laden with bales of cloth. The roads were rough and 
bad, and the modern usage of horse and cart was im- 
practicable in their case. In course of time the roads 
were mended, factories sprung up and centralised the 
operations of manufactures and commerce, until at last 
a commodious Cloth Hal! was built, and it became evi- 
dent that Huddersfield was to have a civil history. 
Money, however, was then very searce, and it frequently 
happened that an entire company of manufacturers, 
although comparatively rich in the goods they had 
brought to market, were unable, when all their pockets 
were ransacked, to muster the fees necessary for their 
admission into the Cloth Hall. Now, the whole neigh- 
bourhood abounds with wealthy men, who could very 
well afford to buy the Cloth Hall for their stable. 

The scenery around Huddersfield is bold and roman- 
tic; and my partiality for the place makes me think it 
worthy of so grand a framework. Some parts of the 
town are more elevated than others, and the streets 
form a kind of vistas, through which beautiful glimpses 
of the surrounding landscape are visible. I live in so 
favoured a spot, that from my study windows I look 
over the roofs of half the town, and take in at a glance 
several miles of prospect. Nor am [| altogether singu- 
lar in this respect; for some houses, even of the ope- 
ratives, command a more extensive view of wood, moun- 
tain, and moorland, than is to be seen from the Gothic 
windows of many old ancestral mansions. I have 
often been pleased to witness the enjoyment of the 
factory workers, when, in the twilight of the summer 
evenings, they sat smoking their pipes at the doorsteds, 
gazing over the dim and distant hills, and watching 
the silent muster of the starry hosts, whilst their wives 
were gossippiug in twos and threes, and the little 
children were playing around them. I take it to bea 
|high compliment paid to Nature when men stop at home 
'to woo her in the presence of their wives ; and I pre- 
fer this semi-infidelity to the downright atheism of the 
pothouse. 1 attribute much of the bland and cheer- 
ful demeanour, the bravery aud independence of our 
operatives, to the silent influences of our hills and skies. 
Tell, who loved the freedom of his native mountains, 
and the noble Swiss who fought with him for the liberty 
of their country, had more of the rock and waterfall, 
the pine forest, and the trumpet spirit of the mighty 
winds in them than they knew of. Climate and scenery 
have much to do in the formation of human charac- 
ter. The god Thor, with his wild humour and prodigious 
strength and valour, was the type of all the Scandi- 
navian people; and I discover as many features of the 
northern scenery and climate in his person as there 
are marks of Teutonic blood in his character. We 
absorb without our knowledge the physical attributes 
of the country we live in. We are the mirrors of 
Nature, and reflect in moral aspects the external fea- 
tures which she shews us. We are, no i 
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abilities which distinguish us as a nation; but what 
culture we have is our own. I do not say we owe 
nothing to the world in this respect, for we are all 
debtors and creditors alike, bound together in one im- 
measurable electric chain of thought and sympathy, 
which reaches from the beginning, and will extend to 
the very end of time. What we owe to Adam and 
his sons, however, we pay in our own coin, and do not 
steal from the coffers of other people. Our die is de- 
cidedly British, and cannot be mistaken for that of our 
neighbours. Nay, the very form of modern civilization 
has been largely fashioned with British tools. The 
Norse fire still burns in our blood, and flames in our 
smithies. It makes steam-engines, electric telegraphs, 
and railroads, power-looms and spinning-jennies, weaves 
broad cloths and cotton fabrics, and establishes com- 
merce over all the coasts and islands of the planet. 
Commerce prepares the way, like John the Baptist of 
old, for Christianity; Christianity for letters, science, 
art, government—until there is no end of this great 
business. 

To return to our Huddersfield people, however, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, I repeat that they par- 
take a good deal of the character of the surrounding 
scenery. ‘They have been bred and nurtured amongst 
the hills, and have ate so much oatmeal porridge that 
they are as strong and bold as the hills themselves; and 
have, moreover, a proud mountain-look about them, 
giving you very clearly to understand that they are 
not to be trampled upon. They are certainly rude and 
uncouth in their manners; but underneath this rough 
exterior there are strong fountains of affection, and deep 
mines of undeveloped intelligence. If I were called 
upon to characterize them generally, 1 should say that 
rugged nobility and manliness were their distinguishing 
marks. They lack the notorious Yorkshire cunning, 
although they are shrewd enough, and make up for 
this welcome deficiency by brave and open-handed 
dealing. They are full of broad humour, generosity, 
and hard work. From morning to night you may hear 
the noise of looms and shuttles, all over ‘the hills and 
valleys, mingled with the merry songs of the weavers ; 
for Huddersfield, being the centre of the fancy manu- 
facture of England, employs hundreds of hands in their 
cottage homes, besides those who are engaged in the 
factories. ‘These cottages are all built of white stone, 
which abounds in this district, and some of them are 
very mean and inferior dwellings. The better sort 
have two stories, and three or four rooms in them. 
The largest of the upper rooms is generally occupied 
as a workshop, and here the looms are put up. The 
room on the ground floor is called the house, where 
the domestic operations are performed, and the rest 
are sleeping apartments. A little garden is generally 
attached to these cottages, which is always well culti- 
vated, and the occupier prides himself upon his store 
of potatoes, peas, mint, thyme, and gooseberry trees. 
The most chaste and beautiful designs are executed by 
these persons, who are all hand-loom weavers. It is by 
their skill and cunning that our brave gentlemen are de- 
corated; and I wish their reward were equal to their 
merit, lam often very sorrowful to think there should 
be such disparity between work and wages as that which 
exists in the instance of these poor weavers, who, even 
when they have full employment, cannot realise more 
than eight or ten shillings per week. Much of their 





time is consumed in receiving orders for work, and in 
carrying it back completed, so that the former sum J 
have mentioned may be taken as the average of their 
earnings. In some of my walks Ihave. seen strong 
men, about the middle age, employed in washing the 
apparel, and performing all the servile drudgery of the 
household ; and asking the reason for this strange re. 
version of domestic usage, I have received this answer— 
“T can get no work at the factories. What I once 
did, my children now do; their fingers are nimbler 
than mine, and can do the work better, for a less wage, 
My wife, who ought to be here, is gone there too, and 
I’m obliged to submit, because it ain’t good te starve,” 
The influence of such occupation, however, upon the 
character must be deteriorating in the lowest de. 
gree ; and I have marked with pain the sense of hu- 
miliation which evinced itself in the averted eyes and 
quivering lips of the men who were exposed to it. 

The independence and moral courage of the working 
classes in this neighbourhood are most strongly mani- 
fested in seasons of commercial depression. I have 
known many families reduced to a state bordering upon 
starvation, and yet too proud to ask alms, or to solicit 
parish relief. My position here throws me into con- 
tact with five or six hundred families during the 
year, and, although I have witnessed much distress, I 
have rarely heard any murmurings, nor seen that sullen 
spirit of dissatisfaction and defiance which has lately 
moved so many populations into rebellion and blood- 
shed. Hope and fortitude have carried our people 
through two years of extraordinary depression and 
calamity without the least sign of public disturbance, 
A great change has come over them in this respect 
during the last ten years, and I attribute it mainly to 
the facilities which this town affords for popular edu- 

cation in the classes, library, reading-room, and lectures 
of the Mechanics’ Institution; to the general spread of 
sound knowledge and healthy literature; and last, 
although not least, perhaps, to the experience which 
the people have received of the duplicity and villany 
of some of their charlatan leaders. 

Whatever may have been the causes of this change, 
however, it is certain that the character of the people 
is higher, and that their habits are more moral and 
domestic than they were before education was made 
so accessible to them. 1 like to watch the straws 
which indicate the direction of the popular current; 
and, for this purpose, I now and then visit the cheap 
print-shops, and buy up samples of what literary wares 
I find there, inquiring at the same time into the sta- 
tistics of their circulation, and the classes amongst 
whom they circulate. A few years ago, Lloyd used to 
sell his penny works by thousands amongst the lower 
orders of the people ; and had so spiced the palates of 
his readers, that a healthy writer, no matter how clever 
and interesting his compositions, had no chance of suc- 
cess in the presence of thiscommon sewerage. In the 
meanwhile the Mechanics’ Institution was absorbing 
the rising generation; thousands and thousands of 
young men were passing through its classes; their 
minds were not only stored with knowledge, but had 
a high direction given to them in the lecture-room ; 
they were aided in their choice of books from the li- 
brary, taught to write down upon paper their own 
thoughts and reflections upon the subject they had 


read, and to regard themselves accountable for the: 
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use they made of their faculties, and responsible for 
their conduct and actions. The total abstinence S0- 
ciety was growing up with this institution, likewise, 
side by side; and a more healthy tone gradually ma- 
nifested itself amongst the adult as well as the junior 

pulation. The Sunday-schools were filled with} 
scholars ; these again filled the institution, and the in-| 
stitution the churches. The cycle was complete. 
Every sacred and secular influence was brought in its’ 
turn to bear upon the people ; and hence the improve- 
ment in their general character. Lloyd has been nearly 
driven out of the literary market by the noble brothers | 
Chambers, by the “People’s Journal,” the “ Family | 
Magazine,” and other periodicals of a like stamp. The) 
readers of this man Lloyd are now indeed confined, for | 
the most part, to the Castlegate; although I regret, 
to learn that Reynolds is occupying his vacant place | 
amongst a certain class both of the middle and lower 
ranks of life. 

This last fact makes me thankful for the police and 
the guardianship which the laws exercise over the 
public morals. Confirmed readers of corrupt books 
are always of an unclean nature, and are only restrained 
from an open and profligate violation of the decencies 
and sanctities of society by the fear of punishment. | 
Remove these judicial barriers, and we should have | 
gangs of the dissolute in our streets; and Love herself | 
would restore the rule of force, by taking up the eud- | 
gels to brain them. In the most virtuous and refined | 
communities, however, there are always bad men hidden | 
in the holes and dens ; and in a population like that of | 
Huddersfield, which is in a transition state between. 
village and town, crude and immature as a society, we 
must expect to fiud more or less of these unwelcome | 
troglodytes. 

Still, it'is worth while for the readers of Réynolds| 
to inquire whether he is the best leader they ean fol- | 
low. The literary talent of this person is certainly | 
higher than- that of the driveller he has superseded ; | 
but there is no intrinsic difference between these two! 
panders: Lloyd is Reynolds naked, and Reynolds is| 
Lloyd dressed. Have not the best of us enough to do. 
to keep the devil at our heel, enough temptations to | 
withstand, without the aid of any man to rouse these | 
enemies against us, by exciting our lowest passions, | 
and so turning the great sanctuary of our nature into| 
a hell of infamous orgies? I do not set myself up| 
for a purist, and, above all other things, I hate cant, | 
whether religious or literary; but I am the foe of this’ 
impudent system, which, in the garb of fiction, and 
with the pretence of setting forth life as it is, and 
things as they are, strikes at the root of morals and| 
chastity, and coolly pockets the wages of its iniquity. 

{ will say no more upon this subject, however ; 
and congratulate myself that these remarks apply to 
but # small and very low section of Huddersfield society. 
The set-offs to this gross account are large and en- 
couraging, It is true there are many circulating novel 
libraries in the town, to each of which there is a 
humerous tail of readers; but these are mainly sup- 
ported by the middle classes, and contain the works 
of our best writers of fiction, and those likewise of 
the worst. The Mechanics’ Institution possesses the 
ouly public library accessible to the working classes. 
The books in it are mostly of a standard character, 
and, though so well read that out of a catalogue of 
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1400 volumes, there is a yearly issue of about 16,000, 
their number is quite inadequate to the necessities 
and demands of the town. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to increase this store of books, and turn its 
hundreds into thousands of volumes, bat with small 
success. The rich do not sufficiently estimate the 
moral power and influence of these silent and beauti- 
ful teachers over the character and habits of the peo- 
ple, or they would see to it that the funds should not 
be wanting to purchase them. Books are the largest 
educators, when we have said all we can for our 
schools and universities. I would have the home of 
every man, therefore, made sacred by the presence of 
these venerable worthies, whose names are the glory 
of literature and the pride of Christendom. If the heroic 
deeds, celebrated in the Iliad of Homer, gave spurs 
to the ambition, and stimulated the fiery zeal of Alex- 
ander in his career of conquest, will the wisdom and 
poetic beauty of Shakespeare, the divine contempla- 
tions of Isaac Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, the 

sentiments and the splendid eloquence of Milton, in his 
prose writings, have no influence upon the heart and 
conduct of those who read them? The poorest 
‘“‘ Mother-Goose story’’ is not so poor as to leave no 
seed behind it. There is an endless, measureless 
germination in everything that touches the human 
mind; evil and good are alike prolific of off- 
spring, and I prefer to breed for the latter, and so 
occupy the ground, that the former may have as little 
chance as possible of fathering the world with an ille- 
gitimate progeny. ‘There should be a good publie 
library in every town and village of the kingdom. I 
would make it binding upon all communities to see 
this good done; and cannot understand why so patri- 
otic an institution should not be supported by taxa- 
tion as well as the army and the police. I think, for 
my own part, that it is as much the duty of Govern- 
ment to educate as it is to punish the people; and [ 
am persuaded we should save our pockets, to the tune 
of some hundreds of thousands per annum, by this 
course ; and, what is higher and better still, we should 
build up a nobler commonwealth in Britain than Crom- 
well saw or Milton thought of. In the meanwhile, 
are there no men who have good books they never 
read, which they can very well spare, therefore, as gifts 
to the public libraries of the town wherein they re- 
side? It is a hint to the generosity and justice of 
men, which whoso takes shall have my fair word for 
the brave example. It would be thought a little 
Utopian, perhaps, in these stern days of iron and steel, 
were I to suggest that all the private libraries in a 
town might be merged into a public one, with the ex- 
ception of such books as are really our friends and 
counsellors. But in reality, there is nothing so bad in 
the face of this suggestion, after all; for, generally 
speaking, a large library is but an expensive idol, set 
up more for show than worship. Let us avoid this 
foolish seeking, this hereditary love of displaying the 
extensiveness of our means, and try what we can do 
to supply the moral wants and intellectual cravings of 
man. 
We have neglected the working classes so long that 
now they have increased in number and importanee, 
we begin to find them rather an unwieldy element to 
deal with. I have no space here to enter upon the 


organization of labour question, which, nevertheless, 
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affects the vital interests of this realm; but I can urge 
the plea of popular education as a matter of no less 
moment; as a thing that may be done, not only with- 
ont danger to political institutions, but with the sure 
and certain prospect of strengthening, by this means, 
the foundations of the state. As amere matter of 





social prudence, without alluding to higher considera- 
tions and sanctions, it is the blindest folly a govern-|| 
ment can commit to suffer an ignorant populace to}! 
remain in the very heart of its civilization. A horrid || 
vulture gnawing for ever at the vitals of Prometheus || 
is no pleasant companion for him, and should be driv en| 
off at all hazards. Why not fame the vulture, at all || 
events, by clipping his talons, and dipping his wings in | 
the heavenly fire? This is a national question, thongh || 
put forth in metaphor, and the sooner it is answered | 
the better it will be for us all. 

I confess to have a strong attachment to the volun-| 
tary principle in all things ; but I think it is not suffi-| | 
ciently active for national purposes. If all men were | 
alike liberal, it would be easy enough to drive the) 
plough through the mental fallows of England, and make | 
them yield abundant harvests. But the burden of this 
husbandry lies on the few generous men whose hands 
are always open; Whilst the many, however rich, grudge | 
to tax themselves for the public benefit. I hate to| 
force the nature of a churlish and niggardly man; and 
my conscience smites me for — largess after lar-| 
gess from the bountiful heart. No doubt it is very | 
blessed to give, but it is very ulin to beg; and I| 
do not like that a noble enterprise should be at the} 
mercy of selfish men. 

I have little to complain of, however, so far as Hud-| 
dersfield is concerned, with respect to the voluntary | 
principle, in the matter of popular education. The} 
merchants and manufacturers of this town, though) 
drained in all sorts of ways, conirive to support one| 
of the largest educational institutions in the kingdom, | 
and have borne it bravely through the dull times of 
distress and peril. I allude to the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, which is under the presidency of F. Schwarr, 
Esq., and is entirely devoted, with all its machinery 
and means, to the education of the working classes. 
Properly speaking, it is a misnomer to call it a me- 
chanics’ institution, for it is essentially a people’s col- 
lege, numbering between 600 and 700 students, who 
are divided into 52 classes, and taught by 45 paid and 
voluntary teachers. The fee of membership is 3d. per 
week, and this entitles the member to all the privileges | 
of the classes, library, reading-room, and lectures. The | 
course of instruction is liberal enough, as will be se en | 
from the subjoined extract, taken from the report of | 
the last year’s proceedings of the committee :— 

“Instruction is afforded in the following branches of know- 
ledge, viz.:—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History, French, German, Singing, Instrumental Music, Elocution, 
Composition, Phonography, Book-keeping, Geometry, Literature, 
Ke.” 

There is a good school of design likewise in con- 
nection with the institution, conducted by competent 
masters. In this school are taught designing, as ap- 
plicable to the manufactures of the district ; as well as 
mechanical, architectural, and ornamental drawing. 
There are no extra fees charged for these privileges. 
The annual subscribers pay twenty-one shillings, and 

















are allowed to send a young man under 18 years of age 
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to the classes, for every guinea subscribed. © There jg» 
a fortnightly loss of about £7, between the expensey 
of the institution and the income derived from the 
classes; which is made up by the anneal’ subseri 
and by occasional soirees, &c. A weekly lecture jg 
given in the saloon, and the last Saturday evening of 
every month is devoted to a soiree of all the members, 
when a short lecture is delivered upon some subject 
connected with literature, science, or art, enlivened by: 
_subsequent musical entertainments and recitations, ~ 
The influence of this institution upon the working 


classes i is, as I have already said, of a large and sal. 


tary nature. The members belong almost entirely to 
the workshops and the factories, and, on account of 
their low earnings, they could not afford to buy eduea. 


‘tion at a dearer rate than it is here afforded them. All 


their days are spent at work, and all their evenings are: 
devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. This noble mar. 
riage of mental and manual labour—this union of the 
two mighty dignities that sway the world—eannot fail 
to exalt the character, and inerease thereby the com- 
fort and self-respect of the population. It is an example 
worthy of universal imitation, and has all that I can 
give it, viz.—my services and my blessing. 

It is worthy of remark, as a proof of the growing 
taste of the people, that two reading-clubs have been 
established in the town, where all the quarterly re 
views, monthly magazines, and serials of note and 
standing, are provided, at the rate of 2s. a quarter 
to each member. «It is the better class of work-’ 
people alone, however, who avail themselves of these 
privileges. 

I am much struck with the intelligence and the 
general knowledge manifested by the operative classes 
of this neighbourhood. It is true they have, as a 
body, received no regular systematic education; but 
they are learned in politics, and have read something 
of the history and literature of our country: they can 
talk sensibly upon all ordinary subjects, which is more” 
than the rhetoricians can do. They have likewise a 
keen eye to the merits of a question, and are not 
easily carried away by declamation. I have, more than 
once, heard a speaker at our public meetings 
out of his windy nonsense, and compelled to leave his: 
figures of speech, and deal once more with the argu- 
ment of his discourse. Richard Oastler has still sway’ 
here, but the people are preparing themselves for a 
wiser man. ‘They are mostly Chartists in political 
principle, and Nonconformists, of the latitudimarian : 
sort, in religion. An attempt has lately been madeto* 
provide them with a higher kind of instruction than 
they have been used to, by means of public lectures; 
and although I heartily wish success to the effort; itv 
is desirable that the range of subjects should be wider, 
and not so exclusively ethic in its character. Lectures 
“on the whole duty of man’ might very well be varied 
by others upon the chief epochs of English history, 
upon science, art, and literature. A course of lec. 
tures on the literature of England, if the subject were 
skilfully handled, would stimulate many persons’ to» 
read and think, who at present are not much troubled 
with propensities in that direction. Our elder writers,» 
both of poetry and prose, are very little knowm; and 
the more modern men of the Commonwealth are nob 
read by one in a thousand of the population: ‘Zhe 
noble sentiments of these writers, : sften ster with 
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eloquence and power, would tell in all 
ways the auditory, if they were quoted by a 
competent lecturer ; and I ain persuaded that religion, 
morals, and intellect, would gain much by the ex- 


Now that the Ten Hours Factory Bill has come into | 
fall operation, there is leisure enough for the work- 
ing classes to get wisdom and understanding. It is, 
moreover, certain that they will do this, or something 
else not so creditable to them. Hence, I am for afford- 
ing them every facility in the great business of self-in- | 
struction. It is better to fill the lecture-room than 
ihe tavern. Neither would I forbid, but encourage, 
all rational amusements, in connection with educational 
endeavours. 

Qne great want existing everywhere amongst the | 
working classes has been attempted to be supplied in| 
Huddersfield, with more or less success. I allude to} 
the education of females ; and it is important that the | 
example set by a private gentleman of this place in| 
founding an institution for these young persons should | 
be generally followed. I feel no little pleasure, and| 
some pain, in the reflection that this town of yesterday | 
should be the first in England to found a college for wo- | 
men. It is true that Tennyson’s ideal of such an in-| 
stitution, as revealed in his ‘‘ Medley,’’ is not realised | 
here; but there are endless possibilities in a beginning ; 
and we may safely leave the issues to time. Why 
should we not have our “girl graduates,’’ even if ad 
exclude our “dowagers” from the “deaneries?” Why | 
should so much attention be paid to the educational 
wants of men, and so little to those of women? I 
have always had a notion that women are something | 
more than beautiful, or even than useful animals; and 
although I have no chivalry in me for what are called 
the “rights of women,” as this phrase is ordinarily 
understood, I would break a lance or two in defence 
of their right to be educated. No cultivated man 
would like to marry a woman who could not open her 
mouth without murdering the Queen’s English, and 
whose mind was empty of everything but vanity. A 
“ blue*stocking ’’—that is, a female_literary pedant— 
is certainly no desirable person to know cither in pri- 
vate or public; but there is no necessity to manufac- 
ture this kind of hosiery in our educational looms. 
For the rest, I do not see why a woman should not 
be as good a housewife, and as prudent, virtuous, and 
honourable in all her relations with a furnished as with 
an unfurnished mind. I have a reverence for beauty 
amounting almost to idolatry—and, moreover, beauty 
is the highest symbol which God employs in His di- 
vinest initiations—but, wherever I find an ignorant 
and profane soul in the sanctuary, I lose my faith, and 
can worship no longer. 

In all large manufacturing towns, there are thou- 
sands of young girls who are left pretty much to follow 
their own inclinations, and whose moral and social 
condition is deplorably low. Few of them have re- 
ceived even the commonest rudiments of education, 
and their resources of enjoyment are confined, therefore, 
to the mere animal sphere. Now, it is precisely this 
class of females who most need to be cared for; and 
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it is for them that the female educational institution 
has been established in this town. Instruction is af- 
forded them in reading, writing, arith- 








. needlework, 
metic, geography, grammar, and history. They have 
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a library of several hundred volumes, and occasional 
lectures are delivered to them. They pay 2d. a week 
for these privileges. The ladies of the town assist the 
paid masters in conducting the classes, and form a part 
of the committee of management. So much for the 
educational means which are provided for the people 
of Huddersfield; and such has been the effect of this 
beneficial example upon the neighbourhood, that there 
is scarcely a town, village, or hamlet, within six miles 
of it, which does not possess a mechanics’ institution, 

The holidays of the working people are chiefly con- 
fined to Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas ; although 
they generally manage to have a day or two of it at 
Honley Feast. This feast is remarkable, and embraces 
a circuit of nearly eight miles. Beef, pickled cabbage, 
and ale, are the staple provisions of each household ; 
and on the evening of the first day of the feast, Hud- 
dersticld, Lockwood, and all the adjoining hamlets, are 
in a state of commotion. Carriages rattle along the 
streets, filled with merry men and women, who scent 
the good things afar off, and hasten to enjoy them. 
The roads are fairly blocked up, and darkened with the 
long lines of foot-passengers, drawn by the same at- 
traction. The feast lasts for a full week; and the 
usual quantity of sins are committed there, to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

To give the rising generation a distaste for these 
large feudal orgies, the committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institution provide their members with a “ gala’’ once 
a-year, and occasionally with a cheap trip to York, 
the Isle of Man, or the beautiful lake districts of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. The “gala” is generally 
celebrated amongst the neighbouring hills and valleys. 
Last year, through the kindnessof H. W. Wickham, Esq., 
it was held in the park and grounds of Kirklees,* where 

* Kirklees Hall is the property of Sir George Armitage, al- 
thovgh it is occupied by the gentleman whose name | have stated 
above. It stands ona high platform of hills, and overlooks the 
vale of the Calder and the Backbone Mountains of England. 
Kirklees is remarkable in a historical and traditional point of 
view, as containing the grave of Robin Hood, and the ruins 
of the nunnery, in the lodge chamber of which poor Robin 
died. The following extracts from a poem, writtea in celebration 
of the “Kirklees gala” of the Mechanics’ Institution, which I 
have alluded to above, will be read, I think, with interest by those 
who care for the memory of the noble outlaw. I may just add 
that the poem in question, though printed last year, was con- 
fined exclusively in its circulation to the members of the institu- 
tion. The writer begins with some previous recollections of 
Sherwood ;— 

“TI well remember, when with reverent foot 

I made my first historie pilgrimage, 

Unto the outlaw’s grave. Oft had I heard 
In Sherwood Forest, by the cottage hearths 
Of Edwinstone, on many a winter's night, 
Traditions of his death and burial. 

And all the scenes which Robin loved so well, 


From Cresswell’s savage crags, where Wollen rolls, 
And Budby’s heath, and Birkland’s faery realm 
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the bones of Robin Hood lie buried; and I name this 
circumstance that other institutes may profit by it, and 
avail themselves of a similar permission from gentle- 
men in their immediate locality. Nothing pleases me 
more, and strengthens more my faith in the natural 


ess of man, than this fine feeling of the rich io. 
wards the poor; and I am sure if the various classes 
of society were thrown together in this way more fre. 
quently, they would understand and love each other 
all the better for it. 





Down to the Porter’s Lodge, and mount the heights 
Of the Great Terrace, past the seven beech trees, 
Where all the vale of Calder lies below, 

Soft dreaming with the river in its arms, 

Under the shadows of the mighty hills. 

No fitter path could lead to such a tomb. 

Thick as a forest grow the towering trees, 
Through which the landscape, in its finest sweeps, 
Barsts like the vision of a sudden world. 

We tread o’er mosses soft, and beds of flowers, 
Crushing the kingcup into golden fire ; 

Whilst round us, on the banks, the rabbits crop 
The moist, rich grass, or, startled, spring below, 
Far bounding down the shaggy terrace side. 

Large seats of twisted wood, whose rude old arms 
Have circled many a gentle maiden’s waist, 

Are rooted here and there along the path, 
Commanding all the distant hills and moors. 

Soft as a spirit’s breath, the summer wind 

Low murmuring ’mongst the trees, makes music sweet 
And various as the leaves through which it goes. 
Now surging like the mellowed roar of waves 

On the sea-beach at even—in the birch; 

Now fuller sounding, like an organ’s swell, 
Through all the grand dark foliage of the oak. 
And hark! how merrily in yonder copse 

The blackbird’s song makes all the woodland ring; 
Whilst at our feet the sunny shadows flash, 

And o’er us flames the vaulted dome of heaven. 


“Tread lightly o’er the earth—and speak no word 
Till the Great Spirit doth unloose your tongues. 
For where those yew-trees nod their funeral plumes 
Upon the highest platform of the hill, 

Lies gentle Robin Hood; his mighty heart 

All muffled up in dust, and his bright eyes 
Quench’d in eternal darkness. Never more 
Shall the woods echo to his bugle horn, 

Or his unerring arrow strike the deer 

Swift flying, till it bites the bloody grass. 
Clean gone for ever all his merry band, 

Who erst in garberdines of green and gold, 
Waylaid rich abbots in the Watlyne Street, 
And broke their staves upon the Sheriff’s men. 
Broad-humoared Scathelock, and envious Much, 
Will Stately of the Quarterstaff, and Tuck 

The jolly friar, who liked more wine than prayer; 
And all the hundred archers, banished quite. 
And she whom Robin loved, Maid Marian, 
Light as a fawn, and beautiful as night, 

When streams her starry hair along the heavens, 
Rests like a lily, in the wild wood laid 
Amongst the moss and violets. Allan Dale, 
The gentle harper, who was crossed in love, 
Lies silent as the rest, his grave unknown. 
And Lattle John, the master’s favourite man, 
Stiffin his giant bones at Hathersedge, 

Sleeps on till doom, amongst the Derby hills, 
So here the Head of this broad history— 
Who from his native hills in Loxley Chace, 
With Simon Montford fought at Evesham, 
For the great Charter of the people’s rights, 
In unsuccessful battle, and became 

A wild wood rover, rather than abide 

The whips and arrows of a tyrant’s power— 
Lies prisoned in black rails, his epitaph 
Proclaiming all his woodland gifts and deeds, 


“ How lone and silent is the hallowed spot ! 
O’ergrown with fringed ferns and mosses dank, 
The tall, dark pines, in solemn threnody, 
eo as o'er a wood-god dead. 








And not a sound disturbs the deep repose 

Which like a slumbering spirit broods around, | 
Alas, poor Robin! thou art dead and gone! 

And We, who slept within the fiery womb 
Of night and darkness, waiting to be born | 
When thou went down to silence in the grave, | 
Are here at last, to die and sink like thee 

Again into the chambers of the dark. 

So rise and vanish all the ghosts of men.” 


Passing from the grave of Robin Hood to the Nunnery on the 
other side of the park, the same writer says:— 


“ Old and gray, 
With narrow windows facing the dark woods, 
The massy buildings of the nunnery stand. 
Before them on the slopings of the hill, 
Iiuge groups of lofty trees, beneath whose shade 
The hooded sisters of the convent walked 
In dim old centuries, lying far behind— 
Reflect their giant shadows in the brook. 
Which with its painted trout flows on below. 
The hospital, and dormit’ry, and barns; 
The long, dark hall, whose iron window-bars 
Admit the straggling light through loops of stone; 
The old lodge chamber—where with treacherous skill, 
To please fierce Roger Doncaster, ’tis said, 
The leech let out the life-blood from the heart 
Of the old outlaw, who had claimed his aid, 
Sick lying at the posterns of the gate— 
Are here, with all their ruined memories. 
And that low window saw the arrow shot 
Which fell upon the place that marks his grave. 
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“ Beyond the lodge, enclosed in mould’ring walls, 
The convent garden lies. The old oak door 
Dropping with worms upon its crazy hinge, 
Admits you stooping. It is just the place 
One would have thought to find in an old land 
Long since deserted of all living men, 

And given up to bats and dreary owls, 

And lizards sleeping on the sunny walls. 

Thick nettles choke the earth, and hemlocks rank, 
And strange, wild herbs, medicinal are there; 
With scents of rotting leaves and hyssop flowers. 
The fruit trees bear the scars of fruitless age; 
Their trunks all botched and knotted; with grey: moss, 
And lichens cleaving to the hoary bark, 

Their sapless branches bear no leaf or bloom, 

But bent and twisted rot, and fall to earth. 
Nature, well pleased with their old services, 
Seems to reward them with a slow decay, 
Protected from the violence of storms, 

And pensioned on the bounty of the sun, 


“ Beyond the garden sleep the convent dead, 
Promiscuous mingled with their mother earth. 
The long, dark grass doth cover them; and trees 
Wave all their friendly shadows to and fro 
Over the silent graves; but not a stone 
Is left to tell whose daughters rest below. 

Alas! sweet spouses of the Risen Lord, 
Where now are all your chaunts and vesper hymns, 
Which in the twilight chancels and the choir, 
Amongst the sculptured effigies of saints, 

Ye, in the chapel, sang at eventide ? 

No more in lonely cell your pallid cheeks 
Shall glimmer in the broken light of stars, 
Streaming thro’ iron lattices; no more 

In holy reverence shall ye bow your heads 
Before the Golden Image on the wall. 

The night hath passed, and night again is 
And many watchers wait to see the dawn. 











CHAPTER I. 
THE START AND THE STORM. 


A sMALL schooner lay sleeping calmly on the waters of 
the Bay of Galveston, in front of the custom-house of the 
principal seaport of the young Republic. Her low, black 
bull, taut masts, her rake aft, her long jib-boom project- 
ing far out upon the waves, her long streaming pennant, 
and a brass swivel gun upon her deck, gave her something 
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of the appearance of a pirate. She carried a huge square- 
sail forward, for times of favourable wind; but her chief 
strength lay in the huge mainsail, now laying idly wrapped | 
round the swinging boom, that, like the jib, projected aft 
over the stern. She looked like a black bird with white 
head upon the sunny waters, rising and falling with the 
swell, and holding against the flood-tide by one anchor, 
But not a living soul could be seen in or about her. Like 
a phantom-ship, she was tenantless, 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning. The ne- 
groes were working on the wharfs, and the free and en- 
lightened citizens of the juvenile Republic of Texas were 
enjoying refections in the shape of coffee, steaks, corn 
dodgers, stewed venison, oysters, and the other delicacies 
which belong to the woods, wilds, bays, and forests of that 
favoured land, where I spent a short, but to me charming, 
part of my existence.* It was in the month of March, 
and the weather, which had been favourable for some days, 
vas calm and lovely. The warm sun darted its rays ob- 
liquely on land and water, while a gentle south-east wind 
seemed to give promise of rain. 

Suddenly two men appeared on one of the long jetties 
of the port. These wharfs or jetties are the means used 
to unload vessels without using boats. They consist of 
cedar posts firmly imbedded in the sand, and supporting 
a floor of planks some two hundred feet in length. There 
were three when I was in those diggens, which did great 
credit to the artistic talents of their makers. 

The two men presented a very different appearance one 
from the other. The one was a handsome, young, Eng- 
lish-looking sailor, of about five-and-twenty, in the uniform 
of the Republic. He was of middle height, with flaxen 
hair, and an open, gentle expression of countenance, which 
at once prepossessed you in his favour, while the other did 
not present any features nearly so pleasant. Ile was a 
Mexican, His broad sombrero, his poncho or blanket, his 
gay trousers, were all of rich materials; but the expression 
of his face was bad. He was dark, with thick projecting 
eye-brows, an aquiline nose, a closely-compressed mouth, 
and a pair of eyes black as coals, and which shone peer- 
ingly on every person who looked at him. 

The one was Lieutenant Bruce Harris, of the Texan 
navy; the other, Don Rafaele Zacara, formerly the most 
celebrated gambucino, or gold-seeker, of Mexico. 

The gambucino of New Spain is a man apart from all 
other men, He is a treasure-seeker of the most deter- 





* Let nobody suppose that I recommend Texas to English- 
men. It is wholly unsuited to them in climate and productions, 
while those who recommend it as a road to California are purely 
8-W-I-N-D-L-E-R-S. But I was twenty-one when I went there; 


and 4 roving, wandering life in the woods had then charms which 
compensate for heat, yellow fever, fever, and ague, and all the 
other ills which are sure to fall to the lot of an Eoglishman in 


mined character. Aware that in every part of Mexico 
there is a probability of gold being found, the gambusino 
quits home, family, future peace—all—to wander ever- 
lastingly in search of the precious metal. The mountains 
and valleys, the hills and brooks, the deepest recesses of 
caverns, and the precipitous rocks of this splendid country, 


are all ransacked by these men. Do they succeed? No 
man can say, for a gambucino rarely returns. He be- 
comes a wild and wandering being, lives apart from man, 
and, if he finds treasure, makes no use of it. 

Don Rafaele Zacara was a gambucino. For fifteen 
years had this man, a native of Minatitlan on the Guaza- 
coalco, followed his perilous trade, and always with 
success. Every year he came to his native town to re- 
pose, and, it afterwards appeared, to bury his golden trea- 
sures, found in the innermost recesses of the mountains, 
in some safe place. At last he had given up, just at the 
time when Santa Anna succeeded in revolutionising the 
country for his own private purposes. Don Rafaele at 
once declared himself a federalist, and opposed the proud 
Napoleon of the West, as this somewhat over-conceited 
general modestly styled himself. The excitement of po- 
lities seemed to replace with him the excitement of gold- 
seeking. He threw himself, with energy and desperate 
valour, into every insurrection ; and one fine morning had 
to run for his life from his own troops, who had been 
bought over by General Santa Anna, the largest dealer in 
promises in all Mexico, which is saying much, and the 
worst fulfiller, which is saying a great deal more. 

Texas had just revolted—that is to say, the tent hou- 
sand and odd citizens of the Mexican colony, trusting to 
their distance from the metropolis, and to the great diffi- 
culties in the way of an army of repression, as well as to 
the disturbed state of polities, had declared war on the six 
million other inhabitants of the Republic; and it must be 
said they went to work conscientiously, like men deter- 
mined to be free, or to die in arms. Don Rafaele saw at 
once that a federalist must in Texas be a weleome man, 
simply becquse General Santa Anna was a centralist; just 
as if had Santa Anna been a federalist, a centralist would 
have been the popular character. The gambucino, who 
had a few dollars and a dozen quadruples about him, ac- 
cordingly sloped to Texas, and demanded to be received a 
citizen of the free and enlightened Republic of the Lone 
Star. 

As long as his money lasted, Don Rafaele was contented 
enough; but soon his exchequer, like that of the state, 
began to ebb low, and the Don felt pretty considerably 
puzzled. Work he neither would nor could; and there 
was very little to steal, even if a gentleman of pure Cas- 
tilian race could have indulged with propriety in so 
delicate an amusement, the occupation, in very recent 
times, of all who claimed to be of “race,” as is said 
in the aristocratic slang of certain sons of Adam, Don 
Rafaele, however, had made numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances, and amongst his familiars was Lieutenant 
Bruce Harris. 

This young man was English. Having entered the 
navy very young, he found himself at twenty-three still a 
midshipman, with no chance of promotion. He was bold, 
clever, well read, perfect in his practical and theoretical 
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knowledge, and a far better sailor than his captain; but 
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he had no friends—that is to say, nobody rich enough, or 
powerfal enough, or influential enough at elections, to be 
worth pleasing; and so his merits were useless. Why 
shonld he be promoted ? What was anybody to get by it? 

And so my friend, Lieutenant Bruce Harris, left the 
English navy, entered that of Texas, and was now com- 
mander of a war schooner, withnine gunsand forty-five men. 

To this young man the gambucino told his secret ; and, 
as he had given up all hope of returning to dwell on the 
waters of the Guazacoalco, he offered him half the pro- 
ceeds if he would dare an expedition to recover the hidden 
treasure. Harris accepted at once, got three months’ 
leave of absence, borrowed the revenue-cutter Santa Anna, 
and was about to tempt fortune. 

“Schooner a-hoy !’’ cried the young officer, in a full 
rich voice, that went far over the sleeping vessel. 

“ Who hails ?’’ replied a man, rising from a sleeping 
posture on the deck. 

“A boat,’’ answered the lieutenant, satisfied that the 
man would recognise him. 

In an instant, two men had leaped into the small jolly- 
boat of the forty-five ton schooner, used as a revenue-cut- 
ter, and were pulling, with regular and steady stroke, for 
the wharf. They soon touched, and received their officer 
and his guest. 

In ten minutes more, Lieutenant Bruce Harris trod the 
deck of his little man-of-war. 

* All hands up anchor !” he cried merrily. 

Eight men—the boat’s crew—started forward, and be- 
gan to heave at the chain with their hands. In a few 
minutes, the chain was right up and down, and 
four men flew to the halyards. The mainsail and jib 
were hoisted, and then, the little schooner being ready, 
the anchor received another pull, and the Santa Anna 
flew back with the flood tide, which was beginning to 
slacken. In a few minutes, however, the wind told upon 
her hitherto fluttering sails, and she took a plunge forward. 

The journey was commenced. 

The schooner, under the skilful guidance of the captain, 
who himself directed the helmsman, was not long in clear- 
ing the awkward and difficult port of Galveston. They 
stood out to sea for some time; and then, shifting the 
boat’s course, steered along the land, which the helmsman 
was directed’to keep in sight, without approaching it. 
This general direction given, Harris and the gambucino 
sat down to smoke and talk over their plans. They had 
agreed on a most bold and daring act. 

The river Guazacoalco, to the east of Vera Cruz, flows 
from south to north. It takes its rise near Tehuantepec, a 
town built upon a small lakewhich flows towards the Pacific. 
The Guazacoalco is im Vera Cruz State. Like all the rivers 
vf this coast, its mouth is closed by a bar, which vessels 
above three hundred tons cannot cross; while they can, 
once over, ran up as far as sixty miles. Above this nothing 
but canoes are available, The mouth is about a mile wide, 
but it soon narrows. It was the intention of Lieut. Har- 
ris to cross the bar in the night, afterboldly examining the 
bar, under cover of an audacious trick, and then to sail up 
the river, conceal the schooner in a deep unfrequented 
creek, known to Don Rafaele, near which the treasure was 
hidden. 

So bold an act was not unaccompanied with danger, and 
the lieutenant and Gambucino accordingly discussed it in 
all its bearings. They were thus occupied when the mate 
of the schooner approached the young officer. 
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“ What is it, Perry ¢”’ 

«A norther, sir,” replied the experienced old sath 
who was second in command. 

The officer started to his feet. 

Afar off in the north-west came a black cloud. It roge 
from a corner of the sky with fearful rapidity. Every 
minute it became larger. It was one of those stidden 
storms incident to the Gulf of Mexico, which come 
without notice, and last generally twelve hours. To my 
cost I know their severity, having suffered them more th 
once. 

“‘ Close-reef the mainsail, Perry,” said Lieutenant Harris 
quietly, “and let her go easy.” 

At that instant the south-east breeze died away, the 
sails flapped loosely, and the schooner was tossed upon the 
turgid waters without power of guidance. Gradually the 
waves subsided, and in half an hour the sea was almost 
as calm asthe wind. At this moment the water in the dis. 
tance seemed discoloured: a bank (a huge ripple) came 
sweeping on. This was the edge of the wind bearing down 
with fearful rapidity. 

“Hard a-lee!” thundered Harris, just in time ; for 
the wind came upon them like a thunder-clap, and the 
schooner, after a terrific shake, lay down, rose again, and 
then plunged madly into the roaring waves. The storm 
was of a most severe and serious character, and had not 
the Santa Anna been a vessei of sturdy make, manned by 
bold and experienced men, nothing could have saved her, 
The whole scene darkened ; night seemed coming on; 
from warm the temperature fell to bitter cold,* and all 
prepared for a long and terrible struggle. For twelve 
hours the cutter and her gallant crew battled with the 
tempest, and it was only at dawn the next day that, the 
wind subsiding, the reef-points were let out, and the asual 
amount of canvas was displayed to the breeze. : 

On the evening of the third day they passed close to 
Vera Cruz, and the night found them lying off near the 
Guazacoalco. 





CHAPTER Il. 
FORT GUAZACOALCO, 


At break of day next morning a schooner lay off the 
mouth of the river Guazacoalco, under English colours. 
On her deck was an officer in the costume of the British 
navy, while four sailors sat in the jolly-boat belonging to 
her, and which lay alongside. A solitary man, besides 
the officer, was on the deck, and he stood at the helm. 
It was a lovely day; and the schooner lay-too in the warm, 
light breeze, floating like a duck upon the water. 

Don Rafaele was carefully concealed in the cabin, as his 
presence on deck, in Mexican costume, would have at once 
betrayed the trick which Lieutenant Harris was about to 
play upon the Mexican commander. 

In a few minutes everything was ready, and the young 
Englishman stepped into his launch, and pulled for the 
shore. The direction in which he headed was for the fort 
of Guazacoaleo. Half an hour took the party within the 
mouth of the river, and towards the left bank, on which 
the fort is situated. Not a soul was on the bank; and 
Lieutenant Harris at once advanced in the direetion of the 
fort. It was a queer-looking building enough. ied 
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foot of these were two cannon more. 


thick brick walls supported a roof of bamboo and palm 
jesves. | Towards the sea were four doors, wide open. In 
front of these was a little esplanade, floored with bricks, on 
which rested ten pieces of cannon, of somewhat heavy metal. 
A tower to the left supported the national flag, and at the 


One sentry walked up and down in the local costume. 
He had a ragged loose shirt over his trousers, a hat of 
palun leaves, an old cartridge belt, a prodigious gun with 
an antique bayonet of huge length, and wore neither shoes 
nor stockings. On perceiving the officer, followed by three 
men, he made a signal; and fifty men, in a similar uni- 
form, rushed forth just in time to do honour to the cos- 
tume of the British navy. The commander, who wore a 
blue cloth coat and heavy silver epaulettes, advanced with 
raised hat. 

« Welcome, caballero!” he cried, 

“] thank you,” said Lieutenant Harris, with mach po- 
liteness. “I come on behalf of her Majesty’s frigate 
Samson, now in the offing at some distance, to ask if she 
can find a supply of fruits and fresh water in this quarter.” 

“ Water in abundance, and fruits as much as you can 
wish,” answered the half-caste governor. 

After bowing to the ragged regiment, our hero entered, 
and accepted the commandant’s offer to sit down. 

The accommodation was scanty, and rough enough ; but 
there were some fresh fruits and tortillias, which the young 
Englishman accepted with readiness, 

“ The Signor smokes ?’’ said the governor, politely. 

“ Anything,” replied Lieutenant Harris. 

“Do you eat tobacco?” continued the governor, look- 
ing curiously at him. 

“No,” said Harris, with a look of disgust. He knew 
the meaning and force of the question. The cunning 
Mexican wanted to be sure his guest was not an Ameri- 
ean; and as all the American sailors chew, while few 
English naval officers do, this answer appeared to satisfy 
the swarthy governor. After an hour spent in mutual 
politeness, and in taking refreshments, Lieutenant Harris 
returned to his boat, and having rejoined his schooner, 
stood out to sea, as if in search of the Samson. 

But, while going and returning, the young sailor had 
taken soundings, and he was now confident of being able 
to run his schooner into the river during the darkest night. 

As soon as night fell, the schooner headed once more 
towards the Guazacoalco. 

It was very dark, and with the utmost difficulty did the 
keen eye of Lieutenant Harris realise to himself the shadowy 
outline of the coast. He approached, however, the very 
mouth of the river, thanks to the marked outline of the 
brick fort on the top of a small hill. The lead was then 
used, and, under the skilful hand of its commander, the 
gallant schooner soon floated on the still waters of the river. 
The wind was fair, and a boat being put ahead to sound, 
the Santa Anna continued her course boldly until lofty and 
projecting trees screened her from curious eyes. The 
anchor was then raised, and the weary crew sought rest, 
At dawn of day they found themselves about six miles up 
the river, and at once continued their journey. By dint 
of tacking, sails, and poles, in about two hours they had 
rn the station which Don Rafaele considered fit for a 

t, 
An island thickly wooded to the very water, where the 
g1m_ tree, the cedar, the laurel, the mahogany, and the 
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can palm waved high and majestic, divided the river into . 
two, while to the left a third channel showed itself, within 

which it was proposed to conceal the schooner. Harris 

gazed with delight upon the romantic scene. The sandy 

hillocks, surmounted by rare trees, ayuatic birds by thou- 

sands waving their varied plumes o’er land and water, the 

yellow-headed parrot with squealing cry, the solemn tucana 

in reflective contemplation on the immensity of its own 

nasal projection, the sighing dove, the canvas-back dack, 

the myriads of little squalling and cooing choristers, the 

blue waters of the river, sparkling and spangled by mil- 

lions of fish darting to the surface in search of food, all 

formed a scene which could not fuil to touch the heart of 
a romantic young Englishman, 

But the objects of the expedition were not forgotten; 

and Harris at once entered his boat, and prepared to guide 

the schooner into her place of concealment. The creek 

was narrow, and without current, while the trees which 

shaded its banks joined thickly overhead, so thickly as to 
render the entrance of the Santa Anna within its shelter 

a matter of difficulty, The yards and booms were at once 

removed, leaving nothing but the two naked masts, each of 
one solid piece of wood. These were immovable, This done, 
the whole crew and Lieutenant Harris began towing up 
the river, Don Rafaele standing at the helm. She entered 

the creek bravely, but a few minutes sufficed to stay her 

course. Her topmasts had caught in the fall of a tree. 

The mate, Perry, a light, active fellow, immediately re- 
turned to the schooner, and climbed, by the aid of a hal- 
yard, to the summit of the mast, axe in hand, Securely 
fastened, he set to work, and, as the schooner adyanced, 
cleared it of all obstructions. A sudden and rapid turn 
in the stream soon brought them to the kind of place they 
sought. Harris now issued rapid orders, which showed 
the quickness of his eye. The boat was drawn up close 
beneath the shelter of a high bank, the branches of which 
projected right over its deck. Boughs were then cleared 
away, and three trees quickly felled, which, by means of 
their voluminous foliage, completely hid the schooner, 
A judicious use and arrangement of hanging boughs of 
the abundant creeping parasites soon so concealed the 
Texan privateer, that it was impossible for a careless eye 
to divine that behind that green curtain lay a dangerous 
and formidable foe. The swivel gun guarded the exit and 
entrance, 

“Now, Don Rafaele,”’ said Lieutenant Harris, turning 
to his guest, and speaking in French, a language which 
none understood but themselves, “ I am at your service.” 

“T thank you. We will begin operations at once, 
Leave Don Perry in command, and let us take the pirigua.” 

The two adventurers, having first thrown a poncho 
over their shoulders and assumed the vast sombrero, en- 
tered the canoe drawn from the hold. Both were armed 
with rifles, pistols, and dagger. Harris recommended ex- 
treme caution to his men, prohibited the Janding of more 
than one at a time, the firing of shots near head-quarters, 
and recommended fishing’in preference to hunting. This 
done, he departed. 

The Mexican, who was grave and solemn, took the 
guidance of the canoe, and ascended the creek, Not» 
word was spoken. Don Rafaele was no doubt anxiously 
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“ My friend,” said he, “here we part, I go to seek my | 


treasure through dangers known only to myself. Wait 
for me here alone. Wait three days, If I am not re- 
turned by the dawn of the fourth, depart ; for then all 
will be lost.’’ 

Lieutenant Harris, though surprised enough at this 
sudden separation, said nothing, but shook hands with his 
companion, and let him land. The Mexican took his 
arms and three leathern sacks of rather large dimensions, 
and, burying himself in the forest, was soon out of sight. 





CHAPTER III. 
MARIA, 


Harris remained alone in his canoe. He was floating 
over a sandy and shallow part of the stream, evidently serv- 
ing asa ford. This he hastened to leave, and, concealing 
his canoe in the usual way, returned along the opposite 
bank by which Don Rafaele had departed, in search of the 
pathway. It was narrow and sandy, with marks of recent 
footsteps, and our hero saw that it led either to the mi/pas 
or canals* of the neighbouring village. The ardent and 
bold young sailor reflected that the Mexican women were 
extremely lovely, and, his curiosity once excited, he 
determined to indulge it. 

His gun on his shoulder, and his heart light and merry, 
Lieutenant Harris trod gaily on beneath the thick shade 
of the trees, now ascending, now descending, grassy hil- 
locks, now buried in massive foliage, now enjoying cool 
breezes in open glades. The dry leaves cracked beneath 
his feet, and land-crabs hurried away from his steps in 
alarm. 

Suddenly the path divided into two branches, One was 
hard and beaten, and open overhead; the other turned 
away, and buried itself in the thick of the wood. Huge 
trees mingled from side to side their splendid verdure in 
vaults impenetrable to the rays of the sun; now huge 
corded convolvuli drew them together, now it held them 
back, while there again it formed of itself a shady canopy, 
presently hanging loosely from the boughs in rich fes- 
toons, they touched the heads of the passers-by. Soft 
and perfumed odours rose from the tropical flowers that 
bordered the path, and Harris hesitated not a moment to 
follow the windings of this mysterious pathway. 

Save the singing of the birds upon the waving boughs, 
all was still. 

On walked our young hero along this tract, the turn- 
ings of which seemed interminable, when suddenly it 
became straight, terminating evidently by the light upon 
a small clearing. The eye of the young sailor dilated as 
he caught sight of a female form. Against a tree leaned 
a half-naked Mexican, a native Indian girl. She was 
nbout sixteen. A blue cotton cloth was bound round her 
waist, and reached to two or three inches above her knees. 
Except this she wore nothing. Her complexion was dark ; 
her form tall and perfect; her eyes were jet black, and 
added to the expression of a face the features of which 
were regular and beautiful. Her neck, shoulders, and 
bosom would have served as models for a statuary, as 
would her bare legs and feet. Two long tresses of black 
hair hung down her back. 

She was by a fountain. A pitcher was at her feet, 
and yet she moved not, She was doubtless dreaming one 
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of those waking dreams which trouble the hearts of young 
girls when they have yet never loved. 

Harris stood silent with admiration and wonder, and 
then, advancing suddenly, stood beside the girl, 

She screamed, and tried to run. 

“Stay, lovely creature!’’ said Harris, in a soft, low 
voice, “ fear me not.’’ 

The Mexican girl looked up to the handsome face of 
the young sailor, and though her terrified lookdid not 
fade away, she no longer sought to fly. 

Harris made her sit down beside him, asked her ques. 
tions of the country, of the people, of herself, of her 
family, and soon discovered that she was as artless, 
charming, and innocent in talk as she was beautiful in 
feature. Between two young people, both handsome and 
heart-whole, acquaintance soon proceeds, especially in ad. 
vanced climates, where the sensations are quick; and 
before long Bruce Harris and Maria del Gonde were the 
best friends in the world. To their utter astonishment 
the sun suddenly set, in the middle of a merry meal they 
were making on the contents of the young sailor’s havre. 
sack, 

““My God!”’ cried the girl, “it is night. 
back to the caea,’’ 

“But I shall never find my way to my boat,’’ said 
Harris. 

“T can let you sleep in a shed near the casa,”’ replied 
the girl, after a moment’s reflection. 

The young sailor accepted gladly, and followed his 
lovely guide with pleasure. 

Maria del Gonde was an orphan. She owned a little 
property, a hut, and a field which a servant cultivated. 
She had an old aunt, almost bed-ridden, residing with her, 
who, however, was about to leave her to be present at the 
marriage of a daughter. <A boat from Minatitlan was to 
fetch her on the fourth day. Lieutenant Harris was deeply 
in love. He had drank in deep draughts of intoxicating pas- 
sion from the beaming eyes of the lovely Mexican. She 
was, however, as innocent as she was beautiful ; and as 
both were for the first time in the trammels of the mali- 
cious god, their intercourse was not troubled by a thought 
which either would have blushed to confess. 

The hut was about a quarter of a mile off. It was 
composed of four upright posts, cane walls, and mud, with 
a thatched roof. It had only one room, containing a bed 
and a hammock. The bed contained the old aunt, and 
the hammock was the sleeping place of Maria. The old 
Mexican, hideously ugly as the hot and unwholesome cli- 
mate of the Guazacoaleo could make her, received her 
niece crossly, but a few kind words soon dissipated the 
storm, and in a few moments she was introducing the 
stranger. Harris was delighted. He sat down, glad of 
the opportunity of further conversation ; and, while Maria 
proceeded to manufacture tortillias (the native hot bread), 
he talked with the old lady. 

It was late when the young officer went to his shed, to 
sleep and dream of the beautiful girl whom chance had 
thrown in his way in the wilds of Guazacoalco. 

At early dawn he awoke; and Maria was standing beside 
him, gazing at him with curious satisfaction. Harris 
leaped up from his hammock, and kissed the lovely 
Mexican’s hand, who then offered him breakfast. He ac- 
cepted ; and the day began again, in company with his 
charming friend. Breakfast over, Maria offered to guide 
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him through the forest; and the young sailor accepted 

















withdelight. Walking, talking, sitting beneath the shade 
of lofty trees, speaking of love and happiness, of the de- 
lights of affection, the day passed rapidly, 

Towards evening, Maria grew pensive, 

“ What ails you, beloved ?” said the young man tenderly. 

« Ah, Englishman,’ replied she, with touching naiveté, 
« you will go away to your country, and marry, and for- 

+. But I—I shall never forget.’ 

«“ What ?” said Harris, eagerly. 

« You,’’ replied the innocent girl. 

“Come with me,” cried Harris, warmly. “ You shall 
be my wife. I will quit my service. We will go live in 
the woods of America—healthier than here—where your 
beauty will last for ever.” 

« But why not stay here ?” said Maria, timidly. 

“ The fevers of Guazacoalco would kill me.” 

« But do not people die in your country ?”’ 

“ Not as they do here; while a woman is a beautiful 
girl twenty years longer than here.” 

“ Stranger,’’ cried Maria, taking his hand, “ swear by 
thy God to be true and sincere with the poor Mexican,” 

“T swear,” replied the young sailor, fervently. 

“Do you love me ?” 

‘<I do most fervently.” 

“ Will you make me your wife 

“T will most proudly, my beloved Maria.’ 

“ If you said ‘ No,’ ’’ said Maria, with delight, “ I would 
have gone, for I love you. But I will go now happily.” 

The happy sailor at once seated himself beside his beau- 
tiful mistress, and began seriously to discuss their future 
plans. In these tropical climates, where civilization has 
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made little progress, a courtship is not the long process 
known to young ladies in our favoured isle. A girl of six- 
teen, touched by the arrow of the god of love, is apt to 
confess her passion at once. She feels that her affection 
is given, and she sees no reason for concealing her emo- 
tions. Maria, used to her rude countrymen, had been 
fascinated at once by the young sailor, so superior in man- 
ners and knowledge. He had told her things she knew 
not, and admiration had been the parent of affection. 
Harris, a true-hearted English youth, unused to the hollow 
affections which too frequently captivate for a moment the 
blas® youth of great towns, and completely won by the in- 
nocence and beauty of Maria, had at once determined to 
bear away his prize, and make her his wife in the first sta- 
tion of civilization at which they should arrive. 

This his decision, their plans were easy. On the return 
of Don Rafaele, and after the departure of the old aunt, 
Maria was to meet Harris, and accompany him to his 
vessel, They were to sail where circumstances allowed, 
If the trip, the objects of which were concealed by Harris, 
proved successful, the young sailor could quit the service 
with propriety, and retire, to become a family man and a 
landsman. He was to take up his residence in the northern 
part of the United States at first; but when Maria had 
received two years’ education, they were to go to England, 
where Lieutenant Bruce Harris was quite sure his father 
and mother would receive with pleasure the dusky bride 
of their only and beloved son. 

Such were the happy dreams of this happy pair; but 
fortune was destined to nip their accomplishment in the 
very bud, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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WRITTEN AFTER WITNESSING THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, ON THE 8TH MARCH, 1540. 


Tuts is the solitary moonlit shore ; 

The midnight sea like molten silver shines ; 

No spectral vessel, with her shadowy wing, 
Skims o’er the sheeny path, where souls 

Just liberated from their tenements of dust 
Seem flitting to the distant shores of heaven. 
Few are the jewels on the brow of Night; 

She, in the royal presence of Dian, 

Hath sparely decked herself with modest gems, 
Reserving in her ebon cabinet * 

Her glittering store, until the Queen 

Behind the curtains of her sanctuary 

Retires to worship. Wreathes of snow-white cloud 
Ermine the train of her deep azure robe, 

As in the posture of meek loyalty 

She kneels before her radiant sovereign’s throne. 
Inland long lines of pine and poplar woods 
Stand gloomy, glassing in the shining ground 
Their sombrous shades, like sable plumes upon 
The hearse of Nature, on whose obsequies 

The moon with sorrow pale attendeth sad, 

And with her lamp dim lighting to the tomb 

Of silence and oblivion the dark path. 

Sounds like deep sighs come mournful on the ear; 
"Tis the wailing wind moaning low dirges 

From the woods that, like harps Molian 
Responding to the Spirit’s rueful touch, 


A darkness gathers on the sea ; 
The woods grow blacker on the hill, 
Slow shadowing the plains with deeper gloom; 








The doleful sounds fall heavier on the ear, 

Filling the soul with strange mysterious dread. 

What ominous cause can work such sudden change? 
‘Lo! o’er the visage of the lustring moon 

Gloomily a sable speck is spreading; 

It is the burial procession passing 

In solemn pomp along the silent heavens, 

With Nature coffin’d to her unknown grave, 

The black-robed train are moving slowly on. 

They seem to pause—the lamp is nearly out— 

The rites are done. The dark procession stirs. 

As silently and slowly as it came 

It is departing—it is The moon, 

Her task fulfilled, withdraws her fav’ring light. 

Rolls now the joyful wind deep melodies; 

The sea, the woods, the plains, are catching bright 


And pour upon a renovated world 

A mighty flood of all-reviving day. 

Thus, when the hour of doom is sounded out, 
And this great globe, with all its habitants, 
Lies deep entombed beneath th’ eclipsing frown 
Of an avenging God, it is deereed 

That Night shall stretch but for a while 
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Tae world has no more really interesting region than 
the district of Asia, extending from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf, by the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The earliest associations 
of the human race cluster over that now neglected 
land. The truths that sink into the human heart 
in earliest infancy, have their scenery in the Eastern 
land on which civilised men have seldom practically 
thought in their matured years, and yet the scriptural 
narratives of our earliest progenitors—of the parents of 
the human race—connect themselves, in every mind, 
with the great river of the East. The precise site of 
the Paradise on earth is nowhere stated; and, if it were, 
the locality would present none of its original beauty, 
for it bears, perhaps pre-eminently, the common curse. 
Bat it is sufficiently connected with the sources of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris to justify the tradition of its 
being a mountain home, amongst the mighty hills from 
which these rivers flow, and probably not far removed 
from the spot at which our race began their second 
course of sin, of suffering, and of progression. We 
have analysed all the theories respecting our origin 
with care, and, as we thought, without prejudice. 
The inquiry brings us back to the book of Genesis, 
as the only narrative or theory satisfactory, in a 
scientific view, that has been presented. The various 
surmises of speculative men degenerate, under a close 
examination, into groundless opinions, that are clearly 
opposed to facts within our cognoscence, or to theories 
dated back so very far that we have no means of test- 
ing their probability; because, for example, nobody 
has yet guessed the infinite ages that would be requisite 
for the race of toads to stretch themselves upwards out 
of mire and silt into the canine or the feline family, or 
how long time would be required for another start into a 
higher region of existence. Our modern learning is 
only poetry run into the prose of meagre thought and 
shallow science; andour “Vestiges” butdeductionsfrom 
the assumption that Ovid, in his ‘ Metamorphoses,’’ 
sometimes spelt facts backwards. 

Many readers may remember, with us, the yearnings 
of infancy towards the unseen and unknown Eden of 
the young and guiltless world—how all other stories 
fell in interest before the tale of Adam and of Eve, 
their garden of beauty, their great calamity, their 
sorrows and sufferings when driven from amongst its 
trees, and flowers, and fruits, to wrench from an arid 
and a comparatively unwilling soil the sustenance of 
nine hundred years. ‘Then the story of the first sad 
murder fixes on the infant mind; and the first deep 
impression of bloody crime and guilt over which the 
young spirit ponders, and ponders so deeply as never 
to forget the deed, is Cain killing Abel. The flood, 
and its dread waste of waters, hangs next upon the 
young imagination; and it draws pictures of the 
terrible devastation, of life struggling everywhere with 
death, and everywhere, save within that one floating 
ark of safety, struggling in vain. The feats of the 
mighty hunter, Nimrod, fix themselves in the young 
mind, and the name becomes familiarly associated 
with the pursuits of its owner in every stage of life. 
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The form of the Tower of Babel never will be truly 
ascertained ; but the clumsiest wood engravings have 
given it a form and shape to the young that is never 
erased from the mind of the old. The first great 
city of the earth—the mother of all cities—and the 
confusion of tongues that fell upon its proud inhabj- 
tants, fasten on the minds of youthful readers more 
deeply than many a painful narrative read when the 
heart is sere and cold in after-years—read and soon for. 
gotten. Always when men retrace the world’s histo 
they wander back to that plain of Shinar in which the 
division of tribes, nations, and races originated, and 
the first pilgrim fathers and mothers went out as from 
a common home to fulfil the immediate end of being 
and to occupy the neglected earth. 

The biblical narratives contain many references to 
the Assyrian empire and cities. The power of that 
great state was repeatedly directed against Palestine, 
The ten tribes were led into captivity by the Assyrians, 
We hear of Jonah and his wonderful history—his mar. 
vellous adventures, because Nineveh existed—that 
great and wicked city, wherein were six score thousand 
persons that could not distinguish good from evil, 
The book of Jonah is to the young one of the most 
alluring divisions of the sacred writings. They feel 
all that interest in the prophet’s withered gourd which 
they could bestow on Sennacherib’s ruined host. As- 
syria thus occupies a large place in scriptural narrative, 
as it once filled in the world’s diplomacy and wars. 
The Assyrian empire formed for a long period the most 
powerful empire of the earth. Its luxurious capital 
revelled in wealth, when the seven hills of Rome 
were untenanted. The war-cry of mighty hosts, 
and the sounds of pleasant music, echoed on the 
Tigris, when the solitude of a wilderness was un- 
broken on the Tiber. At last the denunciations of 
prophets were fulfilled. The cup of prosperity was 
converted into a draught of anguish. The luxury of 
the Ninevites gave place to the doom of slaughter and 
slavery. The chariots were broken and the horsemen 
were scattered. The magnificent temples of Heathen 
worship were destroyed. The diplomacy that swayed 
central Asia was cheated out of its prey. The skilful 
artisans of the Assyrian capital were in their turn 
taken captive by her conquerors. The merchants on 
the Tigris became bondsmen and slaves. The army 
wasted away and was overwhelmed. The fire of despair 
ravaged the palaces of Ninus. The bittern raised its 
lone ery around their walls, The lion made Assyrian 
temples his home. The doom that went forth was irre- 
vocable. The city was utterly destroyed and wasted, 
until nature slowly shrouded the old ruins in a mantle 
of gay flowers; and the Arabs deemed, as they passed the 
mounds of Nineveh, that the little hills by the river’s side 
had stood theresince the creation, forthecity was become 
vile, the dust of the desert was cast over its proudest 
monuments, and though its name had not perished 
from the earth, yet even its local position was disputed; 
and it was supposed that, unlike to Egypt, Assyria had 
left no great monuments except in the traditions of 
the nations, and the slender records of history, to bear 





* 2 vols, 8vo. London: John Murray. 
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«itness of its past greatness, and the progress made 
by its people in arts and luxury. . 

All those associations that carry the mind back to 
the Assyrian plains and the Armenian mountains failed 
to excite any interest amongst the nations of Western 
Europe, in the state and circumstances of that land, 
for many centuries, during which it slept under the 
deadening influence of Turkish rule. After the ern- 
sades were past, and the European races were en- 
gaged in practical, political, and religious struggles, 
even Palestine was almost forgotten. At those pe- 
riods when the faith, born and nursed in Syria, exer- 
cised the most intense influence over the character 
and conduct of its western followers, they had almost 
ceased to remember its first home on earth. 

The pilgrim fathers who wandered from their island 
home to seek liberty and land in the new world, never 
dreamed that in the oldest world vast tracts, once 
rich and fertile, lay idle and waste; waiting the indus- 
try of man to crown them again with harvest stores. 
The generation who lived with the Poet of Paradise, 
although conversant with Scripture, and remarkably 
interested in its narratives, entertained no apparent 
curiosity regarding the site and position of Eden in 
the world. The relapse of feeling after the crusades | 
consumed curiosity respecting the East; so that, while 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and Britain were 
making settlements in the farthest East, they never 
appear to have remembered that, in Asia Minor, there 
were homes for more millions than then inhabited 
Europe, on the lands where the first communities of man- 
kind had grown great, rich, and luxurious. The present 
century has shed more light over this most interesting 
portion of the world—its cradle and its centre—than 
all the time that has elapsed since the Gospel was first | 
proclaimed from the hills and by the lakes of the des- 
pised Galilee. The resolute enterprise of Bruce made 








great elegance and taste. 
'tisans painters and gilders. ‘The fabrics of their looms 





‘of Nineveh had been magnificent structures. 
'ruins have been partially uncovered ; and the sculptures 
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The history of Assyria has not been recorded in any 


reguiar form. We know that the Assyrian Empire 
was great and powerful—that the population of its 
cities was iminense—the progress of their citizens in 
many arts highly creditable to their early age; and 
that, on the Chaldean plains, more than one great 
branch of science was partially systematised. We 
know that they were a warlike nation, and perhaps 
cultivated military discipline more assiduously than 
any contemporaneous people. They were thus enabled 
to conquer all of Asia that was open to their arms; and 
are supposed to have been the masters of the world 
for a time. The sway of the Assyrians must have 
been of longer duration than that of any succeeding 
empire. ‘They probably built the first regular cities 
of magnitude in the world subsequent to the deluge. 
They attained proficiency in manyarts. Their sculp- 
tures are executed with great precision, and remarkable 
anatomical knowledge. An examination of the ruins of 
Nineveh leaves the impression that they were acquaint- 
ed with processes connected with the modern art of 
stereotyping. ‘Their sculptures are executed with 
They had amongst their ar- 


had acquired a marked proficiency. Their dyes were 
singularly rich and durable. Their homes seem to 


‘have been furnished with the utmost taste, and to have 


been decorated in a luxurious and costly style. The 
remark applies necessarily to the homes of satraps and 
kings—to the palaces on which art and wealth were 
combined to produce great results. The mud hovel of 
the Assyrian serf had, doubtless, borne, three thousand 
years ago, a minute resemblance in discomfort and 
wretchedness to all such homes in all quarters of the 
world, and at all periods of its history. ‘The temples 


Their 


his comtrymen acquainted with the wonders of Egypt '| that still survive their burial of two and a half mil- 


which then remained to be explored. 


land route, from east to west, would supersede the 
tedious passage round Africa ; and although he scorn- 
ed the idea of steam, and scarcely knew the instru- 
mentality by which his own scheme would be realised, 
yet he endeavoured to grasp Egypt, and contributed 
to bring Syria into the world again, Egypt since 
then has become a highway of the nations. The Nile 
is the link once more between the east and west. 
Syria is visited by pleasure parties from the channel. 
The Lebanon is better known to British travellers than 
many British hills. The tide of human life and | 
knowledge is once more setting in towards the east | 
and the journey to Palestine is not now esteemed an | 
ardaous summer’s trip. In recent years, adventurous | 
travellers have examined minutely the characteristics | 
of the great valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, | 
from their estuaries to the Caspian Sea, and the Ar- 
memian hills. . The official inquiries of British officers 
into the state and capacity of the Euphrates were 
not, indeed, brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
They seemed, ‘however, to direct attention to a part of 
the world where room exists for men in great num- 
bers ; and few are found to dwell therein. They eon- 
tributed also to fix the attention of individuals on a 
distriet that has not yet been f ully explored, and promi- 
ses to repay amply the labour attending its examination. 
VOL, XVIL—NO, CLXXXIV, 








The genius of || 
Napoleon Bonaparte led him to foresee that the over- || Assyrians were presumed to possess. 
'|characters of writing are found on all their obelisks, 
‘statues, and sculpture of every description on which 
/any record has been placed. 
‘through this means valuable fragments of Assyrian 
‘history can be collected. The sculptures of the As- 





leuniums, display a greater knowledge of art than the 
The cuneiform 


We may yet hope that 


syriaus are chiefly connected with two topies—religion 
and war. ‘They are found in the temples dedicated to 
their gods, or they represent battle seenes, with in- 
scriptions explaining the events pictured on the ruins. 
The equipments of their warriors were very complete. 
The helmets and the mail are represented with nieety 
and care in the sculptare. Their arms consisted chiefly 
of bows and arrows, and short swords. The sieges of 
fortified places and citics are represented on some of 
the walls, and from them many illustrations of Serip- 
tural passages can be obtained. In conducting sieges 
the Assyrians seem to have applied the means that 
were subsequently adopted by more modern but still 
now ancient nations. They had battering-rams and 
large shiclds to cover the soldiers engaged in under- 
mining walls. ‘They built up towers aguinst the cities 
attacked by them, and fought against the besieged on 
the walls from their turret-tops. ‘The sculptures illus-- 
trate literally the threatenings of the prophets againsbe 
Jerusalem. ‘The Assyrians were powerful im-horses 
and chariots, and the engravings on the walls of their 
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old palaces bring back forcibly to the mind the verses 
in Ezekiel :— 

“ The Babylonians, and all the Chaldeans, Pekod, and Shoa, and 
Koa, and allthe Assyrians with them ; a!l of them desirable young 
men, exptains and rulers, great lords and renowned, all of them 
ring vpon horses. And they shall come against thee with | 
chariots, wagons, and wheels, and with an assembly of people, | 
whieh shall set against thee backler and shield and helmet round | 
I lyment before them, and they shall judge | 


about : and I will se t jus 
” 


tee ac “OTL Z to t] if ir Jud sme! . | 


No text in holy writ, connected with these terrible | 
Assyrians, is without an illustration in the mounds ot | 
ruins on the banks of the Tigris. The strength of the | 
Assyrians horses is curiously shown in the 23d/ 
verse of the 15th chapter of 2d Kings, where Rab-| 
shakeh, the Assyrian chief, and spokesman, taunts the | 
calamity-stricken Jews with an oifcr of two thousand | 
horses, “if thou be able on thy part to set riders| 
upon them.’’ The character of the Assyrian land | 
was not exaggerated by Rab-shakeh in his address to 
the Jews, starving on the walls of Jerusalem, many 
centuries ago, when he said :— 

“ Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus saith the King of As- 
syria, make an agreement with me by a present, and come out to| 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern ; 
until I come and take you away to a land like your own land; a 
land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of 
vil-olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die: and 
hearken not unto Hezekiah, when he persuadeth you, saying, 
The Lord will deliver us.” 

The sculptures on the walls of the old palaces, be- 
neath the mounds ef burnt brick and dust, grass and 
flowers, that now cover over and conceal the fallen 
pride of old Nineveh, directly illustrate the beautiful | 
promise of relief to Jerusalem, which occurs in the chap- 
ter subsequent to that from which we have quoted :— | 








“ By thy messengers thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast | 
said, With the multi/ude of my chariots [ am come up to the | 
height of the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down 
the tall cedar trees thereof, and the choice fir-trees thereof.” 


The walls of the rooms in the different palaces be- 
neath the mounds are, as we have already stated, co- 
vered with battle scenes, in which the Assyrian chariot, 
a vehicle most complete in its equipment and appoint- 
ments, prevails. [ven in the lion hunts which are 
sometimes represented, chariots drawn by two horses, 
and containing the driver and the bowman, take a con- 
spicuous place. The Assyrians cvidently relied on 
chariots as their chief arm of warfare. In this respect 
they differed materially from the Greeks and Romans, 
and their tactics were necessarily different from those 
of the Jews, with whom they came frequently into col 
lision. The Hebrews were expressly commanded not | 
to multiply chariots and horses. Their army was to 
be chietly formed by the militia of Palestine. Their 
wars were principally defensive, and even when ag- 
gressive, they were confined to the Syrian range of 
mountains and valleys—a hill-country, wherein cavalry 
and chariots could not operate with advantage. The 
Assyrians inhabited wide plains. They had to resist 
the invasion of their wide-sweeping lands. The Egyp- 
tions employed chariots and horsemen in their battles 
for similar reasons. Oriental nations—with such excep- 
tions as the Jews, and probably minor nations, fenced, 
like them, around their border by the everlasting hills 
—adopted similar aid to their forces in battle; and 
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it is one of many circumstantial evidences in favour of 
the oriental origin of the ancient Britons—their emj- 
gration, very directly and rapidly, from the plain of 
Shinar, or the centre of Asia—that the Romans had 
to meet war-chariots in battle on their first invasion of 
the island. 

In the 32d verse of the 19th chapter of 24 Kings, 
we meet another incidental passage in the Seripture 
narrative, which is sin; gularly contirmed by the ruins 
now opened, and be lieved, on the best grounds, to be 
the sole remnants of Nineveh :-— 

“Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assy. 
ria, Le shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with shield, nor cast a bank against it. By 
the way that he came, by the same shia!l he return, and shall not 
come into this city, saith the Lord. For I will defend this city, 
to save it, for mine own sake, and for my servant David's 
sake, And it eame to pass that night, that the ange’ of the Lord 
went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand: and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses. So Sennacherib 
king of Assyria departed, and went, and returned, and dwelt at 
Nineveh.” 

On the walls of the palaces of Nineveh, we have 
representations of the means einployed in _ besieging 
fortified places. The plans might have been drawn 
from the passages of the sacred narrative which we 
have quoted. The towers exist, raised to the level of 
the walls to be attacked, and the bowmen are shooting 
their arrows into the besieged town. Banks are 
raised in other places against the walls, and by their 
means the Assyrian warriors ascend against their ene- 
mies. Large shields, or coverings, are moved forward 
close to the walls; and, protected by them from the 
missiles of the besieged, the sappers and miners of the 
Assyrian host ply their perilous avocations against the 
walls. In another quarter, scaling-ladders are thrown 
up against the walls: and the soldiers, carrying their 
shields above their heads, are thus attempting to force 
an ingress. The battle scencs of Nineveh invariably 
represent the Assyrians as victorious; but they met 
many reverses, although none probably more signal 
and disastrous than that before Jerusalem, until the 
time fatal to the empire arrived, when a voluptuous 
monarch closed his inglorious life by an act, esteemed 
heroic by the ancients, when, finding his army beaten, 
his city taken, and his foes ready to invade the palace, 
he applied a toreh to its walls, and w rapped his harem, 
his wives and coneubines, his children, the eunuels, 
and servants of his household in a sheet of flame. 

It inay be possible that Mr. Layard has been the 
first person to examine the chambers of this tragedy, 
since it closed a night of fatal pleasure, in a death less 
deplorable, to the monarch and his family, than 
slavery. 

Layard’s “ Nineveh” is the most valuable work 
hitherto published, in reference to Assyria ; and espe- 
cially to its metropolis, Nineveh. The author, eight 
or nine years ago, found himself wandering with a 
single friend through Asia Minor. They were struck 
by the vast mounds reared on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates ; and Mr. Layard describes one of 
the collection of mounds in the following passage :— 


“Kalah Sherghat, like Nimroud, was an Assyrian ram: & 
vast, shapeless mass, now covered with grass, ‘and showing 
scarcely any traces of the work of man except where the wintet 
rains had formed ravines down its almost perpendicular sides, 
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and had thas laid open its contents. A few fragments of pot- 

inscribed bricks, discovered after a careful search 
amongst the rubbish which had accumulated around the base of 
the great moand, served to prove that it owed its construction 
e who had founded the city of which Nimroud is 


to the people hed 

remains. ‘There was a tradition current amongst the Arabs, 
the ins. = 

nat strange figures carved in black stone still existed amongst 
{hal Siiaes > 


che ruins; but we searched for them in vain, during os greater 
vart of a day in which we were engaged in exploring the heaps 
ap arth ind bricks. Cc verin ra considerable extent otc¢ yuntry on 
ght] hank of the Tigris. At the time of our visit, the 
abandoned by the Bedouins, and was only 
oecasionally visited by a few plunderers from the Shamimar or 
\neyza tents. We passed the night in the jungle which clothes 
he hanks of the river, and w andered during the day undisturbed 
» the tribes of the desert. A Cawass, who had been sent with 
s by the Pasha of Mosul, alarmed at the solitude, and dreading 
the hostile Arabs, left us in the wilderness, and turned home- 
wards. But he feil into the danger he sought to avoid. Less 
ytunate than ourselves, at a short distance from Kalah Sher- 
as met by a party of horsemen, and fell a victim to 


tery and 


the I 
country had been 


chat, he w 
his timidity.” 

At this period Mr. Layard formed the resolution 
of exploring the mounds on the Tigris. Some art icles 
had been collected from them several years previously 
by Mr. Rich. M. Bolta, the French Consul at Mo- 
sul, had examined other mounds higher on the river, 
and had collected from them several remarkable spe- 
cimens of early sculpture, which were forwarded to 
Paris, The principal range of mounds remained, how- 
ever, still unexamined, and Mr. Layard decided on 
appropriating them for his own labour, and the most 
interesting and portable contents for the British Mu- 
eum. We need not detail all those journeyings he 
underwent, and all the negotiations he accomplished, 
before, through the assistance of Sir Stratford Canning, 
he received any protection from the Turkish Government 
in the prosecution of hisdesign. The Arab characterwas 
against the enterprise. The natives believed that he 
sought for hidden treasure. They were willing to have 
the aid of Frank and Infidel wisdom im ascertaining 
where the gold and silver were concealed, but they were 
not willing that an alien in blood and faith should appro- 
priate all the gains to his own use, or to the enrich- 
ient of his nation. Another clement, and one more 
favonrable in their character, helped his project. 
They considered the statues and sculptures, as they 
were dug from the ruins, in the light of idols, 
which had been buried there, under a curse, by Noah 
or Abraham, and they were quite anxious to aid 
i their removal from their country. Those par- 

) who inveigh against the removal of these and simi- 
ar Specimens of ancient art from the land which pro- 
icedthem, should recollect that such decided measures 
are necessary for their preservation. The Turks value 
not relies of the unbelievers. They would be more 
pt to destroy than preserve them. If they once 
imagined that the sculptures and statues had been con- 
nected with idol worship—and that was undoubtedly 
‘he Case in reference to the most valuable specimens 
~—they would break them to pieces as a matter of duty. 
The Turkish religion does not admit the worship of 
idols. Its spirit is even opposed to scenic represen- 
‘ations of any description—to pictures or to sculpture. 
The Turks are not, therefore, patrons of the fine arts. 
Their minds are unfavourably disposed even to picto- 
4 representations; and their enmity to idolatry in all 
its forms is often extravagantly displayed. In order 


'o save relics that are valuable—both for historical 
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and theological purposes—their removal is absolutely 
and indispensably necessary. In accomplishing his 
object, Mr. Layard was aided by a small grant of 
public money, doled out scantily, as in every simi- 
lar instance in this country, where only learning is 
| to be encouraged and promoted by the grant. He also 
acknowledges valuable assistance from the East India 
'Company’s Directors, who act apparently in a liberal 
| spirit on topies of this nature. The researches in the 
‘mounds were conducted chiefly, under the personal su- 
| perintendence of Mr. Layard, by Arabs from the neigh- 
| bourhood, and Chaldeans from the mountains, who ulti- 
‘mately entered with enthusiasm into their employer’s 
pursuits, and made each new discovery a reason for a 
night of rejoicing. 

The labour was not taken in vain. The mounds 
were not dug into deeply before the character of their 
contents was indisputably established, and they pro- 
duced from their long concealment the most astonish- 
ing evidence of a wealthy nation, far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, and in a certain refinement of life, 
having inhabited the plains of the Tigris at a far dis- 
tant, and very early period. From two to three thou- 
sand years have passed since the utter destruction of 
| Nineveh. Empires have risen, flourished, fallen, and 
been forgotten, since that great city was entirely 
abandoned and overthrown. Even still, this resurree- 
tion of its ruins so singularly accomplished, testify to 
a world inclined to scepticism towards all old records, 
the power and wealth of nations in times long gone 
by. The broad plains of Mesopotamia now scarcely 
support a population of wandering Arabs, travelling 
in patriarchal fashion with their families and flocks 
The reason is obvious. 








from one locality to another. 
The Arabs neglect agriculture. Their habits are no- 
madic. Their treatment confirms their habits, They 
cannot now expend the money necessary to irrigate the 
plains, because the Turkish governors would reap the 
best part of the fruits; and the following statement 
will show the impropriety of trusting too much to 
Turkish justice :— 


“The villages and the Arab tribes had not suffered less than 
the townspeople. The Pasha was accustomed to give instructions 
to those who were sent to collect money in three words—‘Go, 
destroy, eat,’ and his agents were not generally backward in en- 
tering into the spirit of them. ‘The tribes who had been attacked 
and plundered, were retaliating upon caravans and travellers, or 
laying waste the cultivated parts of the Pashalic. The villages 
were deserted, and the roads were little frequented and very inse- 
cure, 

“Such was the Pasha to whom I was introduced two days 
after my arrival, by the British Viee-Consul, Mr. Kassam. He 
read the letters which I presented to him, and received me with 
that civility with which a traveller generally expects from a 
Turkish functiouary of high rank. His anxiety to know the object 
‘of my journey was evident; but his curiosity was not gratified 
for the moment. 

“ There were many reasons whieh rendered it necessary that 
my plans should be concealed, until 1 was ready to put them 
into execution. Although I had always experienced from M. 
Lotta the most friendly assistance, there were others who did 
pot share his sentiments; from the authorities and the people 
of the town I could only expect the most decided opposition. On 
the Sth of November, having secretly procured a few tools, 
and engaged a mason at the moment of my departure, and car. 
rying with me a variety of guns, spears, and other formidable 
weapons, I declared that I was going to hunt wild boars in a 
neighbouring village, and floated down the Tigris on a small 


raft constructed for my journey. 1 was sceompanied by Mr. 
Ross, « British merchant of Mosul, my Cawass, and a servant.” 
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’ The search, once commenced, soon brought to light | 


those remains for which the traveller sought. 


“The bottom of the chamber was paved with smaller slabs 
than those employed in the construction of the walls. They 
were covered with inscriptions on both sides, and on removing 


one of them, I found that it had been placed upon a layer of bi- | 


tumen, which must have been in a liquid state, for it had retained, 
with remarkable distinctness and accuracy, an impression of the 
characters carved upon the stone. The inscriptions on the face 
of the upright slabs were about twenty lines in length, and all 
were precisely similar.” 

This process closely resembles in character the sys- 
tem of stereotyping pursued at the present day, al- 
though adopted for an entirely different end. It shows 


' 
' 


; 
} 
| 


i 


that the early Assyrians had attained not only profi-| 


ciency in sculpture, but in the means of multiplying 
their designs. Every step taken amongst these old 


ruins, and every stone removed, only tended to confirm | 


the idea that they were the tombs of a people who had 
made very remarkable advances in many of the arts 
connected with, and consequent on, the attainment of 
wealth :— 


“In the rubbish near the bottom of the chamber I found 
several ivory ornaments, upon which were traces of gilding; 
amongst them was the figure of a man in long robes, carrying in 
one hand the Egyptian crux ansata, part of a crouching sphinx, 
and flowers designed with great taste and elegance. Awad, who 
had his own suspicions of the object of my search, which he could 
scarcely persuade himself was limited to mere stones, carefully 
collected all the scattered fragments of gold leaf he could find in 
the rubbish; and, calling me aside in a mysterious and confiden- 
tial fashion, produced them wrapped up in a piece of dingy paper. 
*O Bey,’ said he, ‘ Wallah! your books are right, and the Franks 
know that which is hid from the true believer. 
gold, enough, and, please God, we shall find it all in a few days. 
Only don’t say anything about it to those Arabs, for they are 
asses, and cannot hold their tongues. The matter will come to 
the ears of the Pasha” The Sheikh was much surprised, and 
equally disappointed, when I generously presented him with the 
treasures he had collected, and all such as he might hereafter 
discover. Ile left me muttering, ‘ Yia Rubbi!’ and other pious 
ejaculations, and lost in conjectures as to the meaning of these 
strange proceedings.” 


The Arabs had but one idea regarding their Frank 
visitors. 


search over old ruins, and examine old monuments. 
They believed that their visits originated only in the 
thirst for wealth, for power, or from some superstitious 
motive. And this is not remarkable. The men 
were without the knowledge of ancient history. Their 


Here is the | 





They could not believe that they left their | 
country and their homes for no other purpose than to| 





. . ba | 
traditions were, on the whole, tolerably accurate, and | 


with these traditions they were well contented. 


Im- | 


mersed in a very narrow circle of the present, they 
had no desire to examine the past; and, when Mr. | 
Layard freely offered all the gold that might be found | 
to his servant, the astonishment of the latter must | 
have been greatly excited; for he probably knew that | 


the Turkish Pasha watched the diggings in Nineveh 
with all the zealous care that a speculative Yankee 


| 


would feel towards an acre of California, which a clever | 


neighbour had obtained permission to explore. 

We do not pretend to follow Mr. Layard’s account 
of his adventures and discoveries in the mounds of 
Nineveb—of his journeying amongst the tribes scat- 
tered in that part of Asia—of the vast importance at- 
tached to the discoveries that he has effected—or of 
their influence in confirming the opinions, previously 





formed from deficient materials, concerning the nation | 
whose old homes he had laid bare, after so many cen-| 
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turies of dark repose. We only indicate, in a yer 
faint manner, the character of those subjects that wij 
be found in the volumes. They will be careful, 
studied by scholars—by a numerous class interested 
in the original biblical narrative—and by all who ap 
desirous of catching the scattered glimpses we can now 
attain of the state and position in which the patriarchs 
of the human race dwelt :— 


“On each slab were two bas-reliefs, separated from one another 
by a band of inscriptions. The subject on the upper part 
No. 1 was a battle scene. Two chariots, drawn by horses riehjy 
caparisoned, were each occupied by a group of three Warriors: 
the principal person in both groups was beardless, and evidently 
aeunuch. He was clothed in a complete suit of mail, and wore 
a pointed helmet on his head, from the sides of which fell lappets 
covering the ears, the lower part of the face, and the neck. The 
left hand, the arm being extended, grasped a bow at full streteh. 
whilst the right, drawing the string to the ear, held an arrow 
ready to be discharged. A second warrior urged, with the reins 
and whip, to the utmost of their speed, three horses, which were 
galloping over the plain. A third, without helmet, and with 
flowing hair and beard, held a shield for the defence of the prin. 
cipal figure. Under the horses’ feet, and scattered about the 
relief, were the conquered, wounded by the arrows of the con. 
querors. I observed with surprise the elegance and ricliness of 
the ornaments, the faithful and delicate delineation of the limbs 
and muscles, both in the men and horses, and the knowledge and 
art displayed in the grouping of the figures, and the genenl 
composition. In all these respects, as well as in costume, this 
sculpture appeared to me not ouly to differ from, but to surpass, 
the bas-reliefs of Khorsabad.” 


In all parts of the world, and upon all these old 
monuments, we meet the same melancholy character. 
istic in the frequency of battle scenes. In Assyria and 
in Egypt the same feature is predominant. Wherever 
sculpture was employed in ancient ages to record trans- 
actions, the greatest part of the sculptured work is 
employed to delineate war. The religious forms of 
the ancient nations occupy the next place in the artist's 
labours. From their sculptures still can be gathered 
some knowledge of their mode of worship, and their 
gradual descent in idolatry. The sculptures referred 
to in the following passage most probably belonged to 
a religious edifice :— 

“T continued to employ afew men to open trenches, by wayof 
experiment, and was notlong in discovering other sculptures, Near 
the western edge, we came upon the lower part of several gigantic 
figures, uninjured by fire. It was from this place that, in the time of 
Ahnied Pasha, materials were taken for rebuilding the tomb of 
Sultan Abd-Allah, and the slabs had been sawn in half, and 
otherwise injured. At the foot of the south-east corner was 
found a crouching lion rudely carved in basalt, which appeared 
to have fallen from the building above, and to have been a- 
posed for centuries to the atmosphere. In the centre of the 
mound we uncovered part of a pair of gigantic winged balls, the 
head and half the wings of which had been destroyed. Their 
length was fourteen feet, and their height must have been erigi- 
nally the same. On the backs of the slabs upon which these 
animals had been carved in high relief, were inscriptions in large 
and well-cut characters. A pair of small winged lions, the heads 
and upper part destroyed, were also discovered. They appeared 
to form an entrance into a chamber, were admirably designed, and 
very carefully executed. Finally, a bas-relief, representing 4 
human figure, nine feet high, the right hand elevated, and cat 
rying in the left a branch with three flowers, resembling the 
poppy, was found in wall / (plan 2). I uncovered only the uppet 
part of these sculptures, satisfied with proving their existence, 
without exposing them to the risk of injury, should my labours 
at any time be interrupted.” 


The original design of many of the figures, ultimately 
used as ideas by the Assyrians, was, Mr. Layard thinks, 
noble in conception and pure in meaning. He assumes 


that the strange sculpture representing an anitmal with 
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the body of a lion, the wings of an eagle, and the head |; the holy Noah—peace be with him! Perhaps they were under 


Per . \|ground before the deluge. I have lived on these lands for 
of a man, to form the most striking conception of the | years, My father, and the father of my father, pitched their 


attributes of Deity that the sculptor could figure out tents here before me; but they ever heard of thete- fidres, 
in stone. The body of the lion indicates strength, the | For twelve hundred years have the true believers (and, praise be 
wings of the eagle infer swiftuess, the head of the man|| to God! all true wisdom is with them alone) been settled in 
represents wisdom; together implying an existence ||this country, and none of them ever heard of a palace under 


“ : ; et. wne.|| ground. Neither did they who went before them. But, lo! 
characterised by extreme strength, rapidity, and bene here comes a Frank from many days’ journey off, and he walks 


yolence; and from such sources we cannot doubt that up to the very place, and he takes a stick (illustrating the de- 
the idolatry of the ancients originated. A careful ‘scription at the same time with the point of his spear), and 
study of mythology will detect a thread running up- ‘makes a line here, and makes a line there. Here, says he, is 
wards from the grossest state of error to the regions the palace ; there, says he, is the gate; and he shows us what 


7. > Ee 4: has been all our lives beneath our feet, without our havin 
‘ cings, and the still more || : : » @ ving 
of trath. The ambition of kings, and the still move) known anything about it. Wonderful! Wonderful! Is it by 


dangerous ambition of priests, acting at a time when || hooks, is it by magic, is it by your prophets, that you have 
wen could read little and had little to read—when | |jJearned these things? Speak, O, Bey; tell me the secret of 


learning was conveyed by tradition—when the love of || wisdom! 


marvellous things was strong—when every induee- | | “The wonder of Abd-ur-rahman was certainly not without 


t existed to force belief on one side, and to feign |cause, and his reflections were natural enough. Whilst riding 
ment exis : : : - .|\ at his side, I had been indulging in a reverie not unlike his own, 
it on another, would account for the multitude and |which he suddenly interrupted by these exclamations, Such 
diversity of professed divinities that the heathen world | thoughts crowded upon me day by day, as I looked upon every 
ultimately recognised. This chief figure in all the As-|| newly discovered sculpture. A stranger laying open monuments 
svrian temples is understood by Mr. Layard to repre- | buried for more than twenty centuries, and thus proving to those 
ar the Supreme Deity, to whom all others were| i'who dwelt around them that much of the civilisation and know- 
. ng ¢ , ledge of which we now boast existed amongst our forefathers, 
subordinate, and to have meant at one period, perhaps, | | when our ‘ ancestors were yet anborn’ was, in  manser, a2 
nothing more than a remembrancer of His power to | | acknowledgment of the debt which the West owes to the East. 
whom the temple was dedicated. The Assyrians do | | It is, indeed, no small matter of wonder that far distant, and 
not seem to have degenerated into the vast multitude | | comparatively new, nations should have preserved the only records 


i ; : || of a people once ruling over nearly half the globe; and should 
s v, by which, above all||° | ) globe ; 
ee va aha > a | now be able to teach the descendants of that people, or those 


other nations, the Egyptians were characterised. Tn | who have takes their place, where their cities and moweinéute 
the temples of Assyria are found often those poetical | once stood. ‘There was more than enough to excite the aston- 
or imaginative figures, that, borrowed from animal | ishment of Abd-ur-rahman, and I seized this opportunity to give 
existence, combine together types of different attri- | _ es aoe ae ve oe of on en of 
. = : . | knowledge. ; t se wever, that my er 
butes to form the character greater than any single |, “DOW%C08® © Wi no® pledge myses, Boweve = 
: ' id | r d| vours were attended with as much success as those of some may 
existence seen on earth coul pourtray. he winge '|be who boast of their missions to the east. All I could accom. 
figure of a man, almost invariably offering pacific || plish was, to give to the Arab sheikh an exalted idea of the 
emblems, suggests the remark that, at a period far|| wisdom and power of the Franks; which was so far useful to me 
removed from our day, approaching very nearly to || that, through his means, the impression was spread about a 
* Ser, ‘ * * if . . t P ° 
the fountain of tradition, amongst a people who had || Cou#try, and was not one of the least effective guarantees for 
|| the safety of my property and person. 


no written revelation, so far as we can believe—who'! - . 
: ‘| We know not if the great change amongst the fol- 


had written records—who therefore might have had || — 

written traditions; but who had no other revelation; || OWers of Mahomet nas been sufficiently observed. AS 
the idea of attaching wings to the conceptions formed | | °° period, ae oy ~~ mS hole of agg 
of celestial beings, appears to have been universal. essen  * npry : ree wes i eat ame O 
From the sculptured records it appears that the form), Egypt in te sb “a Bre me mag R setlae Nr 
of a bull, or a cow, as amongst the Egyptians, amongst | possibly be conceived, and no change by Pane ate 
the Israelites, and undoubtedly amongst other eastern || tan that which has been effected by the prophet, 
nations, became the means of gratifying a gross super- |amongst whose iotlowere the opponnsee oe may’ _ 
stition. We may presume that this conception was idolatry 7 a leading anen their re 1 ae ath. 
subsequent to some others implied in the Assyrian |A corresponding change has been accomplis ed wher- 


sculptures—that it was adopted inthe great and rapid || °°" the creed of Mecca prevails. 

descent of the human race, and not, indeed, until seve- || Phe second volume a see with the death of Tabyar 

ral wide steps had been taken ou the downward path. || Pasha, who dealt in the most inendly —er with the 

The discovery and removal of a huge bull originated || Telgn excavator. The author bears testimony to the 
rs } honesty of heart and purpose by which Tahyar was 


the moral reflections of an Arab chief in the subjoined |, 
extract :— ‘actuated. It is so pleasing to have a favourable ac- 


ip Ure |. Tee 
“The Arab sheikh, his enthusiasm once cooled down, gave|| Count of ree So ” Burkish Gover that we quote 
Way to moral reflections. ‘ Wonderful, wonderful! There is | | the tribute to his memory :— 
surely no God, but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet, ex-|| “I was much grieved at the sudden death of Tahyar; for he 
Cauned be, after a long pause. ‘In the name of the Most|| was a man of gentle and kindly manner, just and considerate in 
High, tell me, O Bey, what you are going to do with those || his government, and of considerable information and learning for 
stones. So many thousands of purses spent upon those things! |a Turk. I felt a kind of affection for him. ‘The cause of his 
Can it be, as you say, that your people learn wisdom from || death showed his integrity. His troops had plundered a friendly 
them ; or is it, as his reverence the Cadi declares, that they are || tribe, falsely represented to him as rebellious by his principal 
to gv to the palace of your queen, who, with the rest of the|/ officers, who were anxious to have an opportunity of enriching 
unbelievers, worship these idols? As for wisdom, these figures| themselves with the spoil. When he learnt the particulars of 
will not teach you to make any better knives, or scissors, or|| the affair, and that the tribe, so far from being hostile, were 
Chintzes; and it is in the making of those things that the Eng-|| peaceably pasturing their flocks on the banks of the Khabour, he 
lish show their wisdom. But God is great! God is great! | exclaimed, ‘ You have destroyed my house,’ (vis, its hosour,) and, 
Here are stones that have been buried ever since the time of j Without speaking again, ded of a brokea heart, He was iuried 
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in the court-yard of the principal mosque at Mardin. A simple 
but elegant tomb, surrounded by flowers and evergreens, was 
vaised over his remains; and an Arabic inscription records the 
virtues and probable reward of one of the most honest and ami- 
able men that it has been my lot, in a life of some experience 
I visited his monument 
From the lofty terrace, where 
it stands, the eye wanders over the vast plains of Mesopotamia, 
stretching to the Euphrates one great meadow covered with the 


amongst men of various kinds, to meet. 
on my return to Constantinople. 


tents and flocks of innumerable tribes.”’ 


Mr. Layard details the leading facts as they occur- 
red in his search amongst the ruins, without minutely 
describing the daily progress made by his Arabs and 
His firman from the Porte enabled him to 
proceed regularly without the slightest interruption. 
He had now reached the interior of one palace. Each 
new excavation opened out new treasures. ‘The 
chambers were entirely covered with sculptures re- 
markable for the “ variety and elegance of the orna- 
Sometimes the figures were in groups, and 
sometimes “winged figures before the sacred tree; 
religious animals, and elaborate scroll-work, all fur- 


himself. 


ments.” 





nishing not only beautiful designs, but important illus- | 


9 


trations of the religion of the Assyrians. 


accurate idea of the room:— 


A singular | 
and touching discovery was made in one of the cham- | 
bers. Mr. Layard describes its position on the plan; 
but without this plan we are incompetent to convey an | 


} 


“In the centre of the mound, to the north of the great winged | 
bulls, I had in vain endeavoured to find traces of building. Ex- | 


cept the obelisk, two winged figures, and a few fragments of | 


yellow limestone, which appeared to have formed part of a gi- 


| 


gantic bull, or lion, no remains of sculpture had yet been disco- | 


vered. On excavating to the sonth, I found a well-formed tomb, 


built of bricks, and covered with a slab of alabaster. It was | 


about five feet in:length, and scarcely more than eighteen inches 
in breadth in the interior. 


bones, were still entire; but on an attempt being made to move 
them, they crumbled into dust. 
vessels. 
in a dish of such delicate fabric, that I had great difficulty in re- 

moving it entire. Over the mouth of the vase was placed a bowl, 
or cup, also of red clay. This pottery appears to have stood near 
the right shoulder of the body. In the dust which had accu- 


On removing the lid, parts of a) 
skeleton were exposed to view. The skull, and some of the larger 


With them were three earthen | 
A vase of reddish clay, with a long, narrow neck, stood | 


| 


mulated round the skeleton, were found beads and small orna- | 


ments belonging to a necklace. 
glass, agate, cornelian, and amethyst. 


the necklace. The vases and ornaments are Egyptian in their 


The beads are of opaque-coloured | 
A small crouching lion of | 
lapis lazuli, pierced on the back, had heen attached to the end of 


character, being identical with similar remains found in the tombs | 


of Egypt, and preserved in collections of antiquities from that 
country. 
sented the king, 


With the beads was a cylinder, on which is repre- | 
in his chariot, hunting the wild bull, as in the | 


bas-relief from the north-west palne e. The surface of the cylinder | 


has been so much worn and injured, that it is diflieult to distin- 
guish the figures upon it. A copper ornament, resembling a mo- 
dern seal, two bracelets of silver, and a pin for the hair, were 


also discovered. I carefully collected and preserved these in- | 


teresting remains, which seemed to prove that the body had been 
that of a female. 

“On digging beyond this tomb, I found a second, similarly 
constructed, and of the same size. In it were two vases of highly 
glazed green pottery, elegant in shape, and in perfect preservation. 
Near them was a copper mirror, and a copper lustral spoon, al! 
Egyptian in form. 

“Many other tombs were opened, containing vases, plates, 
mirrors, spoons, beads, and ornaments. Some of them were built 
of baked bricks, carefully joined, but without mortar; others 
were formed by large earthen sarcophagi, covered with an entire 
alabaster slab, similar to those discovered on the south-east cor- 
ner of the mound already described. 

“ Having carefully collected and packed the contents of the 


tombs, I removed them, and dug deeper into the mound. I was 


| 
| 





surprised to find, about fire feet beneath them, the remains of s 
building. Walls of unbaked bricks could still be traced ; but g, 
slabs with which they had been cased were no longer in thei, 
places, being scattered about without order, and lying mostly with 
their faces on the flooring of baked bricks. Upon them were but); 
sculptures and inscriptions. Slab succeeded to slab; aud when 
I had removed nearly twenty tombs, and cleared away the 
from a space about fifty feet square, the ruins which had bee 
thus uncovered presented a very singular appearance. Aboye 
one hundred slabs were exposed to view, packed in rows yer 
against the other, as slabs in a stone-cutter’s yard, or as the leayes 
of a gigantic book. Every slab was sculptured, and as they were 
placed in a regular series according to the subjects upon them, it 
was evident that they had been moved, in the order in which 
they stood, from their original positions against the walls of 
sun-dried brick, and had been left as found, preparatory to their 
removal elsewhere. That they were not thus arranged befor 
being used in the building for which they had been originglls 
se ulpture: d, was evident from the fact, proved beyond a doubt 
by repeated observation, that the Assy rians carved their slabs 
after, and not before they were placed. Subjects were continued 
on adjoining slabs, figures and chariots being divided in the cep. 
tre. There were places for the iron brackets, or dove-tails, 
They had evidently been once filled, for I could still trace marks 
and stains left by the metal. To the south of the centre bulls 
were two gigantic figures, similar to those discovered to the 
north. 

“These sculptures resembled, in many respects, some of the 
bas-reliefs found in the south-west palace, in which the sculp- 
tured face of the slab was turned, it will be remembered, towards 
the walls of unbaked bricks. It appeared, therefore, that the 
centre building had been destroyed, to supply materials for the 
construction of this edifice. But here were tombs over the 
ruins. The edifice had perished; and, in the earth and rubbish 
accumulating above its remains, a people, whose funereal vases 
and ornaments were identical in form and material with those 
found in the catacombs of Egypt, had buried their dead. What 
race, then, occupied the country after the destruction of the 
Assyrian palaces? At what period were these tombs made? 
What antiquity did their presence assign to the buildings beneath 
them? These are questions which I am yet unable to answer, 
and which must be left undecided until the origin and age of the 
contents of the tombs can be satisfactorily determined.” 


The singularity of these tombs is, that they were 
formed apparently above the ruins of palaces that may 
have been built a thousand years previously. Many of 
the small articles, found in these old chambers, were 
of most minute and beautiful w orkmanship :-- 


“The chamber V is remarkable for the discovery, near the en- 
trance a, of a number of ivory ornaments, of considerable beauty 
and interest. These ivories, when uncovered, adhered so firmly 
to the soil, and were in so forward a state of decomposition, that 
L had the greatest difficulty in extricating them, even in fragments. 
I spent hours lying on the ground, separating them with a pen- 
knife, from the rubbish by which they were surrounded. Those 
who saw them when they first reached this country will be aware 
of the difficulty of relieving them from the hardened mass in which 
they were imbedded. The ivory separated itself in flakes. Even 
the falling away of the earth was sufficient to reduce it almost to 
yowder. ‘This will account for the condition of the specimens which 
have been placed in the British Museum, With all the care that 
I could devote to the collection of the fragments, many were lost, or 
remained unperceived, in the immense heap of rubbish under which 
they were buried. Since they have been in England they have been 
admirably restored and cleaned. The gelatinous matter, by whieh 
|the particles forming the ivory are kept together, had, from the 
decay of centuries, Leen completely exhausted. By an ingenious 
process it has been restored, and the ornaments, which on their 
| diseovery fell to pieces, almost upon mere exposure to the air, 
|| have regained the appearance and consistency of recent ivory, 
and may be handled without risk of injury. 

“ The forms and style of art have a purely Egyptian character ; 
although there are certain peculiarities in the execution and 
mode of treatment that would seem to mark the work of a fo- 
reign, perhaps an Assyrian, artist. The same peculiaritiee— 
the same anomalies—characterised all the other objects discover- 


ed, Several small heads in frames, supported by pillars or pedes- 
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tals, most elegant in design, and elaborate in execution, show not 
only 8 considerable acquaintance with art, but an intimate | 
knowledge of the method of workiug in ivory. Found with | 
them were oblong tablets, upon which are sculptured, with great 

delicacy, standing figures, with one hand elevated, and holding in| 
the other a stem, or staff, surmounted by a flower, or ornament, | 
resembling the Egyptian lotus. Scattered about were fragments | 
of winged sphinxes, the head of a lion, of singular beauty, but | 


which, unfortunately, fell to pieces; human heads, hands, legs, | 
and feet ; bulls, flowers, and scroll-work. In all these specimens | 
the spirit of the design and the delicacy of the workmanship are | 

| 


equally to be admired.” | 


Did the Assyrians borrow from the Egyptians, or | 
the Egyptians from the Assyrians? We believe that 
the Nile was indebted to the Tigris, and not the Tigris 
to the Nile. The question admits of doubt, from the 
circumstance elicited by Mr. Layard in his examination 
of the mound of Nimrod, that it contains the ruins of | 

alaces and temples built at distant periods—at dates 

so distant, that the slabs and decorations of the oldest | 
temples have been used in the more modern erections. | 
From the position of the tombs already mentioned, it | 
may be inferred that there were two destructions of Ni-| 
neveh, or that two cities in nearly the same locality had | 
been at different dates entirely destroyed. We know} 
that the latest Nineveh was destroyed by the Persians | 
seven centuries before the commencement of the Chris- | 
tian era; and the oldest must necessarily have been 
founded, its palaces erected, its sculptures devised and | 
executed, and its records inscribed, at a period not much | 
posterior to that assigned in Scripture for the erection | 
of a city by Nimrod. These views explain fully the | 
essential difference apparent in the religious emblems. | 
The earliest sculptures would bear simpler and more | 
sublime references to religion than those executed at | 
a later date, when the corruptions of ages had crept 
deeper into the original traditions received from the 
fathers, and when Egypt had probably returned the 
knowledge she borrowed, intermingled with most fan- 
tastic and pernicious errors. The “mystic tree,” 
Which mingles in many of the sculptures of the Assy- 
rians connected with religion, is not improbably a type 
of the tradition respecting the original state of man- 
kind, in a locality forming part of the Assyrian terri- 
tory; and may have been symbolical of the tree of. 
knowledge, that exercised so fatal influences over the | 
inhabitants of Eden. On these topics many specula- | 
tions might be raised; but until the inscriptions of the | 
monuments can be fully translated, we continue igno- | 
rant of much that they would disclose. The summary 
of information afforded by Mr. Layard is the most con- 
cise representation of our knowledge respecting the 
copie that can be given. It is in the following 
erms :— 





_ “Ist. That there are buildings in Assyria which so far differ 
in their sculptures, in their mythological and sacred symbols, 
and in the character and language of their inscriptions, as to 
lead to inference that there were, at least, two distinct periods of 
Assyrian history. We may moreover conclude that either the 
people inhabiting the country at those distinct periods were of 
different races, or of different branches of the same race, or that, 
by intermixture with foreigners, perhaps Egyptian, great changes 
had taken place in their language, religion, and customs, between 
the building of the first palace of Nimrod and that of the edifices 
of Khorsabad and Konyunjik. 

“2d. That the names of the kings on the monuments show 
a lapse of even some centuries between the foundation of the 
most ancient and most recent of those edifices. 
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of the second Assyrian period, and from the Egyptian character 
of the small objects found in the earth above the rnins of the 
buildings of the oldest period, there was a close connexion with 
Egypt, either by conquest or friendly intercourse, between the 
time of the creation of the earliest and latest palaces; and that 
the monuments of Egypt, the names of kings in certain Egyptian 
dynasties, the ivories from Nimroud, the introduction of several 
Assyrian divinities into the Egyptian pantheon, and other evi- 
denee, point to the fourteenth century as the probable time of 
the commencement, and the ninth as the period of the termina- 
tion of that intercourse. 

“4th. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud were already in 
ruins, and buried before the foundation of the latter; and that it 
is probable they may have been thus destroyed about the time of 
the 14th Egyptian dynasty. 

“Sth. That the existence of two distinct dynasties im Assyria, 
and the foundation, about two thousand years before Christ, of an 
Assyrian monarchy, may be inferred from the testimony of the 
most ancient authors; and is in aceordance with the evidence of 
Scripture, and of Egyptian monuments. I cannot pretend to 
draw any positive conelusions from the data that | have attempted 
to bring together. It has been my object to place before the 
reader the facts which have been afforded by the examination of 
the ruins-——facts, which, it must be admitted, will go far towards 
enabling us ultimately to form some opinion as to the compara- 
tive, if not the positive date of these newly discovered monuments. 
I trust that I have at least succeeded in showing that there are 
grounds for admitting the possibility of the very early ongin of 
some of these edifices; and that there is nothing in the discoveries 
hitherto made inconsistent with the early dates which the dynas- 
tie lists, and the statements of ancient authors, would assign to 
the foundation of Nineveh. The subject is new, and has not 
yet been illustrated by the remains of the people themselves, 
The vast ruins of Fgypt—its written and sculptured records— 
have enabled the antiquarian to enlarge and rectify the notices 
preserved to us through the Greeks and Romans; but hitherto 
Assyria has furnished no such materials. Their very absence 
has compelled us to neglect a branch of inquiry replete with in- 
terest, as connected with biblical study, and with the history of 
the human race. Further researches will probably lead to the 
discovery of additional monuments and inseriptions, adding to the 
great mass of materials which in the last three years has been 
placed in our possession. It would searcely be reasonable or 
consistent, after what has already been done, to discard all evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the Assyrian empire, because there are 
discrepancies in the statements of such authors as Ctesias, Eusebius, 
and the Syncellus; and at the same time to found arguments 
against that antiquity upon an isolated and doubtful passage in 
Herodotus, or upon the absence of the mention of an earlier 
Assyrian king in the Scriptures.” 

We have not attempted to present an abstract of 
the information contained in these two extraordinary 
volumes. The character of the work may have been 
indicated, and we have not endeavoured to exceed 
that point. The second volume contains very inte- 
resting statements regarding the Chaldean Christians. 
The author visited their villages after the late perse- 
cution by the fanatic Kurds, who slaughtered a vast 
number of the inhabitants, burned their churehes, de- 
vastated their fields and orchards, and committed the 
most lamentable excesses. The persecution of the 
Nestorian Churches in recent years was a disgrace to 
Christian nations, whose ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople might have prevented or speedily closed the ex- 
treme persecution of that harmless people. The num- 


ber of persons killed was greater than appeared from 
the statements in the newspapers at the time; but 
even this was not equal to the abstraction of the 
young into captivity, and their compalsory conversion 
from the faith of their fathers; and this last crime 
occurred in numerous instances the mountain 
villages of Chaldea, while we believe that the ambas- 
sador of no Christian power has ever moved in any 








“Sd. That from the symbols introduced into the sculptures 


way for their restoration, These Chaldeans form the 
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most interesting community, in some respects, in the 
world. They have remained from the commencement 
of time near to the nativity of mankind, and near to 
the second birth-place of the race from a single family. 
They represent the nation that first introduced cities, 
civilities, letters, arts, and sciences into the world. 
They are the lineal descendants of the men who formed 
the largest and the longest-sustained empire of Asia. 
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They were amongst the earliest converts to Christis. 
nity, and it seemed mect that the Gospel of forgive. 
ness should be soon conveyed to the scene of the acts 
that first rendered it necessary. The Chaldeans, jy 
profane history, are known to have been the earliest 
cultivators of many sciences; and the last fragments 
of a great people should not be left to perish without 
an effort. 





THE BIRTH OF DAY. 


Restiess, and tired of wooing sleep, I rose, 

And climbing to the summit of a neighbouring hill, 
Beheld the morn put forth her lovely arms, 

And draw apart the gauze-like draperies 

Of her eastern bed: she smiling thence, 

As joy-expectant as a fair young bride 

Whose love’s blest consummation is at hand, 

Ch, ’twas a glorious sight! and, to the full, 

Mine eyes I feasted with the ripening charms of morn, 


Beneath me lay the sea, waveless and still ; 
Stretching far out !—away !—and yet away !— 
Laving, as it meseemed, the pale blue sky 
That looked its boundary wall, 








A western breeze— 
A soft and whispering breeze—pass’d o’er me, 
And adown the hill; saluting on its way 
The sweet wild flowers, and shaking thence the dew ; 
Then, floating o’er the sea, formed mimic waves— 
Far out, for many a mile! 


Gaily, then rose 
The Sun, from the blue water’s furthest verge, 
And wedded with the Morn. From them, anon, 
Came forth the Day—a lovely summer Day! 
That till the evening lived in golden smiles, 
Then died away in rich and mellow light! 
CoLtn Rar Browy, 
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It is an old, yet golden dream, 
That looking back to days gone by ; 
The world may mock it, as a theme 
By poets harped continually, 


And yet the world itself broods o’er 

The theme oft times, yet, scorning, hears 
It echoed in the poet’s lore, 

And falsely masks its heart with sneers, 


Yes! ’tis an old and common theme— 
Great truths are common—Whiy deny 
This love of retrospective dream — 
The bridegroom lov’d of Memory ? 


She, widow’d, sits in hearts that Time 
Of truth has rifled, and she turns 


OLD TRUE 








THEME. 


Where, o’er Youth’s heedless travell’d clime, 
Thought’s planetary beauty burns ; 


Thus led, she wanders uncontroll’d 
Those regions blest: a word, a strain 
Of music, to her hopes unfold 
The portals of those ways again ; 


Ch ae 


Though seeking—in the earnest love 
Deceits of Time those hopes endow— 

Youth’s perfect joys, they float above, 
And, dream-wise, mock existence now: 


Still Memory seeks ; but Hope will find, 
Nor through the past of life despond, 
Oft rises, when we look behind, 
Desire to know beyond! 


hese» 
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POESY AND POETS. 


©, Porsy! sweet manna of the mind! 

Dropt down like dew in deserts! ever kind 

And soothing distillation from above, 

Thy voice is music, and thy spirit love! 

Fssence of thought most pure—Nature’s sweet voice— 
Fond nurse of truth, which makes the soul rejoice— 
Inspiring draught from youthfal Hebe’s urn, 

O! let me fondly with thy fervour burn ; 

Teach me thy mighty secrets to relate— 

Make me intensely feel that thou art great. 
Immortal gift, transcending worlds by far, 

Before, and destined to outlive, each star! 

Refining influence to mankind given 

As a foretaste of all-enduring heaven! 

Through thee we truly see the beauteous sp:ing— 
Through thee we hear the woodland minstrels sing— 
Through thee new light uluminates the eyes— 
Through thee we read the wonders of the skies— 
Through thee we feel aright for other's woes, 

Thy tenderness such sympathy bestows ; 

In hope or joy, despondency or grief, 

Thou art the surest medium of relief; 














For what is poesy? What ean it be 

But a diffusion of the Deity ! 

No man can be a poet by desire, 

Deep in his soul must burn the sacred fire! 

Soft in emotions, tender in his heart, 

Warm in affection, unallied to art; 

Not the mere slave of searching for a rhyme 

To make his subject-matter sweetly chime, 

But charged with fond idea ’yond control, 

That pours like living lava o’er his soul ! 

Whether in silent sorrow for the poor 

That come in age and sickness to his door, 

Or ’mid those scenes sublime where all is gay, 

And sea and sunshine gambol on the way— 

Whether in sacred fane, or festal hall, 

Where beauty sits in splendour round the wall, 

Or ’mid soft music’s sweet, enticing swell, 

Or sparkling lakes, where Naiads seem to dwell; 

First let the spirit of the theme inspire 

Before his living fingers touch the lyre; 

Then shall he pen enduring strains of love, 

Such as the unseen angels may approve! 
ANDREW Park, 
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BOOK Ill. 


Tue 10TH AvGcust AND THE 2p SEPTEMBER. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE, 


When the Duke de Ravilliere and the Lady Adela 
stood before their judges in the court of the Abbaye, the 
scene, though still fearful in the extreme, had somewhat 
changed. No dead bodies were visible. The court, it is 
true, was saturated with blood, but this was in part con- 
cealed by the litter of straw which lay upon the ground. 
Maillard sat rigid at his table. The Duke and Adela 
gazed with wondering horror at him and the rest of the 
judges. 

Adela quivered with alarm, and then with surprise, for 
she had recognised Paul Ledru among the twelve judges 
who surrounded Maillard. 

There was a sentry at the entrance of the outer court, 
while only some two dozen of the assassins surrounded the 
prisoners. 

Adela and the Duke were not alone. 

A beautiful and lovely woman stood beside them. 

The Princess de Lamballe, ex-Savoy-Carignan, was the 
widow of the youthful son of the Duke de Penthievre. 
She belonged to a royal house; and her extreme beauty, 
amiability, and mental charms had created in Maria An- 
toinette a passionate attachment forher. Thiscircumstance 
caused her confinement in prison at the period of the Sep- 
tember massacres. The popular hatred of the Austrian 
Queen, /’ Autrichienne, made them equally hate all around 
her. Louis XVI, would have been far less loathed had he 
had a French princess for his wife; and the Princess de 
Lamballe would probably never have seen the inside of a 
French prison but for her devotion to the ill-advised but 
unfortunate Queen. 

She had at first followed Marie Antoinette to the 
Temple ; but the Commune of Paris allowed none but 
the royal family to remain in this locale. The Princess 
de Lamballe was speedily transferred to another prison, 

When the September massacres were bruited abroad, 
the old Duke de Penthievre became alarmed. The old 
man loved his daughter-in-law, the widow of his dead son, 
as if she had been his own child. Living in retirement 
at the Chateau de Bizy, in Normandy, he watched over 
her from afar. A secret agent was dispatched to Paris, 
with 300,000 francs to purchase the safety of the prin- 
This money, well spent, had had its effect. In the 
Commune, amongst the judges, and amongst the execu- 
tioners, the Princess de Lamballe had friends. 

As Adela and the Duke came down, the princess ar- 
rived from another door, A single femme-de-chambre 
accompanied her, 

“I am to be murdered,”’ she whispered, and fainted in 
the arms of her servant, 

The assassins murmured; but Hebert and Lhuilier, 
who stood by, and who were in her interest, interposed, 
and held them back, 

The princess soon recovered to clasp Adela to her breast, 
and then to answer the questions of the judges, 
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It was now broad day. A bright autamn sun was 


streaming through a cloudless sky over the old roof of the 
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ex-convent. Nature seemed sleeping in calm repose, 
looking in upon that blood-stained speck upon the earth, 
Hideous indeed was the scene, The judges, bloated with 
drink and excitement, were, however, calm beside the 
These men, their naked arms and feet satu- 
rated with human blood, stood glaring with eager impa- 
A yell of delight greeted all 
condemnations ; a yell of fury met acquittals, 

But these very men washed thcir feet and hands to 
lead home prisoners whom Maillard had declared innocent, 
and the judge seemed to take a wild delight in absolving 
all those against whose name no black mark was appended, 
It was a fearful struggle between a feeling of justice and 
a horrible thirst for human blood. 

“Your name ?”’ said Maillard, sternly, 

“De Lamballe, ex-Savoy-Carignan.”’ 

“* Thy age?” 

“* Twenty-five.” 

A few other indifferent questions were put and answered 
readily. Adela, who expected the same ordeal, studied 
carefully the questions, in order to reply, 

‘* Thy answers to my questions are satisfactory,’’ said 
Maillard. ‘* Swear the love of equality and liberty, and 
hatred of kings and queens.” 

“‘ T will willingly swear the first,” replied the princess, 
“ but as to hatred of the king and queen 1 cannot swear 
— it is not in my heart.”’ 

“‘ Swear everything,” said Paul Ledru, leaning towards 
her, ‘‘or thou art lost ; we cannot save thee if the people 
become angry.” 

The Princess de Lamballe, a little alarmed, did not 
seem to understand, and remained silent, 

Adela touched her gently. 

‘Say anything,” said she, “ what matter ; so we escape 
from here ? ” 

“ What am I to answer?’’ asked the Princess, 

“ Thy answers have satisfied us. Thou hast doubtless 
been a victim, not an accomplice, of the Austrian woman, 
Go out; and when thou art in the street, ery Vive la Na- 
tion.” 

“* May I wait for my friends?” 

“If thou wilt ; but perhaps they are not so innocent as 
thou,’’ said Maillard, rather uneasy at saving three vic- 
tims, one after another. 

“Tam sure Adela is as innocent as a babe,” replied 
the princess. 

“ We shall see,” said Maillard, sternly. 

“ Thy name ?” asked another judge. 

“ What?’ replied the old man, whose mind was wan- 
dering. 

“ Thy name?” thundered a judge, 

“ What does that monsicur say?’’ said the Duke mee 
chanically. 

“I am not a moneieur, but a citoyen,” replied the 
judge, fiercely. 
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“The old fool is mad,” said Panl Ledru, stoically, “ let 
us question the daughter.”’ 

“ Lackily for him, he appears to be so,” observed the 
judge, whose indignation had been roused at being called 
monsicur. 

“Thy name, citoyenne ?”’ said Maillard. 

“ Adela Ravilliere,’’ replied the young girl, firmly. 

The judges smiled at the way in which she dropped the 
de, and thus plebeianised her name. 

“ Not de?” observed Maillard. 

“ T want no distinction from my fellow-citizens,’’ said 
Adela, who, though she had never joined in the political 
discussions of Miranda and Charles, now remembered their 
lessons in the time of need. 

A murmur of applause showed her how rightly she had 
judged. Bh kg 

“ But thou art an aristocrat,’’ said a judge, 

“T am not,”’ replied Adela firmly, “ 1 am a citoyenne.”’ 

‘* But,” put in Paul Ledro, “ what proof have you ¢” 

“The name of my afhianced husband, and his bosom 
friend.’’ 

“Ah! ah! the citoyenne secks to do her duty to the 
Republic,” observed a judge. 

“ What is the name of thy man ?”’ said Maillard. 

“ Charles Clement, the friend of Robespierre.” 

“ Vive la nation! Vive Robespierre !” cried the crowd, 

“ And the name of his friend ?” 

“* Gracchus Antiboul, one of the conspirators of Charen- 
ton,” said Adela, looking at Maillard. 

“ Thy proofs of civism are good,” said the judge ; “but 
what part didst thou play in the Tuileries on the 10th 
August?” 

“ We remained there because Charles Clement told us 
to do so,” 

“ Thou wert not, then, afraid of the people ?” 

“ Why should 1?”’ said Adela, naively, * Charles Cle- 
ment had taught me to love them and pity them.” 

“Thou art an excellentcitoyenne,” cried Maillard, “and 
thou art free to go with thy father where thou pleasest.’’ 

“But the father is an old aristocrat,” murmured the 
crowd, 

“ Citizens,’’ cried Adela, with a sublime effort, her 
nerves still strong, her heart still calm, “ My father is a 
child. Give him to his only echild,”’ 

* Go! go!” answered the assassins. 

“ But,” said one—it was Fournier, the American, the 
ex-coachman of the Duke—stooping down glass in hand, 
and raising it filled with human blood, ‘‘ drink to the an- 
nihilation of all aristocracy, in this.” 

The Princess de Lamballe raised her hand, as if to strike 
down the glass. 

“ Hand it to her, or you are dead,’’ whispered Truchon, 
the man who had engaged to save her. 

The princess handed the disgusting potion to the young 
girl. 

She looked to the heavens—at her father—and she 
thought of Charles. 

“ Drink,” said Fournier, doggedly, 

“ To the annihilat:on of aristocracy,” cried Adela; and 
she raised the glass to her lips. 

When she took it away, it was empty. 

This horribly sublime act of devotion had saved her 
father. 

“ Vive Adela! Vive la mation!’’ cried the assassins; 
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The Princess de Lamballe could scarcely walk: Try. 
chon, alias Grand Nicolas, and another man, supported 
her. 

The whole party then moved towards the outer court. 
On reaching this, the Princess de Lamballe, who was first, 
caught sight of the dead bodies. 

“ My God! how horrible,’’ cried she, recoiling. 

“ Silence,’’ said Nicolas, putting his hand upon her 
mouth. 

Adela held her father by the hand, and looked neither 
to the right nor to the left. 

The street was reached. In the distance were two 
coaches waiting ; one for her, one for the Princess de 
Lamballe. 

Outside the gate of the Abbaye was a crowd of the as. 
sassins reposing an instant from their work. They were 
armed with pikes, swords, and knives; and as the three- 
respited victims passed, they murmured. 

“ The people are betrayed,”’ said one. 

“ They are good citizens,” said Nicolas. 

They passed on. 

“ Vive la nation!” said a drunken hair-dresser, named 
Charlot, coming out of a wine-shop, 

The Princess de Lamballe was close to him. 

** Tien?” cried the intoxicated brute; “a pretty aris- 
tocrat, and a pretty cap she wears.” 

And with his pike he, by way of brutal and drunken 
bravado, tried to strike off the cap she wore. 

The pike, ill-directed, struck the beautiful princess on 
the forehead, and blood spurted forth from but a slight 
wound, 

The assassins of the gate rushed forward, as if this had 
been a signal. 

* Off ! off!’’ cried Nicolas, at the peril of his life ; “ the 
citoyenne has been declared innocent.” 

“She is a friend of the Austrian woman’s,” said one 
Grizon, who—brutal and infamous wretch—felled her to 
the ground with a log of wood, 

“ A bas V Autrichienne,”’ said the drunken Charlot, 
seizing the stunned princess by the hair. 

In an instant she was dead, an axe severing her head 
from her body ; and one of the awful crimes of history was 
consummated, 

Adela, who held her father’s hand, stood petrified with 
horror. Her very eyes seemed starting from her head. 
Her brain whirled. She could not see. 

Charlot had the head of the wretched princess in his 
hand. He held it up to the face of her unfortunate 
friend. 

Adela gave a wild shriek, and fell senseless in the arms 
of Charles Clement, who had seen her afar off, and who, 
with Gracchus Antiboul, had left his post, just in time to 
save Adela from the fury of the assassins of Madame de 
Lamballe. 

“ Bear her to the carriage,’’ whispered Truchon, who 
was now joined by Paul Ledru and Duchesne. 

Charles raised the insensible girl in his arms. 

Gracchus took the hand of the Duke. 

Truchon, Paul Ledru, and Duchesne, armed to the 
teeth, brought up the rear, 


“ Stop the aristocrat,” bellowed Charlot. 

“Hold thy tongue, mouchard,” responded Truchon, 
felling him like an ox to the ground. 

At this moment, the facre was reached. The Duke 








and they were permitted to depart, 


|] was assisted in, Charles bore Adela on his kneeé, ‘nd, 
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[edru, Truchon, and Duchesne, following on foot, with 
Gracchus on the roof, they drove to the residence of the 
Countess Miranda. 

They went slowly; and scarcely had they entered the 
court, when a horrid procession passed. 

Charlot, Rodi, Grizon, Hamin, four infamous names, 
« eternally pilloried in history,” as Lamartine says, after 
placing the head of the princess on a tavern table, while 
they drank, had now stuck it on a pike. 

The procession was on its way to the prison of the 
Temple, to show the head to Marie Antoinette, * 

Charles Clement ordered the coach door to be closed ; 
and, leaving Ledru to attend to their other friends, bore 
Adela to the room where Miranda waited for them in an 
agony of suspense. 

“Saved !” cried Charles, wildly, as he deposited his 
lovely burden on a sofa, 

“ Welcome, Duke,’’ said Miranda, as she helped the 
old man to an arm-chair. 

The Duke made no reply. This time, his reason was 
irrevocably gone. 

Adela was in a raging fever. 

“A doctor,’ said Charles, bending over her with 
frenzied mien. 

“Twill go,’’ replied Gracchus. 

“ Be quick, my friend,’’ cried Miranda, 

When the doctor came, Adela was ill of a brain fever. 
He ordered her to be put to bed, gave prescriptions, and, 
after leaving numerous directions as to their conduct, went 
away. 

As he retired from the room, Miranda caught his eye. 

There was so much of earnest imploring in her mien, 
that the doctor involuntarily shook his head, and shrugged 
his shoulders, 

“ Poor Charles,” muttered Miranda, as she sank in- 
sensible in her chair. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ADELA, 


By night the position of the fugitives from the massacre 
of the prisons—-stil] continuing with even more hideous de- 








* The following note completes the historic scene we have 
above feebly outlined :—* During the sacrileges, Charlot, Grizon, 
Hamin, and Rodi, infamous names, eternally pilloried in history, 
carried the head of the Princess to a neighbouring public-house, 
where, placing it on the counter, amidst bottles and glasses, they 
compelled those present to drink with them to herdeath. These 
drinkers of blood, then increasing in numbers, marched to the 
gates of the temple, to horrify Marie Antoinette with the livid 
head of her friend. The commissaries of the Commune, who 
guarded the Temple, with a deputation of the Assembly, warned 
of the approach of this body, received it with attention and en- 
treaties. The mob desired leave to display the head of the 
Queen’s accomplice beneath the windows of the royal family, and 
to this the commissioners assented. Whilst the crowd was pa- 
rading round the garden, under the tower occupied by the 
prisoners, the commandant of the guard invited the King to pre- 
sent himself to the people. The King complied. Another com- 
missary, more feeling, placed himself between the King and the 
window, when they were displaying the horrid trophy. The 
King, however, saw the head, and recognised it. The Queen, 
who was loudly clamoured for by the mob, and not aware of the 
atrocious spectacle prepared for her, hastened to the easement. 
The King held her back, and Jed her to her apartment, - All 
that was concealed from her was the sight of her unhappy friend. 
the mae oo learnt all the details; and could not fail to 
Perceive the hatred of the people, which so ruthlessly developed 
itael{ against all she loved.” 








tails than those which we have given—had become painful 
in the extreme. The duke and Adela lay in éontigtous 
rooms. The old man was insensible in his bed. Adela 
was under the influence of the awful fever which had 
been brought on her, more, it is probable, by the sight of 
the death of the Princess de Lamballe than from any of 
the scenes through which she had passed so heroically, 

Miranda sat by the bedside of the lovely sufferer, hay- 
ing herself not long been able to support herself after the 
severe shock she had received, Her eyes were fixed 
mechanically on the bed; but, though she looked, she saw 
not. 

Charles Clement stood upright by the fire-place. THis 
brow was stern, while his haggard face showed marks of 
the intense suffering he had now endured for days. He 
looked sometimes at the bed, but oftener his thoughts 
gained the upper hand. 

He was thinking of the Revolution. Ile was calling to 
mind all that it had made him suffer. 

“ You hate the Revolution,’’ said Graechus Antiboul, 
gently ; “I don’t wonder at it. You have cause.” 

“No,” replied Charles, in a low whisper; “I am not 
so blind. The Revolution was necessary ; but I hate the 
men whom the depravity of our manners and the igno- 
rance of our population have allowed to gain the upper 
hand.” 

“And I,” said Gracchus; “these men are our greatest 
enemies. But do not look so desponding—so hopeless. 
Adela has a good constitution. She will suffer severely ; 
but a week will see her your wife at last.” 

“Hush !” said Charles Clement; “talk not of her 
being my wife. Let Heaven spare her life—that is all I 
ask.” 

“Did you speak, Charles” asked Miranda. 

“ To Gracchus,” replied Clement, moving over to her. 

“She sleeps,’’ whispered the countess; “see, she is 
still,’* 

«‘ But she is too still,’’ said Charles, trembling, 

“Hear you not her soft breathing, like that of a child?” 

Charles Clement bent hurriedly over her, and the faint 
heaving of her pure bosom was at once visible. 

‘* She is less feverish.” 

“ The illness is gone,’ said Miranda, hopefally. 

“ Thank our God.” 

“Speak not so loud, my friend,’’ eontinued Miranda, 
gently. Let her sleep ; it is all she wants.”’ 

At this moment the physician entered, 

“ Welcome ! welcome !’’ cried all, advaneing to meet 
the old man who had always been in the habit of attend- 
ing Miranda. 

“ Well, how go our patients ¢”’ said he. 

“ Better,” answered Miranda ; “ at least it appears so 
to us.” 

“Yes! yes!’’ muttered M. de Semonville, after exa- 
mining the Lady Adela with a serutinising glance ; 
“ much better. The fever is reduced. When she wakes 
she will be sensible. We must be careful, and there is 
great hope.” 

“ Merciful God, I thank thee !’’ cried Miranda, 

Charles Clement pressed her hand convalsively ; his 
heart was too full to say a word. 

“ Now for the Dake.” 

‘‘Ten minutes since, he slept composedly,” replied 
Miranda, moving with the doctor to the Duke’s room, 

The apartment was one of state. The vast and mag- 
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nificent bed, in a rich alcove, was surrounded by heavy 


curtains, that threw a deep shadow within. A lamp 
burned in the centre of the room. 

The Duke lay with his head on a pillow, his face turned 
towards the party as they entered. 


His eyes were open; and, as they met those of Miranda, 
he gave one long, inquiring lovuk, and seemed to try to 
speak, but failed. 

He then closed his eyes. 

“Well, my lord Duke,’”’ said the physician, who had 
seen this mute and solemn appeal, and knew it to apply to 
his daughter, “the Lady Adela is doing better ; I hope 
you are #” 

A slight trembling of the closed eyes was the only 


Shed me feel your pulse,’’ said the doctor. 

The Duke made no reply, either in words or by motion. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” continued the physician; 
“but I must try your pulse.” He passed his hand be- 
neath the bedclothes, and found the Duke's hand. 

“My God !” cried the doctor, letting fall the hand, 

“ What?” said Charles, 

“ The Duke is dead.” 

“No! no!” half screamed Miranda; “he looked at 
me this instant.’’ 

It was the last effort of nature. Sense and conscious- 
ness returned for an instant, and he died without a 
pang. 

The Duke was indeed dead. The painful scenes which 
were soon to follow were spared him. 

The grief of the whole party was immoderate. Charles 
and Miranda threw themselves on the bed, to embrace the 
lifeless form, 

“ And he died alone !”’ sobbed Miranda, 

“Come! come! my dear lady Miranda,” said the 
doctor, “recollect our poor patient in the next room.”’ 

And, assisted by Gracchus and Charles, the physician 
removed the Countess Miranda to the bedside of her 
young friend, 

The Duke’s body was then left alone with the servants, 
whom M, de Semonville had at once summoned, 

At this instant, a knock was heard at the door, and a 
man entered hurriedly. 

It was Maximilein Robespierre. 

“ Citoyen Robespierre !” cried Gracchus, 

“ My friends,’’ said the deputy, in a low voice—his 
haggard form trembling with emotion—“do you know 
what is going on ?” 

“ There is one dying victim—in the next room is one 
dead,” replied Gracchus, in a low voice. 

“But cannot this infernal massacre be stopped ? 
Danton! Danton !” 

“Tt is too late. The Commune has it all its own way. 
The National Assembly is terrified; the people are lost 
between horror and fear. What are we to do?”’ | 

“ Three hundred resolute men would stop it all,’’ cried 
Robespierre. 

“ But these men, where are you to find them ?” replied 
Gracchus Antiboul. 

“I thought you and Charles Clement might have 
roused two or three thousand," 

“Not now. Again, I say, it is too late.’’ 

“Then we must stand by, and be called accomplices of 
this fearful crime,” said Robespierre, recovering his calm- 
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“Charles Clement will not quit, I fear, his dying 
bride. I am useless without him.”’ 

‘** Pardon me for intruding at such a time; but I could 
not help it. Ihave not shut my eyes the whole night, 
Salut.”’ 

And Robespierre went out. 

Charles had remained by the bedside, attending to 
Miranda. 

“ Charles—Miranda,” said a faint voice. 

The weeping friends sprang to the bedside. 

Adela was awake. Her face was lividly pale; but 
there was a smile of joy on her lips, She was surrounded 
by her friends. 

“ Weep not,” whispered she; “I am better. I have 
had a fearful dream. It is past, Let us never speak of 
it. How is my father?” 

“IIe is in the next room. We placed him on the 
bed,’’ replied Miranda, veiling her face in a fond embrace, 

“ Beloved girl,”’ said Charles Clement, in a tone of gu- 
preme anguish, “ you must, you shall recover.”’ 

“‘ But you must not tease her with questions,” said the 
doctor, gravely. “ The lady Adela is better, but very 
weak, I will send her a potion to procure further sleep; 
and then to-morrow we may allow you to talk,”’ 

The doctor then, after some few observations, went 
out. 

The four attached friends remained alone. 

Adela cast a long, fond glance at her affianced hus- 
band, who, pale as a marble statue, with watching, with 
want of sleep, and with anguish, stood by the bedside. 

“ Go, rest you, my love,” said she; “you will be ill 
next. Miranda—Gracchus, I pray you force him to go,” 

“Never, child,’ cried Charles Clement; “ until you 
are out of danger, there can be no rest for me.” 

“ But, if you will lie down an hour or two with Grac- 
chus,’’ said Adela, “ I can rest also; and then we can talk 
more freshly. In the morning, I shall be better still.” 

There was something so imploring, so beseeching, so 
humbly impressive in the look and in the tone, that Charles 
Clement pressed her hand to his lips, and left the room 
with Gracchus Antiboul. 

Miranda and Adela were alone. 

The room was vast, and lighted up by two swinging 
lamps. The alcove was sombre; and the contrast between 
the two women was marked, in the dull light of their po- 
sition. 

Adela, thin, pallid, with a slight hectic flush upon her 
check, was angelic in her beauty. Her eyes were radiant 
with love. Purity and holiness sat upon her lips, upon her 
whole mien; and, as she closed her eyes a moment to re- 
flect, she looked a sleeping seraph, whom some other angel 
was watching. 

Miranda, in the full richness of womanly form, resplen- 
dent with health, though pale from fatigue and anxiety, 


| formed a marked contrast with the young girl, over whom 


she watched with an anxiety deeper than even that felt by 
Charles Clement. There was a sombre expression in her 
eyes, a wildness in her look, a nervous twitching in the 
muscles of her face, which showed how intense was her 
emotion, 

The death of the Duke, whom Miranda loved as a father, 
had stunned her_yery.anind, which was slowly recovering 
its equilibrium after the shock. 

When the door was closed, and five minutes had elapsed, 
Adela broke the dead silence which had hitherto prevailed, 
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‘# Listen,” said she, softly ; “come hither.” 

Miranda pressed close unto her. 

# What is it, child ?” asked the Countess. 

« T must talk with thee.”’ 

« But fatigue” — 

“ Miranda, do not deceive yourself,’’ said Adela, with 
angelic puccines; “ waste not the precious minutes. | 
am dying.” 

Miranda started back, looked wildly at her friend; and 
one cry told her anguish—her ine xpressible anguish—and 
her sublime devotion and love for the affianced husband of 
Adela. 

« And Charles! oh, my God! what will Charles do?” 
and, in perfect agony of spirit, she clasped her hands to- 
gether. 

Adela looked at her gently, but with a slightly scrutiniz- 
ing look, and then spoke. 

“It is better than I wished,” said she. “ Miranda, 
sister, calm yourself, and listen. J feel that I am dying— 
that a few hours only are left me. The shock of the prison 
was too much for me. I know that my father is dead : 
you cannot hide anything from me; but I grieve not, for 
I shall join him in a few hours. It is for the living that 
T feel. Miranda, you know all. My existence has been, 
until lately, a happy one indeed. I loved, and was be- 
loved ; and never man merited better the affections of 
woman than Charles Clement. I am dying. He must 
resign himself to loge me. This is my pang—that my 
death will wound this heart so dear unto me. Miranda! 
oh, Miranda! calm my dying hours by one promise, and ] 
shall die calmly, happily, and go unto the bosom of my 
God with humility, and hope, and joy.” 

“ Adela, child, I am thy sister, thy slave; thy will is 
law,” said Miranda, choking with sobs. 

“You love Charles Clement, Miranda ; you have always 
done so, Isee it all now. Your noble devotion to him 
and me—your sacrifice of self to make us happy—you, 
who could have permitted my marriage with my cousin— 
all is now clear to me, I love you more than ever, sister ; 
and this knowledge gives me sweet and earnest hope.” 

“Hope!” said Miranda, wildly; “there is no hope if 
you die.” 

“ Miranda, you will replace me. Charles will learn to 
love you. You must make him love you. His heart will 
be full to bursting when I am gone ; he will be ill, he will 
suffer much, and he will never forget. But time will calm 
his grief, will blunt the acuteness of his sorrow; and thou 
be his comforter, his angel, his wife. You will never for- 
get me. You will talk of me; and with whom should he 
talk of me but with you? And when you both die, you 
will still remember Adela; and the great and good God, 
who takes me away unto him now, will re-unite us ; for, 
oh! Miranda, God is good as he is great, and will an- 
swer the prayers of an innocent child.” 

Miranda sobbed aloud ; her anguish was choking her, 

“ Speak, dearest—speak, love,”’ said Adela. 

“ But I cannot promise to be the wife of your husband,” 
replied the Countess, in a tone of reproachful agony. 

“ Miranda,” said Adela, solemnly, “I am on my death- 
bed, and I see more clearly, I reason more unselfishly, 
than I should in any other position. I leave Charles to 
grieve and lament. But I loved him to make him happy. 
My first wish is to die with the conviction that he will be 
happy when Iam gone. He is not the man lightly to 

forget me; he will never cease to remember his little 








Adela. But you are already his friend, his ‘adviser, his 
sister ; it is with you he will speak of his sorrow, of his 
grief; be his wife, his heart, his affection” — 

“ It is more than I can promise” — 

“ Miranda,” said Adela, almost rising in the bed by a 
strong effort, and bending a deep and anxious glance on 
the Countess, “ do you wish him to wed some one else ?” 

“ No,” replied Miranda, speaking from sudden influence. 

“ That is enough,” said Adela, allowing herself to be 
again placed upon her pillow. “ Charles would perhaps 
never think of another; but grief might make him feel 
lonely, and he might marry, simply to chase away sorrow, 
and not to be alone with memory, But none will cherish 
and love him as you will.” 

Miranda made no reply, but buried her face in the bosom 
of her dying friend, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

At dawn, the weeping and the dying were both in deep 
slumber, and the chamber of death had all the silence of a 
tomb. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MISERIMUS., 


It was about eight o'clock when Charles and Gracehus 
returned to the sick room. So great had been the fatigues 
of the few previous days, that sleep had overpowered them, 
They found Miranda preparing a potion, while Adela, re- 
freshed by some hours of quiet, seemed a shade better. 

“T was talking of you, Charles,” said Adela, as the 
young man entered, with anxious look. 

“ While I was sleeping in stupid forgetfulness,” replied 
Charles Clement, bitterly. 

“* Hush !’’ answered Adela; “talk not thus. Wad you 
not rested, you had been ill, like me; and now you are ready 
to talk with me.”’ 

“ But not if it fatigue you,’’ said Charles, taking the 
place which Miranda made for him at the bedside, 

“Tt fatigues me not,” replied Adela; ** besides I want 
to talk to you very much.” 

Charles took her hand in his, kissed it fervently, and 
prepared himself to listen. Miranda, at the same moment, 
drew Gracchus on one side; and, after a word, they left the 
room, and closed the door behind them. 

“Gracchus,” said Miranda, no longer hiding her bitter 
and heartfelt anguish, “advise me, guide me. I shall go 
mad. She is about to bid hia an eternal farewell, and he 
knows not she is dying.”’ 

‘She is dying,” exclaimed Graechas, with a convulsive 
tremor. 

“She is, beloved angel. Oh! she is right. God is 
taking herto him. She is too pure for this earth. Too 
pure—too good! The dreadful scenes of the prisons have 
killed her.”’ 

“ My God !” cried Gracchus Antiboul, greatly shocked, 
“Charles Clement will die with grief. I shatl go dis- 
tracted.” 

“It is of him I wish to speak. You, Gracchus, are 
his friend, his brother, his confidant—the master of his 
thoughts. Let us devise how, when the first burst of 
anguish is over, his mind may be so occupied that ‘not a 
still moment may be given him.” 

“ There is but one course open ; to sia 
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clubs, in demonstrations, in the Assembly—in’ 
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scenes of the drama which is about to be enacted in all 
the public places of Paris.” 

“ You will then assist me,”’ said Miranda, thankfully. 

“ With my heart and with my soul,” replied Gracchus. 
“He is my all in all—more than wife, more than all the 
world—my friend, my brother.” 

“ But he will suffer horribly. Our task will be painful 
and difficult, I look at it with fear and trembling.” 

“ Miranda!” cried a shrill, piercing voice, full of a world 
of anguish. 

“ That is Charles,” said Miranda, shuddering, and look- 
ing fearfully at Gracchus Antiboul ; “ he calls me.” 

“She has told him,’’ whispered Antiboul, turning 
pale, 

“ We must go in,” added Miranda, leaning trembling 
on his arm, 

We must, however, before we accompany them, explain 
the ery of Charles Clement. 

When they were alone, Charles, who was full of hope 
and joy, who saw in a speedy recovery the reward of all 
* his sufferings, took the hand of Adela, and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“ You love me very much,”’ said the sick girl, with a 
smile, 

“T cannot answer that question. 
say how much I love you,” 

“ But why do you love me?” continued the gentle girl, 
looking thankfully and gratefully into his sparkling eyes. 

“ Because you are good, gentle, and beautiful ; and be- 
cause my heart could not resist your fascinations,” 

“ But with what view do you love me ?”’ insisted Adela, 

“With the hope of calling you my wife, and of devot- 
ing my life to making you happy.” 

“ But, then, these feelings last not, dear Charles.” 

“ Not in their first intensity; but where affection, passion, 
and respect are combined, they last for ever.” 

“Your chief wish, then, is to see me happy?” asked 
Adela. 

“My chief object of existence.” 

“ And if you have me happy, you would be happy ?”’ 

“ Undoubtedly, beloved.” 

“ But if L were happy in another world, in the bosom 
of my God?” said Adela, with some little of terror, as she 
watched the features of Charles. 

“But I am selfish,” replied Charles Clement, with a 
smile, “I wish to share and see your happiness ; to call 
you by the dear name of wife,”’ 

Adela shook her head, It was clear the security and 
hope of Charles Clement was complete. 

“ Beloved husband!” said Adela, drawing him near 
unto her; “come near me; kiss not my hand, but my 
lips. Call me your wife once,” 

Charles, somewhat astonished, pressed her lips pas- 
sionately to his, and remained in a tremor and ecstacy 
of delight for some minutes. 

“Charles,” continued Adela, first interrupting the si- 
lence, “ you have called me your wife. I am your wife, 
Are you not satisfied ?” 

“TI am happy, not satisfied. I wish to continue the 
dear delight of calling you my wife.” 

“Oh, Charles!” said Adela, with a supreme effort, 
“ must I open your eyes, must I tell you, that you will be 
a widower in a few hours!” 

Charles started back, looked wildly at her, and stood 
to his feet. 


It would be wrong to 
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The heavenly, and sad, and mournful smile of Adelg 
smote to his heart. 

“ Reproach me not,” said she, involuntarily ; “T can. 
not help it.” 

She seemed to think, in her grief, that he might re- 
proach her with dying. , 

“ Miranda!” cried Charles, faintly, in a tone of bitter 
anguish. 

The Countess and the Republiean entered. 

‘‘ Miranda!” repeated he, wildly, “ is this true? Is 
she dying ?”’ 

“Pardon me, Charles, for hiding it!” said Miranda, 
falling passionately on her knees. “ I dared not tell you,” 

Charles sat down without saying a word, leaving Grac- 
chus to raise the prostrate Countess, 

*“‘ Charles,” said Adela, gently, “ what is the matter ?” 

He made no reply. He neither heard nor saw. 

‘Charles !’’ repeated Adela ; “ Charles, my beloved ! 
my husband ! my adored ! speak to me !” 

A copious flood of tears, and a spasmodic sobbing, here 
seized the young man. 

“* He will speak in a moment, dearest,’ said Miranda, 
taking his hand. 

“T am better,” murmured Charles; “ but O, my 
God ! my God! can this be true ? Adela! Adela! are 
you leaving us ? ” 

“T must !”’ she cried, in bitter anguish of soul, as she 
saw his bitter grief; ‘a wise and inscrutable Providence 
calls me. Let us not murmur.” 

Charles Clement took her hand once more; and, the 
palour of death upon his face, tried to speak in a less 
heart-broken tone. 

The four conversed some little time. They spoke ot 
the past, of their futile dreams of happiness, of their once 
bright hopes, and of the fearful Revolution which had 
crossed their path. 

“ But,” said Adela, faintly, “ when I am gone, Charles, 
let not your private feelings change your publie ones. You 
have hitherto followed the path of duty. You belong not 
to the monsters of the Revolution ; you are one of its noble 
apostles. Continue ; serve your fellow-creatures when 
you can, and let not the memory of Adela ever restrain a 
noble or patriotic aspiration,” 

‘“* Noble child !’? murmured Charles. 

“ But I will rest awhile,” said Adela, “ or else I shall 
be able to talk no more.” 

And she turned away and slept, 

Several hours passed, and the evening drew in, before 
the lovely girl again awoke. 

* Charles,’’ said she, “‘I have been in Paradise with 
you. But I cannot see you now, Charles—Miranda, 
where are you?” 

“Here,” cried both, in a tone of inexpressible anguish. 

“Take each a hand—let me feel you. Oh, my 
brother—oh, my sister, I am going. Pray for me.” 

And Miranda and Charles Clement burst into a pas- 
sionate prayer, 

‘* T see pikes and swords—men waving bloody banners— 
[ hear shrieks, But I feel your hands. _ Beloved Charles, — 
beloved Miranda, adieu, adien ; my voice is going. Hold 
my hand until I die.” 

She spoke no more. Her eyes closed. Her hands 
pressing those of her attached friends, and, every now and 
then, giving a gentle pressure, she lay for half an hour. But 
her breathing grew quicker, then fainter; and, suddenly, 
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ber hands were convulsively shaken. By a sudden effort, | 
che clasped them together, and placed the hands of the 
two—of Miranda and Charles—one within the other. 


Next minute, she was dead. 
Gracchus threw a veil over her face, and drew Charles 


and Miranda, who stood hand in hand, like statues, away | 
from the inanimate clay, whose pure spirit had flown to/| 
those regions of everlasting felicity which God has, doubt- | 
less, prepared for the good. 

“ Miranda oy 

‘“ Charles! “ 

And the anguished pair clasped each other in a wild em- | 
brace, and wept convulsively on each other’s bosoms. | 
Suddenly Charles started away, as if for the first time | 
conscious that he was pressing a woman to his breast, | 
and went back to the bedside. The Countess threw | 
herself on a sopha, It was only sleep, after some hours | 
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of wild sorrow, that enabled Gracchus to have them re- 
moved, 

The next day, Charles rose without speaking, dressed 
himself, and went to place himself beside the two biers 
which contained the mortal remains of the Duke and his 
child, The calm of the young man was fearful. It was 
useless to speak to him ; he answered not a word. 

Miranda rose to attend the funeral, which took place 
next day, in a quiet and unassuming manner, 

They then returned to the house. Charles shut himself 
in a room, which Miranda had sct apart for him. Miranda 
did the same; and Gracchus Antiboul went home, to find 
in the society of his wife some relief from the oppressing 
emotions of the last few days, 

My tragic narrative draws to an end, Bat thai T must 
record the fate of Charles and Miranda, under the Reign 
of Terror, I should have terminated my labours here, 


HIRD BOOK, 


f Terror—will complete the narrative, | 





SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


THE jagged points in a nation’s history are often 
not to be gathered from its newspapers and peri- 
odicals so effectually as from its pamphlets. The 
year’s pamphlets are the best annual literature that 
we receive. Many of them are eminently stupid. 
Some of them are mischievous, Others are colour- 
less, tasteless, meaningless things. But there isa 
large solid amount of good sense and new ideas in 
our pamphlets. They are not like the articles in 
newspapers and periodicals, that must be written 
against the hour. Pamphlets are perfect volun- 
teers in the social battles. The writers only work 
as they are moved. They must feel some pressure 
on their pen before they write at all; and that not 
the pressure for money or for dinner. Pamphleteers 
rarely make money by their works. Few pamph- 
lets pay the cost of publication. Nine in ten do not 
pay, from the produce of sales, for printing. Their 
authors are, therefore, without temptation to write 
and publish, except for the public good, or what 
they deem to be the public benefit. Thus it 
comes that pamphlets are often worthy of being 
read. We have caught sterling suggestions in a 
long-neglected pamphlet picked up from amongst 
rubbish. Experience has taught us to advise every- 
body in consistence with the interest of bookbind- 
erson this subject, We say at once'and decid- 
edly, “ bind your pamphlets.” Let nothing be Jost 
for the price of boarding. There are some volumes 
of old pamphlets, on book-shelves, at this moment, 
that would not be exchanged by their owners for 
their weight in Syce silver. A volume of that cha- 
racter is a medley of wisdom. Bind your pamph- 
lets of 1848, in one or more volumes, as you happen 
to have few or many; and see how, if you live un- 
til 1868, you will relish the collection. Send them 





to the tobacconists now, at 1}d. per Ib., and you 
will miss them twenty years heuce. 

In looking over several papers of a few months 
old, some days since, we caught an octavo pamph- 








let called the “ Warehouseman ;”’ and professing 

to teach, by example, both masters and servants, 

The narrative was « novel put under a mental 

hydraulic press, and squeezed into the smallest 

space consistent with safety to the property. We 

cannot compress it farther, and therefore we do not 

repeat the tale. Some facts, and observations on the 

facts, that we find in the pamphlet, are startling, 

and deserve notice. The pamphleteer says that in 

large establishments in the warehousing business 

the principalsare frequently unacquainted with their 
trade, and depend on their buyers to an extent that 
seems pitiable. We comprehend, fully, the case of 
a large business, divided into compartments, where 

a partuer, like a confidential servant, confines 

his attention to one branch, and is not so inti- 

mately conversant with the details of other parts 

of the business as of that under his immedate 

management. This state of trade is consistent 
with good arrangement ; but the entire and help- 

less dependence on results and per centages 
described in the following paragraph is lament-’ 
able, and, if true,would explain many embarrass- 
ments:— 

“Unfortunately the principals of such establishments have 
no power, beyond setting a noble example themselves—-which is 
not always the case-—that can influence or control the habits of 
their leading warehousemen. The buyer or head of a depart. 
ment is, as it were, totally independent of those from whom that 
independence and his own importance spring. So long as he 
has the outlines of honesty, and the capability for showing 
large return, with a remunerating t in his the 
details of the character—the in man—‘the mind that 
makes the body rich,’ or the morals which purify it, will remain 
unnoticed, or, if noticed, will remain unreproved by the employer, 
In large establishinents, this dependence and independence of the 
employer and the employed proceed from ignorance of, and an 
acquaintance with, the of which one is the proprietor, the 
other the purchaser. head of an establishment is q 
and sometimes totally, unacquainted with the value of : 
oi be meu peeiees Sams a large income. Hence his de 
pendence on his buyers. And —asa man of the world 
—he pays less attention to the morals of those whe conduct. 
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and govern his trade than to the annual result of that govern- 
ment, as shown in the balance on the credit side of the ledger.” 


We see another passage, so temptingly illustra- 
tive of our own remarks, that we quote it also:— 


“A young and rising house, of undoubted respectability, felt 
desirous of augmenting their establishment by an additional de- 
partment. Acting on a mistaken notion of economy, they declined 
the services of several experienced candidates for the office of 
buyer, and finally accepted for the important post a young man 
who had filled a situation as junior, but not as buyer, in a depart- 


ment similar to that in which they were about to engage. With || pledged to serve faithfully at so much per annum. We would 


a salary of one hundred and twenty pounds a year, the elated | 


novice rushed into the markets, and bought freely of goods of the 
quality of which he knew but little—but of the guantily of which | 
the firm will long have occasion to remember. The department 
of course proved a failure, and, without friendly aid, might have 
proved a serious matter to the house, inasmuch as a large, and 
for the most part unsaleable stock taxed their resources almost 
beyond their capability. The buyer discharged, another, and one 
of experience, was substituted at a salary of three hundred a year. 
Instead of showing, as heretofore, a loss, the department subse- 
quently produced a fair and remunerative profit.” 


Let good business men consider, only for five mi- 
nutes, the madness of a house staking its connexion 
by entering a line of business of which the partners 
are ignorant, and compelled to trust a young man 
with a salary of £120 yearly. The object of the 
warechouseman’s pamphlet is to improve the moral 
state of both employers and employed. Its neces- 
sity is evident, if there be many young houses or old 
who made arrangements similar to that described 
in the last quoted paragraph. 

This house had capital, very probably, although 
they had nearly not enough; but they had not 
knowledge. In a very important paragraph which 
we are to copy, the writer attacks trading without 
capital as wrong in principle. Is trading without 
knowledge right ¢ In many extensive transactions 
the man of knowledge and the man of capital go 
together, and share in equal proportions of the pro- 
fit. This is a fair arrangement and a moral one. | 





But the man of knowledge going forward alone 
without capital would be wrong in principle. And | 
would the man of capital going on without know- | 
ledge be found perfectly right? Instead of one well- | 
assorted concern, they make two ill-arranged estab- | 
lishments; and when young houses go into depart- | 
ments with which they are personally unacquaint- | 
ed, and intrust the care of them to young men | 
with £120 annually, they must be ignorant of the. 
world if they expect to thrive. | 

The pamphleteer discovers a greater evil in the | 
warehouse life:— 

“We would briefly refer to another custom which, within the | 
last few years, has been gaining ground with many of our specu- | 
lative young warehousemen. We speak of the practice of ‘ mak- 
ing betting books.” Can anything be more absurd—we might | 
almost say dishonest, for such practices are a near approach to | 
dishonesty—than a young man in a situation of fifty, seventy, or 
eghty pounds a-year, making bets on a single race to the amount 
of several hundreds of pounds! We have known not only of one 
or two such cases, but of many. But some of these betting young 
gentlemen will plead, as an excuse for such speculation, that they 
invariably make a ‘safe book.’ Yet how often does this ‘safe 
book’ turn out to be a fallacy! How often do they discover 
in their entries the names of individuals as creditors for ten, 
twenty, or thirty pounds, who are not worth as many shillings! 
Thus they themselves become responsible for large amounts, 
while the ‘safe book’ transforms the imaginary balance in favour 


of its owner to a figurative surplus of worthless ] O U's. But 


apart from the general result of such folly, Jet us weigh the sub. 
ject—as all such matters should be weighed—by moral principle, 
We would ask employers whether such juvenile trading withoy 
capital is not only wrong in principle, but whether it is not ay 
absolute infringement of duty on the part of their servants? The 
individual disposition to serve one’s self first is but natural, and 
as soon as a servant becomes a secret trader on his own account 
the master must be the sufferer—even if it be but in loss of ine 
or labour. The youth whose whole faculties are at fever-heat, 
in the hope of winning fifty or a hundred pounds on a single 
race, which the brief space of a few minutes will decide, wil] pot 
—-nay, cannot give his undivided attention to one whom he is 


advise all employers who have a regard for their own interest, 
as well as for the welfare of their assistants, to look to this. 
Out of one evil spring many. And than this practice of betting 
nothing can have a more dangerous tendency on the mind of 
youth.” 

The practice of betting is common amongst young 
commercialists. We regret its prevalence amongst 
well-dressed youths, who could not ride a horse to 
save the contents of their betting books. 

They keep a betting-book because their betters 
have done it before them. Few people, perhaps, 
may know a curious and not over-select old Scotch 
song, where a daughter pleads with her mother on 
the et tu quoque principle, thus :— 

“ For I wad never ha’e done the like 
If ye had nae done it before me.” 


Young warehousemen, we fear, may answer 
old warehousemen by this scrap of an old song 
when the latter speak truth against betting 
books. Betting is a moral epidemic in English 
society. It extends to all classes—and in a 
very considerable extent to all ages. We do not 
presume that it will soon be eradicated. It resem- 
bles some of those weeds that, once put in the 
ground, can never be got out again. The advice of 
the pamphieteer is good nevertheless; and we are 
endeavouring to help it to travel far, 

We have quoted all these paragraphs partly for 
the sake of their own contents ; but partly also 
for that of the old gentleman’s grumblings. He 
sets at the church—the rich well-greased Church 
of England—and he deals it such strong advice 
and comment, as a man is justified in addressing to 
a party who has been guilty of breach of confidence. 
He boldly holds the church liable to this charge. 
Not only the church, but the chartists, and infinitely 
worse parties, are said, in the extract which we 
are to quote, to be at the bottom of much mischief in 
society. Chartists, socialists, and communists, are 
named in the matter, and named in such connection 
as if they were birds of a feather. It will scarcely do 
to confound political parties with theological unbe- 
lievers or theoretic fools. Men should abandon 
this practice. It is trading on a false pretence, 
and that is worse than trading without capital, 
which is said to be a wrong principle. Chartists 
may be evangelical or heterodox in their religious 
creed; they may be communists, or they may 
be ranters. Nothing contained in the five points, 
or even in the six, should make of any man a scep- 
tic. Sentences occur in the following extract to 
damage a passage of great force and truth, Many 
wicked men have been chartists. Very wicked 
men have been tories. The Marquis of Gaunt 
was, we believe, a whig. Let us hope that we 
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shall never have a merely political party in this 
country that does not comprise many good men :— 


«Who can doubt that one half of the grievances in the world 
_-whether real or imaginary—whether in social, political, or 
commercial life—are, for the most part, produced by the leaders 
or heads of the various orders of society? They may be adopted 
by the multitude, but they originate with the few. To whom 
are we indebted for the discord and ill-fecling between man 
and man, Which agitates the country at this moment? From 
whence and with whom does Charlism, Communism, Socialism, 
and all other levelling, demoralising, and revolutionary doctrines 
originate? ‘To whom are those poor, ignorant, deluded wretches, 
who ineuleate such doctrines, indebted for the greater part of 
their own misery and discontent, but to those irreligious dema- 

those political agitators and ungodly leaders, whose best 
and ouly object is to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
better part of the community? And from what else does all 
this spring, but from the wickedness and immorality of those 
who head such lawless and pernicious movements? For the 
most part, who and what are they? For what are they cele- 
brated? Is it for their great learning—for their superior intel- 
lectual attainments—for their mental treasures or natural virtues 
—for the beauties of the mind, or the benevolence of the heart ? 
Nothing of the sort. ‘The majority are snown to be either ab- 
solute infidels, or men devoid of every principle that should ex- 
ist between man and man—devoid of all respect for authority, 
good law, and social order. How black, then, must appear the 
motives of such persons, if weighed, as they ought to be, by the 
character of their acknowledged leaders. Thus may we thank 
Heaven for selecting men suited to the cause. And hence may 
we congratulate ourselves on the barrenness of their polluted 
efforts; for no cause can ever suceced that has neither equity, 
honour, nor religion in its favour. Heaven knows we stand 
in necd of reform from the Church downwards—that we want 
social, commercial, and political reform; but, to be of perma- 
nent benefit, this must be accomplished, not by illegal force 
from ‘the base, but through a free and honourable concession 
from the fountain head. An edifice that has an imperfect foun- 
dation must, if neglected, sooner or later, fall. Let those proud 
vobles and wealthy merchants who were recently alarmed for 
their own safety, remember that the permanence of their position 
depends entirely on themselves. To continue eminently great, 
they must prove themselves by their deeds—not words—to be 
morally good. Let those worldly bishops who would say, Why 
have we so many dissenters >—look within their own temple, in 
which fruth will reply, ‘ It is the abuses here which generate and 
increase dissent’ Purify yourselves, and you will add strength 
to a building which, in #/se/f, is pure and holy. Let the purse- 
proud and domineering aristocrat remember, that the strongest 
arm of his authority lies in the respect of those below him. Let 
the wily politician or knavish statesman remember, that an abuse 
of public power is the sacrifice of private honour. And let that 
merchant who aspires to commercial greatness bear in mind, that 
the most permanent pillars of his establishment will be found in 
the fairness and integrity of his transactions. Even England, 
in all her scientific and commercial grandeur—unrivalled as she 
is in all that is great and glorious—may not be found an im- 
perishable flower in the hand of Time. Other nations have sud- 
denly grown to greatness; and, through the pride and immo- 
rality of their people, have as suddenly fallen to decay. But 
inay England long maintain—as she alone can, through the intel- 
lectual and moral advancement of her people—her present pre- 
eminent position in the world; and may she continue to shine 
with increased brilliancy, and in the future history of nations be 
chronicled—what she now is—as the brightest star that ever 
illumined the commercial hemisphere.” 


We have next another, and a very important, 
letter from a country clergyman to an archdeacon, 
in which the former warmly urges the propriety of 
street preaching. The police are apt to interfere 
im such cases, unless the site be well selected, 
and to stop a discourse by telling preacher and 
hearers to move on. It is possible, notwithstand- 
ing the Police Act, to obtain a site, or “ a stance,” 
i many districts where the instrumentality might 
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produce great results. The country clergyman thus 
commences his plea :— 


“Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—I cannot resist laying before you aa 
ecclesiastical question of some importance, which weighs upon my 
mind—viz., Whether our Church has done wisely in altogether 
withdrawing her ministerial operations from that ground, on 
which our Lord and His Apostles almost exclusively acted: I 
mean ‘the highways and hedges ;’ ‘the lanes and streets of the 
city?" Into these places we know that the original preachers of 
the Gospel were sent to instruct the multitude and invite them 
into the Christian fold, and by all means to ‘ compel them to come 
in.” The preachers, however, of the present day have retreated 
within consecrated walls for the delivery of the same Divine mes- 
suge ; just as if there were no longer any stray sheep in these 
by-paths who require looking after. But the old ground is not 
unoccupied—the Chartist and infidel lecturer—the disseminator 
of theories which tend to overthrow all social order and to prevent 
the growth of any religious belief, is busy upon the scene; and we 
are ‘blind watchmen,’ ‘dumb dogs,’ amidst the disturbance and 
ruin which this wolf occasions. 

“It is not without considerable opportunity of observation that 
I venture to express the opinion, that the seditious and discon- 
tented feeling which is unhappily prevalent amongst a large body 
of the Jower order of our urban population, is so essentially con- 
nected with an absence of all religious conviction, that I believe 
the only instrument which can cure the evil is the same spiritual 
weapon which we wield against carnal wickedness. You must 
convert the Chartist spirit as you would reform the drunkard’s 
habit, by showing that it is rebellion against the laws of God. 
| You should inculcate the tenth commandment through the minis- 
| ter of religion, as the law can only enforce the eighth by punish- 
|ment on its violation. But where the doctrines of political dis- 
affection are most widely spread, it appears to me that Christi- 
anityis unrepresented. There is no obstacle to the exciting speech- 
maker promulgating in open air to the multitude sentiments as 
anti-constitutional as they are anti-Christian, so long as bis words 
are not productive of blows: but if a minister of our Church were 
to answer him with a homily verbally taken from the Gospel itself, 
he would have exceeded the terms of his licence, degraded his 
order, and rendered himself obnoxious to episcopal censure. As 
matters stand, therefore, the foulest untruths, which cause incal- 
culable mischief, may be disseminated on the highway without let 
or hinderance ; whilst the maxims of revelation, which alone can 
make human ills tolerable, are reserved for places wherein that 
dreg of society, of which I am speaking, is never to be found.” 





The church has changed since the days of “ our 
Lord and His apostles.” The change, in some in- 
stances, has been a decent and proper transference 
of its teachers from comparative or positive want 
to affluence and independence. In others, the posi- 
tion of the preacher now is not much better than 
that of the Evangelist in the first century. In 
other cases, £13,000 is paid for repairing a house 
for the disciple of Him who had not where on earth 
to lay his head. In England, £32,000 was lately 
paid to build a palace for a bishop officially de- 
scended from the great apostle of the Gentiles, who 
earned a scanty livelihood by making tents, and 
preached wherever he could obtain an audience 
when his day’s work was completed, and his daily 
morsel of bread was earned. ‘The bishops who 
dwell in these costly mansions, if it were possible 
that they could meet Paul, would be apt to look on 
him as a schismatic or an enthusiast, not in any way 
better than some people looked on John Bunyan, 
the tinker of Bedford. Again, the question of con- 
secration comes up like a lion in the way of the 
honest, well-meaning country clergyman. We re- 
member some circumstances connected with the 
Irish Home Mission and consecration. Various 
zealous members and miaisters of the Established 
Church in Ireland commenced a Home Mission, 
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preaching in barns, in schoolhouses, and in private 
rooms. They were doing the duty now suggested 
to the archdeacon by the country clergyman. They 
were going out into the hedgesand the byeways, into 
the lanes and courts, and doing work that was highly 
valuable; but bishops came down upon them for con- 
secration, and plainly said “ You must not try to save 
sinners until you have paid our fees for consecrat- 
ing the place wherein you are to preach ;” and we 
cannot well see how streets can be consecrated. 
But there are good bishops, and some dioceses, 
where the work may be done, although not in 


Exeter. 
The country clergyman does not consider the 


erection of churches until a congregation be assem- 
bled the ordinary course of events. He says:— 


“In illustration of my belief, that we act unwisely in building 
churches before we have preached the Gospel in the streets, I will 
suppose the following case. In the filthy and fever-haunted suburb 
of one of our cities or largest towns, some pious churchman muni- 
ficently resolves to erect a Christian temple. Le will have it, in 
all respects, what a Church ought to be; pure in its architectural 
form, and thoroughly ecclesiastic in all its adornments and appara- 
tus. Externally it is intended to charm the eye, and internally to 
awe the spirit. More chaste, and probably more costly, than any 
other building in the district, the honour thus paid to God in His 
house, it is presumed, will be reflected on the senses of the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. The poorest, too, who pass its threshold, 
are to have free and unrestricted access to its most convenient 
sittings. Within, beauty and holiness are to reign in union, and 
Christian charity is to pervade the scene. Oh! how delightful, 
to come from the noisome garret and the crowded street into this 
softly lighted chamber of sacred impressions, and to hear at every 
service of a better life than can be found in the dirt and drudgery 
of this lower world ! How blessed a shelter will this be from care, 
and sickness, and poverty, and age; from the temptations of folly, 
and the pollutions of sin! How delightful a privilege to bow, in 
common with all your neighbours, whether rich or poor, before 
the God of heaven ; and unitedly to luxuriate in the hope and con- 
fidence of meeting there at last! This is indeed a comforting 
vision: but is it the common consequence upon a church being 
built in a populous district, which has not been accustomed to have 
the means of grace offered in it? Does the clergyman, who san- 
guinely undertakes the spiritual guardianship of such a locality, 
ever find his expectations realized? Assuredly he does not: and, 
after a long struggle with hypocrisy and hardened guilt, and being 
occasionally cheered by results which just sustain his spirit amidst 
repeated disappointments, he is forced to admit—-that from the 
Church just planted, the dreg of wickedness, which he had hoped 
to convert, has retreated like a widening circle in water when a 
stone is dropped into it ; and his reliance for a future congrega- 
tion is transferred to the national school, where he hopes the rising 
generation may be trained into becoming Christians.” 


We believe that these statements are perfectly 


consistent with facts exhibited in daily experience ; | | 


and the writer adduces a remarkable statement in 
proof of his assertions :— 


“Nor is this a fanciful picture. You, Mr. Archdeacon, lately 
heard a narration from the lips of a respectable clergyman, which 
fully confirms it. He saidthata friend of his, who had returned from 
a mission at Sierra Leone, was appointed to one of the Bethnal 
Green churches. During the week prior to his first publie per- 
formance of Divine service he perambulated his district to solicit 
attendance the next Sunday at church. The Sunday arrived, and 
he went hopefully into the desk ; but, on looking for a congrega- 
tion, he eculd not recognize one person whom he had bidden to 
attend. A few days afterwards he presented himself at the office 
of the Missionary Society which had employed him, and implored, 
with tears in his eyes, to be sent back to Sierra Leone ; for, as 
he said, ‘ He had found the blacks the better Christians ! ” 


Subscribers to Foreign Missions should please to 
remember the last sentence of this quotation. They 
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may be assured that more serious work has to be 
done at home than they could have any conception 
of by anything to be seen from the platform a 
Exeter Hall. 

The worthy country clergyman goes on to argue 
with the archdeacon the danger of the Church 
arising from her own negligence. 

He does not hint at the dangers of the Chureh 
from Dissent, Romanism, Puseyisin, or any other 
cause, except the negligence of her own Gignitarics, 
That is the true cause of danger to any Church gg 
widely supported as the Church of England :— 


“At the Reformation, we know that the open air sermons at 
Paul’s Cross most powerfully contributed to disseminate the ge. 
vived doctrines; and the discourses of Latimer acqnired more 








popular attention from the removal of the pulpit out of the chapel 
| into the gardens of Whitehall. We know, also, how strong a 
| blow our Church received when Wesley and Whitfield addressed 
the multitude on the highway and in the field: and if the dissen. 


‘ters from the Church are less able than formerly to abstract the 


lower class from her communion, it is because they cannot send 


| forth equally powerful missionaries. And, as regards the Method. 
ists, that chapels are a declining property, and the number of 
their members is on the decrease, may be attributed, 1 think, ing 
great measure, to their more genera! adoption of a regimen similar 
to that of our own Church, and discarding the auxiliary aid of 
| street preaching, which is always so effective on that class from 
which their ranks are recruited.” 


The country clergyman does not lament with suf. 
ficient warmth the decay of the Methodist influence 
in which he believes. We do not believe, and 
have, therefore, no reason to express regret on the 

subject. 

| From the tone of the good man’s letter at this 
point, one might readily see, without the address, 
that it was intended for a church dignitary, by 
'whom dissent could only be regarded as the old hat 
in the window, shoved in to keep out the wind and 
rain until the arrival of the glazier. The closing 
paragraphs are more sensible :— 





“Men of high and impulsive nature could, I believe, be found 
to undertake the salutary mission with sigual benefit to the people; 
'men who would be found inflexible to the attractions of party bias, 
}and would be contented to preach the two doctrines which formed 
‘the burden of their Divine Master’s discourses—even repentance 
and faith—as the way and entrance of eternal life. Men of warm 
affections and real histrionic power, who truly felt the deepest in- 
‘terest in the salvation of their species, and had the rare gift of 
| oratorieal persuasion. Meu, I repeat, who, though good Charch- 
/men, would be content to leave with the parochial clergy the ex- 

planation of those theological niceties the discussion of which 
could only interrupt and mar their own clearer and purer aim. 
“In the employment of sueh men, in such a cause, I cay my- 
| self see nothing but good: in the absence of such an outlet for the 
|Church’s doctrines, I apprehend the continuance and growth of 
incalculable evil—the evil of a Church remaining unadapted to 
those whose spiritual degradation most requires its enlightening 
powers. I apprehend, with fear and sorrow, that whilst we ere 
| building and beautifying churches, and endowing them for the 
| ministration of ordinances whieh can be acceptable to those only 
|whom sin and infidelity have not wholly blinded, we are giving 
,our first care to those who least require assistance—even to the 
‘rich and the respectable; whilst the publican and harlot, the 
| drankard and thief—whose lives are a moral sore which festers in 
a social constitution—are comparatively uncared for and ovet- 
” 


In January, 1848, we recommended ragged 
churches as a means of civilising the masses, who 
need to be drawn where they go not cheerfully. 

The poor, in their ragged clothes, can never be 
brought to attend fine churches. They think them- 
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gelres too coarse and too homely for the house of 
God. They learn experimentally that it is a place 
for those favoured or industrious people who have 
always good clothes, can pay for their pew, and 
serve aschurchwarden. This shyness must be over- 
come. People who live in terror of socialism, 
communism, and similar loose ideas—so loose, that 
they may be described as vagrants—should remem- 
ber the condition of safety froin all of them, namely, 








“To the poor the Gospel is preached.’’ The con- 
dition is sadly neglected at present. The Gospel is 
made dear, and put out of the way of the poor ; and 
they are then scolded and punished for neglecting 
its precepts. We regret to close by saying that the 
archdeacon has not deemed it right to answer the 
appeal of the country clergyman. The Chureh, 
he finds, is an agreeable institution for him, and he 
is disposed to let well alone. 
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LITERARY 


The Midnight Cry. By the Rev. Joseph Burehell, B.A., 
formerly barrister-at-law. 


Tas book, though written by an educated quondam 
English lawyer, and certainly not of folio dimensions, has 
fairly baffied all our effortsto read it. Itis utterly destitute 
of method, precision of thought, and lucidity of expression. 
Here and there we do stumble on a good semi-original idea, 
arrayed in semi-transparent drapery; but it seems like 


“« dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam that hath lost its way.” 


We have no quarrel with mystery, but we cannot tole- 
rate chaos. Our author, however, seems to have a peculiar 
regard for that rayless region, where we should have 
no great objection to his remaining as long as he likes, 
provided he will not trouble us and the public with his 
‘*gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire’’ that wanton through 
its midnight air. There isa class of minds, and we strongly 
incline to place Mr. Burchell among them, thoroughly 
honest and sincere, but possessed of an incorrigible tendency 
to speculate both in philosophy and religion, without that 
logical discriminative faculty which is essentially necessary 
te separate antagonistic phenomena, and combine the various 
detached but analogous elements into one harmonious and 
synthetic whole. 

Many of them have isolated thoughts of some beauty, 
and even of originality, though that originality is often pain- 
fully original, but they lack even a single straw to bind them 
into a compact fasciculus. Such men are singularly unfit to 
handle the more recondite themes of Scripture, and, of all 
subjects, that of the pre-millenial advent, about which the 
great, the gifted, and the good, of all ages, have held dif- 
ferent opinions, was least likely to be ably and convincingly 
treated by an individual of this category. Those who take 
an interest in this department of theological enquiry, will 
find a very forcible and perspicuous article in the last num- 
ber of the ‘ British Quarterly,’’ where the various sys- 
tems are dissected with great skill and discrimination, and 
hh one, according to our judgment, powerfully sup- 
po ; 





The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
Vol. L., 4to, London: Charles Knight. 

Tuts historical work will extend from 1816 to 1846. 
The first part was compiled by Mr. Knight, the publisher ; 
the remainder by Miss Martineau. 

The volume contains nearly 600 pages, is illustrated 
by the portraits of many eminent men, and a number of 
well executed maps. 











It extends from 1616 to 160%) 





REGISTER. 


embraces the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, and 
brings us down to the era of the Reform Bill, 

The work appears to us fairly written, although contem- 
poraneous history is difficnlt to write without prejudice to 
some party, especially by those who have entered eagerly 
into the struggles described. 

The volumes are most valuable, and will be most valued 
as records of dates and of facts; and in that point of view 
they were required in the form in which they are now 
published. 


Lectures to the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox, M.P. 
Vol. IV. London: Charles Fox. 


THIS volume contains sixteen of Mr. Fox's lectures, 
principally on political subjects, The opinions advocated 
by him, and the eloquence of his advocacy, are so well 
known that we find it unnecessary to do more than name 
the work. 

The readers of the previous volumes—a numerous body 
—will regret deeply to hear that the fourth is the last, and 
that the talented lecturer’s failing health prevents him 
from expecting to continue the series. 

They contain many Valuable hints and political sng- 
gestions to the working classes, which, if they were 
acted out, would render them more respected as a body, 
and give to their several struggles for reform greater 
weight. 





The Lady Ella; or, the Story of Cinderella in Verse, 
London: James Burns. 

Some person, with a knack for making verses, has turned 
out the good old nursery tale of “ Cinderella the Fairy, the 
Prince and her Slipper,” and has had it published in a 
little volume. “ Cinderella” at twopence, with the old 
strongly-coloured woodcuts, was more associated with the 
lady’s use in the world than in this form; but then, at 
twopence, she wanted the moral reflections and the versi- 
fication, for both which, when wanted, payment must be 
made, 





Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Nos. 3 and 4, 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

WE noticed this abridgement of Dr. Kitto’s work when 
the first number appeared. Nambers 3 and 4 leave ho 
reason to doubt that it will be a valuable and cheap book 
when completed, containing the marrow and substance of 
the expensive work skilfully compressed. 

Maps and woodcuts, in great abundance, accompany 
the parts, 
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Healthy Skin: A Treatise on the Management of the 
Skin and Hair, By Erasmus Wilson, London : John 
Churchill. 

Tue present is the third edition of a little work which 
we consider valuable. The information contained in it is 
given in plain and intelligible language ; and the advice, 
if acted upon, seems likely to preserve health, and so far 
to extend life. 


RATLWAYS. 

Mr. Smiles, the secretary of the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company, has published one of the best arranged 
pamphlets on railway results that we have seen, 

As our monthly summary of railway business is gloomy, 
we take one item of comfort from Mr. Smiles, to com- 
pensate :— 

“The total number of passengers who travelled by rail in 
1847, or 51,352,163, shows about a million of people travel- 
ling by rail weekly, or 140,000 souls daily on the move! 

“The increase of the traffic of 1547 over the original es- 
timates, was still greater than that of 1846, on the lines 
above named. 

* The total receipts from merchandise traffic for the year 
ending June 30th, 1547, were £3,362,588 on 3,036 miles of 
railway,—as compared with £1,424,932 in 1343, on 1,857 
miles of railway. 


a 











“If we next take the number of the special Classes of 
persons conveyed by passenger trains, the increase jg 
equally apparent. 
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1843 1857 | 23,466,896 
1s44 1952 27,763,602 | 4,296,706 | 
1845 2148 33,791,253 | 6,027,651 | 
1846 2441 43,790,983 | 9,999,730 
1847 3036 51,352,163 | 7,561,180 | 
ona —_——— 
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mileage in Passengers 
1847 over in 1847 over 
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‘* Already, the railways had afforded up to 1847, accom. 
modation for 34,000,000 of travellers yearly, beyond what 
was provided by the old coach and other accommodation ; 
but as yet, comparatively, a small part of the goods traffic 
of the country has been got upon the railways. The in- 
crease alone in the number of passengers mn pie tr by rail, 
since 1844, has been not less than 23,528,561, which is pro. 
bably more than the total passenger traffic of the country 
in 1825, or before the railway system was in operation. Of 
this increase, 14,267,718 were third-class passengers, most 
of them belonging to the working orders,—the ad vantages 
of railways to whom must be very apparent,” 
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PARLIAMENT has completed no business during 
March except in votes of money. The latter have 
been generally taken in part, and they also are, 
therefore, incomplete. The financial reductions 
are resolved to mean ten thousand soldiers, 
and three thousand seamen and marines. The 
work of saving money has commenced, there- 
fore, at the tail. The pay of thirteen thousand men 
comes to a round sum of money by the year; but 
not one that will make a good Exchequer light and 
drooping. 

We should have preferred economy more decisive 
in its character and results. In the Navy the 
greatest expense incurred has been paid away 
for spoiling ships. Many good ships have been 
cut into hulks that can scarcely float, at a 
great expense. Our ready money has gone for 
the destruction of our property. Financial reform 
cannot be satisfactorily disposed of, by a few com- 
pliances. It has already originated tons of tracts. 
They have been widely circulated, and while they 
contain many errors, yct their many sad truths are 
valuable. We have had the utmost carelessness 
in office practice; an alarming expenditure in dock- 
yards, where the men have been employed, like 
the Irish peasantry in 1847 and 1848, in spoil- 
ing valuable public property. The long lists of 
superior officers on the Exchequer cannot be touched 
at present ; but hereafter more care should be taken 
to prevent the appointment of too many ofiicers to 
superior positions. The evil rests in the original 
appointments far more obviously than in the pay, 
which is but seldom in « condition to be pared from. 


RATE-IN-AID, IRELAND. 
This measure, while we write, remains in some 
doubt, The Ministry have not many bills for the 
session, and those promoted by them have been 
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abundantly unsuccessful in their hands. The Rate- 
in-aid Bill is chiefly opposed by the Ulster and 
other Irish members. They insist that, as their 
constituencies support their own poor, they should 
not be taxed for the support of the poor of other 
districts. 

The Rate-in-aid Bill proposes to render Ulster 
and Leinster responsible for the manner in which 
poor-rates may be collected in Munster and in the 
western province of Connaught. We know most 
distinctly that a large part of the poor-rate levied 
in Connaught has not been paid in any single year 
since the new law was passed. The deficiency was 
met in one year by the British Association for the 
relief of distressed Ireland. It was met last year 
by a grant from the consolidated fund. In the pre- 
sent year, and in future seasons, the Government 
propose to raise the deficiency by a general rate 
over all Ireland. The opposition, like every other 
dispute in Ireland, is conducted with great warmth 
and fervour. Viscount Massareene presided at one 
meeting in the quiet county of Antrim, and, we be- 
lieve, in the town of that name, near his estate. 
Viscount Massareene is a poet, and a man, more- 
over, who has something to lose, but he spoke with 
intense fire and suffering apparent in his sentences. 
A hearer utterly unacquainted with the cireum- 
stances, while listening to the noble Viscount,would 
have believed that the rate was to be levied in aid of 
some English county, out of Ireland, without con- 
sent of their representatives, and that it amounted to 
a large sum. The speaker declaimed against the do- 
minancy of England, to which, unlike his neighbour, 
Lord O'Neil, he is indebted for his title. 

All the evils of Ireland, from the potato-rot to 
this sixpenny rate-in-aid, were charged on England; 
and a stranger to the question, from the speech of 
the noble viscount, would have supposed that the 
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rate was to be levied in Ireland for the relief of 
some English county. , 

The opposition experienced by the Ministry to 
this bill is unexpected, and yet so intense that we 
doubt whether they will be able to carry it through 
Parliament, or will consider its enactment prudent. 


NAVIGATION-LAWS. 

The majority for the second reading of the bill for 
the repeal of the Navigation-laws was greater than 
we anticipated, but smaller than in the last session, 
although a larger number of members voted. The 
pill has been carried through committee, and the 
third reading will be probably taken after the 
Easter holidays. 

Manyspeculations have been formed respecting the 
state of the vote on the third reading, and although 
a small majority is generally expected, yet the 
Times has endeavoured to concuss country gentle- 
men, and the House of Peers, by a semi-official 
threat of the dissolution of Parliament, or the re- 
signation of the Ministry, if the bill be defeated in 
the upper house. The threat would be childish, if 
dictated by any higher functionary than the man 
who sweeps the crossings opposite the Treasury 
Offices. 

The Cabinet will neither resign nor dissolve Par- 
liament on a bill that has been made an open ques- 
tion in the Government, But if they adopted 
the last alternative, we do not believe that they 
would come well out of the struggle. The mem- 
bers for all the large seaport towns would be 
returned against them. At present a majority are 
in their favour. The quantity of indifferent speak- 
ing on the bill is melancholy; and the reasons af- 
forded for supporting it-are specimens of bad logic. 
One member of the Government supports it because 
he calls reciprocity by a bad name, which would 
be libellous if the principle had a right of admis- 
sion to any court of justice. Yet reciprocity, in 
Italics, stands on the margin of the bill, and the 
Queen in council is empowered to enforce that con- 
cession, 

Another member of the Government argues in 
favour of the bill, because he says it is just; and 
we confess that a just measure being a rarity, one 
would not like to lose sight of the phoenix when it 
appears, But is it just, then, to admit manufac- 
tured ships free of duty, while the tax on the raw 
material is continued ?¢ 
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A third member of the Government advocates 
the proposition which he says is consistent with free- 
trade. And is it free-trade now to leave the ship- 
owners of this country to compete with foreign 
shipping, while enacting that every British vessel 
shall be commanded by a British captain, and 
managed by a crew of whom three-fourths must be 
British sailors ? 

This must be West Indian free-trade, and that 
is the worst quality of this article administered 
hitherto to any interest. 

The members in the House of Commons who 
had courage to oppose these anomalies number a 
little more than fifty. Where will they be on the 
third reading? The question is one of those that 
try men’s consistency. 


THE FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


From the Punjaub, we have heard nothing fur- 
ther than that Lord Gough and Shere Singh were 
looking out at each other from their entrenched 
camps. 

The renewal of hostilities between Denmark and 
Germany is imminently threatened. Large armies 
from Prussia and other German states are hasten- 
ing towards the probable scene of conflict. 

The Danes are actively engaged in naval pre- 
parations ; and unless a pacific measure be adopted 
in course of a week the renewal of war is ap- 
parently inevitable, 

An uneasy feeling exists regarding the threaten- 
ing attitude of Russia, which, armed to the teeth, 
hangs on the outskirts of Europe, ‘‘ biding the 
time,’ that may not be far distant, when her le- 
gions will again traverse Germany and Italy. 

The einpid King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, 
who has searcely done a wise act in his life until 
the 27th ult., when he is said to have abdicated, 
pushed matters to an extremity by invading Lom- 
bardy. 

The war has fortunately been decided in foar 
days, during which Radetzsky, the Austrian Gene- 
ral, has fought four battles, scattered the Sardinian 
ariny, and probably entered Turin—an extraordi- 
nary example of activity in a general who is now 
more than eighty years of age. 

The Austrians do not seek an increase of terri- 
tory, and, therefore, these victories will not render 
European politics more complicated. 





RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Dv RING the month of March we have had upwards of fifty 
railway meetings, principally the statutory half-yearly gatherings 
of the proprietors of the incorporated companies—the majority, 
however, liave been minor schemes, or railways in the course of 
construction, whose meetings were confined to reporting progress 
and submitting a balance sheet of accounts. We have had, 
nevertheless, a few tritons among the minnows, though not to 
the same extent as during February. The one which has occa- 
sioned the most commotion in the railway world, and has ex- 
cited greater scandal and controversy than anything which has 
happened in this department of enterprise for many years, is the 

Counties meeting, which was held in London, on Feb- 
ruary the 25th. It will be recollected that, a few years ago, 


when Mr, Hudson’s name was looked upon as a tower of 








strength in all railway andertakings, and when a strong competi- 
tion existed among companies as to who should be favoured with 
the prestige of the “railway king,” the shareholders of the 
Eastern Counties Company, not being in very fourishing cireum- 
stances, and imagining his majesty was a kind of railway alehe- 
mist, who could easily transmute their iron into gold, induced 
him to accept the office of chairman, and take an active part ia 
the management of the affairs. Fora time all was coleur de rose, 
and the lucky shareholders imagined they had made a decided hit 
in securing so famed a ruler. But the 


** Best laid schemes of mice and men 


And so did the affairs of the Eastern Countios Railway, It ia 
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found out that the Hudson management, instead of extricating 
the company from its difficulties, has only planged the share- 
holders deeper in the mire, till, what with guarantees and other 
responsibilities, incurred in the progress of “annexation,” the 
meeting of the 28th displayed almost an empty treasury. The 
chairman was non est inventus. As may be well supposed, 
the song of jubilee which ushered in the Hudson era, was 
changed to notes of mourning and shouts of execration when the 
vice-chairman announced the dividend of 5s. 6d. per £20 share, 
as a little beyond one per cent. per annum on the whole capital 
invested. The meeting, which was exceedingly stormy through- 
out, ended in the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
whole affairs of the company. A peculiar interest and impor- 
tance has been given to this affair, by Mr. Hudson being charged 
not only with mismanaging the concerns of this company, but 
also with having sold 2800 shares of the Great North of Eng- 
land Company, to the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company, 
of which he was chairman, charging them £15 a share above 
market value, and pocketing the difference. The circulation of 
this statement has had a very damaging effect on Mr. Hudson’s 
character ; and until the matter is fully and satisfactorily cleared 
up, the public will not place much confidence in him. A com- 
mittee is at present busily engaged sifting the whole matter, and 
it is expected to report in a few days. According to a recent 
paragraph in the Morning Herald it is likely to prove favourable 
to Mr. Hudson, and to give a much more modified colouring to 
the transaction than it at present assumes. Whatever may be 
the result of this particular inquiry, the public faith in the capa- 
bility of the “railway king” to keep up dividends and cut 
down expenses better than any other railway potentate of the 
day, is for ever shaken. He may abdicate his iron throne as 
soon as he pleases, for his subjects no longer owe allegiance. 
The Caledonian meeting at Edinburgh on February 26th was, 
like the Eastern Counties, rather a noisy one, on account of the 
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Jarge expenditure of the company, and the small prospect for the ' 





shareholders. The directors, however, managed to carry the day, 
The present low price of the shares, compared with the Original 
amount, will indicate what the public think of the speculation, 
Like the Eastern Counties, this company is likely to be swamped 
by the many guarantees into which it has entered, and at high 
rates of interest. The dividend declared, however, as will be seen, 
was better than that of the other scheme to which we have gj. 
lauded, being three per cent per annum. 

The Shrewsbury and Chester Company met on the 23d of 
February. The results of the report will be found in our tabular 
statement which follows. This is a new line, in progress of for. 
mation ; and the only additional item of information impo 
is the intimation that the whole line will be open in the course 
of the year. 

The Ozford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line, as stated gt 
the general meeting, is rapidly approaching its completion. The 
meeting which took place at Worcester on March 2d was entirely 
of a routine character. 

The South Wales meeting, held on February 28, was of a simi. 
lar character. This line is progressing rapidly. 

A meeting of the North Wales Company took place on February 
28, in London, at which a report to dissolve the company was 
agreed to. This was the only business transacted. 

A meeting of the Norfolk Company was held in London on 
February 28, the results of which will be found in the table. No 
business requiring special notice was transacted. 

The results of the meetings of the Kast Anglian, the Bristol 
and Exeter, the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr, the Lancaster and Carlisle, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the South-Eastern, the North British, the Scottish Central, and 
several other of the more important companies, will be found in 
the tabular statement showing the original and present price per 
share, the capital invested, the half-yearly income and expenditure, 
ending December 31, and the dividend, if any, declared at the last 
half-yearly meeting :— 























Date and Place of | Income for New Capital Price 
> half-year |Expenditure} Total Capi v 
Railways. Paid. a Me.t- oa si - lguesi Ravens i authorised to Di prong td any, at per Wart 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Bristol and Exeter waw..w...| 9? |Bristol, Mar. 1) 52,370 29,535 2,722 845 = 3 per cent. 65 
Caledonian wn... 50 |Edinburgh, Feb. 26) 130,968 99,061 4,865,134 is 3 per cent. 233 
Chester and Holyhead ~....| 50 |London, Mar. i6| ., ee 3,418,596 730,00 |83 eachon pref.sh.| 19 
East Anglian, (£25 L. and L. 

0 ake eee 25 |London, Feb 28) 18.968 11,854 1,247,446 we +e 3 
Eastern Counties w.......~—~| 2 |London, Feb, 28) 397592 | 293,904 9351528 None, 5/6 per share. 9 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...) 50 |Glasgow, Mar. 2; 93,836 46,166 2,259,055 as 6 per cent. i 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, & Ayr| 100 |Glasvow, Mar. 20) os oe 2,566 496 2 per cent. 50 
Lancaster and Carlisle........ 50 |Liverpool, Feb. 28 59,753 30,973 1,506,175 - 5 per cent. 52 
Lancashire & Yorksbire....| 86 |Manchester, Mar. 7) 27,120 118,463 9,459,801 3,333,943 40 per annum. 65 
Manchester, Buxton, and 

SS STC 4 Derby, Mar. 13) ° 283,739 2 
Norfolk RRA WAN WAS AS OO wh 8 8 1 ) London, Feb. 28) ** ee 1,840,369 * 

North British w..-w.wnw~| 25 |Edinburgh, Mar. 8 71,137 47,577 3,682,685 4 per cent. 14 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wol.- i 

verhampton w.n.w.n...| 59 |Worcester, Feb. 23) os os 1,480,586 ran 21 
Scottish Central... | 25 |Perth, Feb. 27, 39,859 9,851 1,364,228 7 per cent. 25 
Shrewsbury anil Chester....| 18 |Chester, Feb. 23’ 31,938 14,149 1,095,761 4 per cent. 19 
South Devon ncn) 50 |Plymouth, Feb.27| 40,120 ge 1,946 605 + ot 16 
South-Fiastertnvenemenne JS 2 4) London, Mar. a} 238,130 118,130 8,282,342 150,000 16; per sh. for half-y.| 234 
South Wales...........n.n.....!| 33 [London Feb. 28 a 36 1,394,190 h A jt 17 























This comprises nearly all the general railway business of im- 
portance. In addition to these, we have had meetings, since our 
last monthly summary, of the following companies :—Taw Vale, 
Birkenhead, Lancashire and Cheshire, at which a dividend of five 
per cent per annum was declared ; Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester; 
Swansea Valley; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford ; Wear 
Valley; West London ; Thames Haven ; East and West Yorkshire; 
Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness ; Wold, Cockermouth, and 
Workington ; West Cornwall ; Whitehaven and Furness ; White- 
haven Junction; Monklands; Liynei Valley; Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire ; Newmarket ; Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Newcastle Junction, and East Indian railways. The most of these 
are schemes in progress, and the business was of the usual cha- 
racter, to receive reports of the progress made, and to pass the 
accounts. At the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Junction 
meeting no dividend was declared. The line is, as yet, only par- 
tially opened, and the receipts were stated to be little more than 
sufficient to meet the guaranteed liabilities. 

In the course of March we have had also meetings of the fol- 
lowing Irish companies :—Cork and Waterford; Londonderry and 
Enniskillen ; Waterford and Limerick ; Waterford, Wexford, and 








Dublin. The only feature presented by these gatherings has been 
the difficulties alleged to lie in the way of completing the un- 
dertakings, on account of the impossibility of obtaining money, 
in the present state of Ireland, to carry on the works. 

The share market has undergone a considerable fall in the 
course of the month. The depreciation in all kinds of stock is 
from two to three per cent. This may be attributed to the more 
unsettled state of foreign affairs, and the recent news from India. 
Consols have undergone a fall since the last month to about the 
same extent. A rally towards the close of the month, however, 
appeared to have taken place. 

There is nothing new of much importance to note in the other 
departments of joint-stock business, unless it be the British Bank, 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR MARCH. 


DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 


Ar his residence, Easter Dalry House, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 5th of March last, Mr. Davip Scort, R.S.A. Mr. Scott 
was in the 46th year of his age. He was a native of Edinburgh, 
and received the rndiments of a classical education at the High 
Schoo! there. In his younger years he was intended foran engraver, 
which branch of art had been successfully carried on by his father, 
Mr. Robert Scott, for many years, in the same city; himself an 
artist of high attainments, under whose able tuition the justly- 
celebrated John Burnet, the engraver of Wilkie’s “Chelsea 
Pensioners,” and author of valuable treatises on “Light and Shade,” 
on “Colouring,” and on “ Composition,” was reared; as were 
also Stewart, the elegant engraver of Allan's “ Circassian Cap- 
tives,” the late William Douglas, the generally-admired miniature- 
nainter, and the scarcely, if at all, less fully aceomplished John 
Horsburgh, the eminent portrait-engraver. Of this distinguished 
school young Scott was a promising and an ardent pupil. At an 
early age, he was enrolled as a pupil with the late Mr. John 
Graham, in the Academy of Art in Edinburgh, conducted by that 
gentleman, under the auspices of the Hon. the Board of Trustees 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland, 
where he was cotemporary with many of the most distinguished 
and rising Scottish artists of the present day. The active and 
creative genius of Scott, however, was ill-adapted to the pains- 
taking task of translating, and reproducing in a severer form, the 
ideas of other artists; and after a brief but creditable and highly 
promising career as an engraver, he abandoned that profession, 
and dedicated his energies to the study and practice of art in the 
higher and more congenial walk of painting. Fully to qualify 
himself, he studied anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, and 
betook himself with diligence and ardour to the study of the 
French and Italian languages, with the best authors; in both of 
which tongues, as well as with the classics, he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted. After visiting the principal collections of 
artistic works to be met with in Britain, he bent his footsteps 
towards Rome. Amidst the artistic treasures of the Vatican 
the philosophie mind of Scott found ample material for study 
and gratification; and in a careful examination of the best works, 
by the great masters, to be met with in the collections of Rome 
and the other Italian states and cities, he acquired that profound 
knowledge of the principles of art which throughout his after 
life guided his practice and distinguished his works. 

Returning to his native city, he was enrolled as an early mem- 
ber of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. He speedily commenced to lay before his coun- 
trymen, in a succession of works, a practical application of those 
principles of art which he had derived from a minute and search- 
ing study of the works of Raphael, of Da Vinci, and of Michael 
Angelo. Scott was no imitator, he was an artist of truly original 
conceptions. He had peculiar theories, however, which in a 
great measure militated against his success. He aimed at too 
much, and his execution generally fell short of his design. 
With him, as with the great masters, each of his pictures had 
s high moral aim, to the elimination of which everything 
introduced into the work had immediate and ultimate refer- 
ence, and with which conventionalities of treatment were never 
for a moment suffered to interfere. To illustrate human passion, 
or excite human sympathy—to evoke philanthropy, or awaken 
heroism, were his objects; and to effect these he vigorously bent 
the whole powers of his commanding intellect. His pictures 
were, wherever he considered the subject to admit of it, admi- 
rable specimens of harmonions colouring, although in numerous 
instances they exhibited an unpleasing hue; but they were in- 
variably suggestive, deeply laden with thought, and at all times 
distinguished by an intimate familiarity with the costume, man- 
ners, and sentiment inte to the scene and the subject. 
Yet, with all these attributes of artistic excellence in his works, 
the fact is undeniable that Scott was never what may be termed 
4 popular artist, and his pictures were consequently more spokes 
= Aer and wondered at than those of his cotemporaries. 

: is species of ive homage, the public apprecia- 
tion of their merits may be ead to have begun and ended. After 
forming fertile topics of conversation, alike among the learned and 
the illiterate, while the annual exhibitions were open, his pictures 








were returned a still yearly accumulating burden upon the anre- 
quited hands of their gifted author, whose industry and diligent 
enthusiasm no Cisappointment could repress, whose noble eleva- 
tion of thought no cold indifference could subdue and no allure- 
ment could entice to a divergence from its own prescribed course. 

Ardent in pursuit of the highest excellence in his beloved art, 
his whole soul seemed to expand when the first whisper was 
bruited abroad as to the probable adoption of pictorial decorations 
for the halls of Parliament, a nationa! recognition of the claims 
of art to national consideration and sapport ; and when the royal 
commissioners of the fine arts issued their invitation for com- 
peting designs on national subjects, or from the works of national 
poets, to adorn the walls of the British senate house, Seott 
entered upon the task of preparing designs with unusual alacrity 
and enthusiasm. In compliance with the terms of the invitation, 
he prepared two cartoons of large dimensions, the one repre- 
senting the “Scottish people, under conduct of the heroic Wal-— 
lace, stemming the tide of English aggression, at the Battle of 
Falkirk,” the other “Sir Francis Drake, on his quarter-deck, 
viewing the destruction of the Spanish Armada.” Both of these 
inspiring themes were elaborated with unusually erudite skill in 
composition—both were characterised by bold and accurate 
drawing, and each was distinguished by appropriate individual 
and general character, and remarkable for truthfulness of costame 
and incident. These two great and elaborate works were sent 
in and exhibited along with numerous others. They were not 
deemed worthy of a prize. Nothing daunted by his failure, how- 
ever, when the second invitation was issued by the same com- 
missioners, for a competition of frescoes, Mr. Scott contributed a 
second couple of works. In this instance, however, he had just 
ground for complaint. His principal production was accidentally 
put aside and never shown at all, while a subordinate one was so 
displayed as to indicate that it met with no favourable judgment 
at the hands of its exhibitors. The anguish caused by this in- 
justice sank deeply into the heart of poor Scott. This last, 
coupled with other and scarcely less bitter disappointments in 
various quarters, contributed to undermine a constitution never 
of the strongest or most enduring texture, and gradually his health 
gave way to the attacks of disease, aggravated at least, if not 
occasioned, by blighted hopes ; and, after a severe illness of several 
weeks’ duration, he sank into a premature grave, lamented by all 
who had the happiness of knowing his worth and appreciating his 
tulent. 

Of his numerous works we do not intend to speak, as even a 
mere enumeration of them would occupy more space than we can 
afford. Of the greatest of his finished oi! pictures that of “The 
Discoverer of the Passage to India passing the Cape of Good 
Hope,” which constituted a leadfg feature in the annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy, open at Edinburgh at the 
time of his death, an opinion has already been expressed in Taif’s 
Magazine for last month. Like every work of genius, this great 
effort has given rise to very varied, and, in some eases, conflicting 
estimates of its claims to admiration ; but still the feeling of its 
being the best of his productions is universal. A committee has 
been appointed by some of the admirers and friends of Mr. Seott 
to purchase this picture, for the purpose of being preserved in 
the Trinity House, Leith. 





SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


At London, on the 6th March, the Right Hon. Sir ALexanper 
Jounston, of Cornsalloch, Dunfries-shire. He was the repre- 


Sir George Napier. He was born in 1775, and married Louisa, 
only surviving daughter of the late Lord William Campbell, 
youngest John, fifth Duke of Argyle. Sir Alexander 
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lishing the slave-trade throughout the island of Ceylon.” The 
late Earl Grey, in the House of Lords, also observed that “no 
person had ever before had the honour of introducing tree sach 
measures into any country, and that his conduct in the island of 
Ceylon alone had immortalised his name.” Latterly Sir Alex- 
ander had resided principally on his family estate in Dumfries-shire. 





THE KNIGHT OF KERRY. 
At his residence, on the Island of Valentia, on the 7th March, 


the Right Hon. Maurice Frrzcera.p, Knight of Kerry, in the 
76th year of his age. He is succeeded in the ancient title of 


Knight of Kerry by his son, Mr. Peter Fitzgerald, High-Sherif | 


of Kerry for the current year. The late knight was a highly 
accomplished gentleman, a worthy representative of that class 
which was fashioned in the best days of Irish society. Through 
the influence of the late Earl of Glendore, he was returned, at 
the close of the last century, to the Irish Parliament for the 
borough of Ardfert, in Kerry, and voted for the union. For 
many years he represented his native county, Kerry, in the 
Imperial Parliament; but lost his seat on the passing of the 
Reform Act, against which he voted. Since that event he had 
lived in retirement in the remote Island of Valentia; where he 
had contributed much, by his influence and zeal, to promote 
habits of improvement and industry among his tenantry. The 
slate quarries, which now supply some of the finest slates in the 
empire, were originally excavated by the knight; but were after- 
wards let to an. English capitalist, by whom they were worked, 
although not so profitably as had been anticipated. The Knight 
was a page in Durham Castle, with the Duchess of Portland, in 


1785, in company with another young Irishman, “ Master | 


Arthur Wellesley,” now the Duke of Wellington. The deceased 
was the lineal representative of the ancient Knights of Kerry— 
one of the three branches of the house of Fitzgerald. The others 
are, the present Knight of Glin, or Knight of the Valley, and 
the Earl of Kingston, who, by the maternal line, represents the 
renowned White Knights of old. 





DOWAGER QUEEN OF SARDINIA. 


At Savona, in Italy, on the 11th March, her Majesty, Marre 
Cristina, Dowager Queen of Sardinia, the sister of the consort 
of Louis Philippe, Ex-King of the French. She was the dangh- 
ter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies, and married 
Charles Felix, late King of Sardinia, the 7th April, 1807, but did 
not leave any family by that monarch, who died in 1831. Her 
Majesty had completed her 70th year. 





MRS. CHARLES BULLER. 


At London, on the 13th March, Mrs. Cuartes Buiurr, 
relict of Charles Buller, Esq., formerly in the East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, and afterwards M.I’. for Looe, in Cornwall, 
and mother of the late Charles Buller, Esq., M.I’. for Liskeard, 
whom she survived little more than three months. 





WILLIAM DUNN, ESQ., OF DUNTOCHER: 

At Mountblow, on the 15th March, Wintiam Dunn, Esq., of 
Duntocher. He raised himself from an humble origin, and was 
the architect of his own fortune. He was born in the parish of 
Kilsyth, in 1770. From early life he evinced superior mechanical 
skill, inventive powers, and an acute mind. He went to Glasgow a 
journeyman blacksmith, and, in 1795, established machine-making 
works in High John Street there, which have long been on an 
extensive scale. About the year 1511, he entered into the busi- 
ness of cotton-spinning. He was also an enterprising agricul- 
turist, and acquired very considerable landed property in the 
county of Dumbarton. He is said to have left upwards of 
£500,000. 


SIR JOHN SHELLEY SIDNEY, BART. 

At Penshurst, Kent, on the 14th March, Sir Joun Sueniey 
Sipwey, Bart., the father of Lord de Lisle and Dudley, in the 
78th year of his age. He was born in 1771, being the son of 
Sir B. Shelley. He married, 1799, the daughter of the late Sir 
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) H. Hardlake, Bart., of Wingerworth Hall, county of Derby, by 
whom (who died in 1811) he has had, amongst other issue, a son 
Philip, created Lord de Lisle and Dudley, who succeeds to the 
family property. The deceased, in 1793, assumed the surnzne 
and arms of Sicney, to mark his descent from the Sidneys, Earls 
of Leicester. The family is one of the oldest in the empire, and 
ean trace an undisputed succession in a direct line from the 


Conqueror. 
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WILLIAM II., KING OF HOLLAND. 


At the Hague, on the 17th March, of inflammation of th, 
lungs, His Masesty WitiiaM IL, Kinc oF THE NETHERLANDS, 
| Ile had only completed his 57th year in October last. -The Inte 
| King was educated in England, and had been in every relation 
| intimately connected with this country. Having been drive, 

from Holland in 1795, with his father, on the foundation of the 
| Batavian Republic, he was placed under the charge of the late 
| Archbishop of Canterbury, and received his education from that 
'prelate. At the age of 19 he was appointed, as Prince of Orange, 
| a lieutenant-colonel of the British army, and served as extra aide. 
| de-camp with the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula from 18]] 
| to 1514. He was present at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
| Badajoz, and the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and 
Nivelle. He commanded the Dutch troops in the campaign of 
1815, and the lst Corps d’Armee at the battle of Waterloo, in 
which he was severely wounded, after having taken an active 
part in the preceding engagements. In June, 1846, his Majesty 
beeame one of the nine Field-Marshals of England. His con 
duct in reference to the Belgian revolution in 1830, and the pro- 
| tracted negotiations to which it gave rise, are well known. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1840, upon his father’s abdication, 
He married, in 1516, the sister of the present Emperor of Russia, 
His eldest son William, who is married to a danghter of the King 
of Wurtemberg, succeeds him under the name of William III. 








SIR CHARLES D. FERGUSSON, 

At his sister’s residence, Catharine Lodge, Inveresk, near Ed- 
inburgh, on the 18th March, Sir Cuartes DaLRyMPLe Fer- 
Gusson, of Kilkerran and New Hailes, Baronet. He passed 
advocate in 1522, and succeeded to the title and estates in 1533. 
He possessed abilities above the average standard, and for many 
years was returned as a ruling elder to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, in the affairs of which he always took 
great interest. He was in the prime of life. 





AMBROSE HUSSEY, 
LATE M.P. FOR SALISBURY. 


At his residence, near Salisbury, on the 21st March, AMBROSE 
Hussty, Esq., formerly M.P. for that city, at the early age of 
forty-two. He was first elected for Salisbury in 1843, on the 
retirement of Mr. Brodie, and was returned by a large majority, 

| his opponent being the Hon. E. P. Bouverie, son of the Earl of 

| Radnor, now M.P. for Kilmarnock. On general questions Mr. 

| ELussey was a conservative. Ile was one of the most uncompro- 

| mising champions of the agricultural interest. He voted against 
the corn-law repeal bill. At the last general election he retired 
from Parliament, owing to declining health. 








CAPTAIN JOHN LAWRENCE, R.N., C.B. 


At Stonehouse, near Devonport, on the 25th March, Captain 
Joun Lawrence, R.N., C.B., in the 67th year of hisage. The 
Companionship of the Bath was conferred upon him for his gallant 
and zealous services, while commanding the Fortune brig, under 
the orders of Rear-Admiral (now Sir George) Cockburn, whose 
flag was flying on board that vessel, in April, 1813. On the 5th 
of October, of the same year, Captain Lawrence captured an Ame- 
rican privateer schooner, of 5 guns and 45 men. He obtained 
post rank, January 1, 1817; was appointed to the Eden, 26, 
fitting for the West Indian station, August 31, 1822, where he 
continued three years. He subsequently commanded the Hastings, 
72, during all the operations on the coast of Syria. The good 
service pension was conferred on him in April, 1847, 
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